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RYBRENT  DE  CRUCE 


CHAPTER    I. 

Clarina  Starinville  turned  away  from 
the  window,  and  crossed  her  solitary  apartment 
with  a  sensation  of  relief,  even  in  the  midst 
of  her  loneliness,  when  she  beheld  the  carriage 
finally  disappear  with  a  woman  whose  nefari- 
ous practices  had  now  been  disclosed  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  worst  prejudices  she  had 
conceived  against  her.  Yet,  though  eased  from 
the  presence  of  guilt,  Clarina,  thus  friendless, 
and  left  without  companion  of  any  kind  to 
support  afflictions  and  difficulties  not  often  the 
lot  of  her  age,  could  not  but  deeply  feel  the 
weight  of  such  desolation.     She  was  now  seven- 
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teen,  and  rich,  innocent,  and  lovely  as  she  was, 
she  had  found  herself  obliged  to  apply  to  a 
mere  stranger  for  the  countenance  and  protec- 
tion which  she  otherwise  knew  not  where  to 
obtain.  Painful  as  was  this  resource,  it  was 
also  precarious,  for  Mrs.  Arleston's  answer  had 
not  yet  reached  Warrington,  and  she  might 
decline  the  offer.  Poor  Clarina  now  reflected 
on  the  total  abandonment  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  had  of  late  caused  some  surprise 
both  to  Agatha  and  herself,  and  owned,  with 
a  chill  of  horror,  that  their  house  (the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  were  probably  suspected, 
if  not  known)  had  not  been  a  place  of  fit  resort. 
"  Alas  !"  thought  Clarina,  "  this  poor  Mrs. 
Arleston  may  well  even  now  decline  an  abode 
so  lonely  and  so  sad,  though,  I  trust,  no  longer 
guilty  ;  and  should  she  consent,  how  may  I 
be  sure  that  my  father  will  allow  of  the 
arrangement — that  he  may  not  even  send  some 
other  associate  for  me  as  dangerous  as  the 
last.?"     But   she   turned  from   anticipations  so 
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painful,  and  strove  rather  to  fortify  her  natu- 
rally firm  and  pious  mind,  by  full  confidence  in 
that  Power  on  whose  aid  she  habitually  relied. 
Yet  the  composure  with  which  she  thus  en- 
deavoured to  look  upon  her  own  forlorn  situa- 
tion, she  could  by  no  efforts  feel  regarding 
her  sister's  mysterious  and  doubtful  fate ;  and 
while  she  recalled  every,  even  the  minutest 
circumstances  of  the  eventful  morning  on  which 
they  had  parted,  to  meet,  as  it  seemed,  no  more, 
each  recollection  brought  with  it  a  fresh  burst 
of  agony. 

Once,  indeed,  a  confused  remembrance  of 
the  agitation  with  which,  on  that  fatal  morning, 
Agatha  had  bade  her  sister  farewell,  added  to 
her  cordial  eulogium  on  Jaqueline  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  her  strenuous  attempts  to 
justify  that  person,  crossed  her  mind  with 
almost  distracting  force,  and  the  wretched 
Clarina  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  But  Agatha  had  not  left  the  slightest 
trace  of  preparation  for  flight  behind.  Except 
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the  apparel  which  the  cold  of  the  season  had 
rendered  necessary  even  for  a  walk,  she  had 
taken  no  article  in  her  possession ;  and  Clarina, 
with  a  shudder,  chased  the  unworthy  suspicion 
from  her  thoughts.  But  who  had  snatched  her 
sister  from  her  ? 

Aware  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting to  Claverhara  any  regard  for  Madame 
de  Rouvier,  Clarina  now  believed  that  he  really 
entertained  for  her  sister  the  attachment  she 
had  before  imagined  she  perceived,  and  which 
the  extreme  anxiety  lie  expressed,  and  the  ex- 
ertion she  had  made,  seemed  to  confirm.  No 
conceivable  reason,  then,  could  have  prompt- 
ed him  to  such  a  plot.  Madame  de  Rouvier 
could  have  quite  as  little  cause  for  wishing 
ill  to  Agatha — unless,  indeed,  she  were  jea- 
lous of  Dugavet.  Clarina  strove  in  vain  to 
banish  a  suspicion  which  the  sudden  change 
both  sisters  had  observed  in  her  manner  towards 
Miss  Starinville,  as  well  as  Jaqueline's  own 
dark  conduct,  seemed  on  reflection  to  engrave 
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deeper  and  deeper  on  her  mind.     Had  Dugavet 
himself  formed  this  plot  ?     Who  then,  since  his 
murder,  should  have  carried  her  away  ?     Cla- 
rina's  heart  sickened  within  her  as  she  thus  pon- 
dered :  yet  again  and  again  she  revolved  every 
circumstance,  and  at  last  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince herself,   that  her  sister   must   have  been 
carried  off,  for  some  unknown  and  extraordinary 
design,   by  the  mysterious  strangers  who  had 
fled  ;  and  that  Dugavet,  arriving   perhaps  by 
chance   among  them,   had  been  killed  in  her 
defence.     Was   she  then   still   wanderinsc  with 
these  formidable  vagrants  ?     The  thought  was 
agonizing,  yet  poor  Clarina  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  chase  it  away.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  she  received  a  fa- 
vourable reply  from  Mrs.  Arleston,  whose  nar- 
row circumstances  made  her  gladly  accept  an 
office  to  which  her  compassion,  even  without 
such  an  additional  motive,  would  strongly  have 
prompted  her.  The  strange  catastrophe  which 
had  occurred  at  Warrington  had  rung  loudly 
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through  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  many  days 
formed  the  exclusive  theme  of  conversation  in 
every  circle. 

Miss  Starinville's  fate  was  indeed  described 
in  a  hundred  various  ways.  Some  averred 
that  she  had  eloped  with  Dugavet,  who  was 
pursued  and  shot  by  Claverham.  Others 
held  the  direct  contrary ;  she  had  made  off 
with  Leonard  himself,  and  Dugavet  nad  been 
the  pursuer,  and  had  been  shot  in  the  conflict. 
But  a  third  class  shrewdly  observed,  that  Du- 
gavet's  wound  had  been  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  in  a  scuf- 
fle; and  this  party  insinuated  that  she  was 
perhaps  gone  off*  with  Trefarley,  who,  coming 
suddenly  upon  Dugavet  in  the  hut,  might,  in  the 
hurry  of  surprise,  have  fired  upon  him.  One  very 
puzzling  fact,  however,  still  remained  unsolved. 
Dugavet  was  undoubtedly  dead  and  buried,  a 
great  concourse  of  people  having  with  ardent 
curiosity  witnessed  his  funeral.  Claverham 
and  Trefarley  were  both  living  quietly  in  their 
respective  homes.      Where  then,  according  to 
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these  rumours,  was  Agatha  ?  She  had  quarrelled 
both  with  Madame  de  Rouvier  and  her  sister, 
according  to  a  still  more  ingenious  set  of  con- 
jecturers,  and  had  set  off  to  join  her  father  in 
France,  with  a  set  of  foreign  wanderers.  Ma- 
dame de  Rouvier's  character  was  commented 
upon  with  becoming  indignation  by  all  par- 
ties; and  highly  did  those  who  had  \isited 
her  for  some  time,  value  themselves  on 
their  discrimination,  in  having  withdrawn  from 
a  house  which,  on  young  De  Cruce's  absence, 
and  Claverham's  supposed  infatuation  for  the' 
fair  Frenchwoman,  had  lost  much  of  its  attrac- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  supposed  Jaqueline, 
whose  reported  promenades  with  Claverham 
had  excited  universal  blame,  all  were  forced  to 
confess  themselves  baffled ;  though  the  chief 
oracles  of  the  vicinity  consoled  themselves  by 
remarking,  that  had  they  ever  seen  that  per- 
sonage, they  should  immediately  have  detected 
the  disguise,  but  that  he  had  prudently  avoided 
them. 

All  joined  in  pitying  Clarina,  whose  lone  and 
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unfriended  situation  was  often  discussed,  though 
no  one  found  it  easy  to  propose  a  remedy. 
Those  who  had  daughters,  and  even  those  who 
had  sons,  appeared  to  dread  the  arrival  of 
some  new  French  governess  ;  while  such  as  had 
neither,  were  little  capable,  they  said,  of  under- 
taking so  new  and  difficult  a  charge. 

Mrs.  Arleston  alone,  being  a  kind  and  worthy 
woman,  and  really  grieved  for  the  helpless 
and  dangerous  situation  of  the  young  pupil  of 
the  late  Miss  De  Cruce,  for  whom  she  had  al- 
ways entertained  sincere  respect,  had  secretly 
wished  to  offer  her  such  assistance  as  her  slight 
acquaintance  might  authorize  her  to  propose  ; 
when  Clarina's  note,  delicately  worded,  but  con- 
taining evidently  a  deeply  felt  wish  that  she 
would,  by  accepting  apartments  at  Warrington, 
afford  her  the  protection  of  her  society,  reached 
her  hands.  The  necessary  arrangements  were 
speedily  made,  and  as  speedily  reported  and  ap- 
plauded by  all  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  Clarina 
soon  had  the  support  of  a  companion  in  Mrs. 
Arleston,  whose  plain  sense  and  unpretending 
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appearance,  if  not  accompanied  with  much 
depth  of  feehng,  or  refinement  of  taste,  yet  pro- 
mised her  the  solid  advantages  of  good  judg- 
ment and  respectable  demeanour. 

She  now  occasionally  saw  both  Trefarley  and 
Claverham  ;  but  the  visits  of  the  former  gra- 
dually became  less  frequent  and  more  mourn- 
ful. All  trace  of  Agatha  seemed  absolutely 
vanished  from  the  earth ;  and  while  Trefarley's 
spirits  and  hopes  decayed,  his  health  was  evi- 
dently wasting.       Still,  however,   to    Clarina's 

• 
often  anxious  inquiries,  he  persisted  in  reply- 
ing that  he  was  quite  well.  He  was  become 
too,  she  thought,  captious  as  well  as  melan- 
choly ;  for,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  event 
which  had  so  afflicted  them  both,  he  would 
not  even  endure  any  of  her  surmises  on  the 
subject,  but  interrupted  and  repressed  them 
with  an  abruptness  and  apparent  disgust  that 
surprised  and  distressed  her. 

Not  so  did  Claverham.      The  frequency  of 
his  visits  increased  rather  than  diminished ;  and 
though  Clarina  communicated  to  him  her  senti- 
B  5 
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merits  with  much  less  freedom  than  to  Trefar- 
ley,  he  constantly  led  to  the  subject  which  en- 
grossed her  thoughts,  and  appeared  to  wish  to 
draw  from  her  her  opinions,  by  imparting  his 
own.  He  listened  in  silence,  while  she  expressed 
her  conviction  that  Agatha's  disappearance  must 
have  been  planned  and  executed  by  the  strange 
people  who,  it  would  seem,  had  established 
their  singular  dwelling  so  near  for  that  extraor- 
dinary purpose;  meaning  perhaps,  when  they 
should  have  attained  a  place  of  sufficient  secu- 
rity, to  demand  ransom.  To  that  solitary  hope, 
at  least,  Clarina  endeavoured  to  cling  ;  but  when 
she  added,  that  probably  the  unhappy  Dugavet 
had  by  mere  chance  arrived  at  the  spot,  and, 
in  attempting  to  rescue  her,  had  been  slain, 
Claverham  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  replied 
that  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
events.  They  had,  as  usual,  discussed  this 
mournful  subject  one  day,  when  Mrs.  Arleston 
having  accidentally  quitted  the  room,  Claverham 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  that  he  had,  ever  since  this 
fatal  accident,  much  wished  for  an  opportunity 
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of  speaking  with  her  in  private,  that  he  might 
acquaint  her  with  one  circumstance  regarding 
it,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  impart  to  others. 

Clarina  listened  with  anxiety,  and  Leonard  , 
proceeded  to  inform  her,  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  Dugavet  had  in  secret  deeply  and 
romantically  admired  her  unhappy  sister.  "  It 
is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  suppose,"  con- 
tinued this  cruel  and  artful  young  man,  "  that 
Miss  Starinville  was  at  all  conscious  of,  much 
less  shared,  the  passion  of  a  person  whose  dis- 
guise we  cannot  imagine  she  even  suspected.* 
Yet  it  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  this  fatal  story,  that  Dugavet,  who 
must  have  lost  his  life  either  in  endeavouring 
to  release  your  sister  from  others,  or  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  with  her  himself,  was  then  com- 
pletely equipped  in  the  garb  which,  if  she 
knew  it  not  before,  must  have  instantly  betrayed 
his  tale."  Leonard  saw  Clarina's  blanching 
cheek,  and  heard  her  breathe  quicker;  but 
he  appeared  not  to  notice  either,  and  proceeded 
to  detail  and  magnify  every  circumstance  which 
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might  tend  to  strengthen  a  behef  (which,  how- 
ever, he  repeatedly  declared  he  did  not  himself 
admit)  that  the  unhappy  Agatha  had  volun- 
tarily commenced  a  flight  which,  it  was  evident, 
had  terminated  so  tragically.  He  dared  not, 
indeed,  give  open  utterance  to  this  foul  slan- 
der, though  it  appeared  but  too  plain  an  infe- 
rence from  the  circumstances  he  adduced.  It 
was  odd,  he  said,  though,  no  doubt,  only  by 
chance,  that  Dugavet  and  Agatha  should  both 
have  left  the  house  that  morning  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  And  how  strange  it  was,  that  he 
should  have  ventured,  in  the  broad  light  of  day, 
to  assume  a  garb  which  would  have  led  to  such 
instant  detection,  had  he  gone  out  merely  for  a 
walk,  intending  to  return  ! 

*'  But  he,  at  least,  did  not  mean  to  re- 
turn," continued  Leonard,  with  much  vehe- 
mence. "I  am  unalterably  convinced  that 
his  intention  was  to  carry  Miss  Starinville 
away,  and  that  all  must  have  been  prepared 
for  it;  though  she,  no  doubt,  was  perfectly 
innocent    of  any   knowledge    of   such    a   plan. 
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It  must  be  owned,  it  was  strange  that  she  should 
that  morning  have  chosen  the  unusual  recreation 
of  a  solitary  walk ;  stranger  still,  that  she  should 
have  wandered  far  enough  to  allow  of  her  being 
forcibly  carried  away  at  that  stirring  hour  of  the 
day,  without  the  noise  of  a  cry  for  help  meet- 
ing any  ear.  It  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
that  she  should  have  chosen  a  time  and  place 
so  well  suited  to  Dugavet's  arrangements.  But 
facts  as  singular  may  occur  by  mere  chance. 
No  one  who  knew  Miss  Starinville  could  doubt 
of  her  innocence  and  purity.  Had  it  been* 
otherwise,  though  desire  of  concealment  might 
have  prompted  her  to  leave  no  trace  of  prepa- 
ration behind,  yet,  in  her  private  intercourse 
with  her  sister,  some  marks  of  attachment, 
however  slight,  to  the  false  elaqueline,  must 
have  appeared  ;  some  agitation,  however  sup- 
pressed, must  have  saddened  the  moment  of 
a  parting  which  was  to  last  so  long  !" 

Claverham  paused,  and  threw  one  scrutinizing 
glance  on  his  pale  auditress.  It  convinced  him 
he  had  succeeded,  and  he  waited  in  silence  her 
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reply.  But  the  wretched  Clarina  could  not 
speak.  Had  she  possessed  the  power,  she 
would,  ere  this,  have  interrupted  an  harangue, 
every  word  of  which  carried  torture  to  her  soul. 
Anger,  indeed,  at  such  suggestions,  had  at 
first  mingled  with  her  emotions  ;  but  at  the 
concluding  sentence,  when  Claverham,  in  artful 
experiment,  touched  the  string  of  her  most 
secret  and  bitter  recollections,  all  other  sen- 
sations gave  way  to  the  agony  of  unmixed  woe. 
Uttering  a  deep  groan,  she  threw  herself 
back  in  her  chair,  hiding  her  face  with  her 
hands,  as  if  the  very  light  were  odious  to  her. 
Leonard  himself  was  embarrassed  how  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  while  he  was  framing  some  sentences 
of  condolence,  Clarina  roused  all  her  strength 
to  speak.  She  dropped  her  pale  hands  from 
her  face,  and  raised  herself  in  her  chair ;  yet 
her  eyes  were  fastened  to  the  earth,  as  if  her 
very  thoughts  were  guilty  ;  and  her  lip,  white 
as  her  cheek,  quivered  faintly,  while  in  a  voice 
whose  broken  tones  were  sweet  even  in  anguish, 
she  asked,  "  But  when  Dugavet  fell,  would  not 
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Agatha,  then,  at  least  have  returned  ?  It  is 
impossible !"  and  poor  Clarina  again  stopped, 
— feeling  that  she  had  indulged  the  very  suspi- 
cion she  would  have  combated.  Even  Leonard, 
for  a  moment,  commiserated  her  sorrow  ;  but 
motives  of  interest  quickly  prevailed,  and  he 
proceeded. 

"  Dugavet  had  probably  been  wounded  by 
accident ;  but  when  fallen,  his  wild  associates, 
no  doubt,  would  not  permit  Miss  Starinville 
to  return  and  endanger  their  safety,  acquaint- 
ed as  she  then  was  with  their  retreat  and 
their  persons." 

"  Where,  then,''  almost  shrieked  Clarina, 
"  do  you  imagine  my  unhappy  sister  to  be  .^" 

Leonard's  voice  and  countenance  assumed 
more  solemnity,  as  he  slowly  replied,  "  She  is 
probably,  ere  this,  no  more  !  Those  wretches 
doubtless  would  not  long  embarrass  their 
escape  with  such  an  incumbrance.  She  could 
offer  no  resistance  ;  and  it  was  but  too  easy,  in 
the  wild  and  lonely  paths  they  probably  tra- 
versed,  to  conceal — "      But  he   stopped,    for 
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Clarina'*s  agony  was  increased  beyond  her 
powers  of  endurance,  and  she  fainted.  In  real 
alarm,  Claverham  rung  the  bell,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Mrs.  Arleston  was  applying  every 
necessary  remedy  to  the  afflicted  girl ;  while 
Leonard  explained  that  she  had  been  conversing 
on  her  sister's  dreadful  fate,  till  her  spirits, 
unusually  weak,  had  altogether  failed,  and  he 
had  been  alarmed  by  seeing  her  faint. 

She  was  now  recovering,  and  he  took  his 
leave,  announcing  that  he  should  call  early  on 
the  next  day  to  inquire  after  her  health. 

For  several  days  Clarina  was  unable  to 
leave  her  chamber ;  and  when  at  length  she 
descended  to  the  drawing-room  and  received 
a  visit  from  Trefarley,  her  dejection  equal- 
led his  own,  and  she  appeared  quite  as  re- 
luctant as  himself  to  speak  on  the  subject  which 
had  till  now  been  almost  her  constant  though 
painful  theme  of  discourse.  They  accordingly 
sat  together  in  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
Mrs.  Arleston's  occasional  remarks ;  and  ere 
long  Trefarley  took   his  leave.     This  unhappy 
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young  man  had,  in  fact,  been  tortured  from  the 
first  by  the  same  surmises  which  Leonard  had 
now  so  cruelly  and  so  successfully  infused  into 
the  mind  of  the  afflicted  Clarina.  The  specious 
circumstances  alleged  by  him,  to  prove  the 
improbability  that  Agatha's  unusual  departure 
from  the  house  at  so  critical  a  moment  should 
have  taken  place  without  some  concert  between 
her  and  Dugavet,  whose  accomplices  must  have 
been  prepared  for  such  an  event,  so  far  from 
escaping  his  penetration,  had  suggested  them- 
selves in  full  force  to  the  mind  of  the  ill-fated 
Trefarley,  whose  every  faculty  was  indeed 
sharpened  on  this  occasion  by  the  watchfulness, 
perhaps  the  jealousy,  of  intense  but  hopeless 
attachment. 

Agatha's  warm  though  playful  panegyric 
on  Jaqueline's  beauty,  still  seemed  to  ring  in 
his  ears ;  and  when  he  recalled  the  noble  fea- 
tures he  had  seen,  so  interesting  and  attractive, 
as  well  as  commanding,  even  in  the  paleness  of 
death,  he  shuddered  while  he  owned  its  truth. 
Even  the  circumstance  of  the  slight  embarrass- 
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ment  with  which,  on  that  fatal  morning,  she 
had  taken  leave  of  her  sister,  Clarina,  in  the 
freedom  of  communication,  had  unwittingly 
betrayed ;  and  from  that  moment  the  wretch- 
ed Trefarley  had  shrunk  from  the  topic,  as 
the  wounded  limb  from  the  cautery.  No 
power,  indeed,  could  have  wrung  from  him 
the  suspicion  thus  secretly  entrusted  to  his 
breast.  But  his  sick  heart  refused  to  concur 
in  the  mockery  of  inventing  wild  and  impos- 
sible solutions  of  an  event  which  he  fancied  he 
understood  but  too  well. 

That  Agatha,  walking  alone,  should  have 
lost  her  way,  have  perished  with  the  cold, 
or  destroyed  herself,  (and  he  heard  all  these 
surmises  hazarded,)  he  considered  incredible ; 
since,  in  any  of  these  cases,  her  body  must 
have  been  found  in  the  diligent,  the  painfully 
minute  scrutiny  with  which  he  had  traced 
every  spot  for  several  miles  around.  There 
remained  then  only  the  solution  Claverham  had 
insinuated  ;  and  Trefarley's  total  loss  of  spirits, 
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his  careworn  cheek,  and  sinking  frame,  showed 
but  too  plainly  he  had  adopted  it ;  while  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  hopes,  and  the  relaxation  of  his 
efforts  in  the  search,  were  the  results  aimed  at 
by  Leonard's  dissimulated  arguments.  He  had 
indeed  ventured  on  no  such  dangerous  ground 
with  Trefarley,  whose  understanding  he  feared, 
and  whose  character,  while  he  affected  to 
despise  it,  commanded  his  respect;  but  he 
fancied  that  Clarina  would  speedily,  and  more 
safely  than  himself,  convey  the  suggestions  he 
feared  openly  to  express ;  and  the  effects  ap- 
peared in  time  to  answer  that  expectation. 

False  as  he  was,  however,  he  had  but  spoken 
the  truth,  as  far  as  regarded  his  Suspicions  con- 
cerning Agatha ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  discover- 
ed Dugavet's  ill-starred  passion,  than  he  easily 
believed  it  was  returned.  In  announcing  her 
probable  death  too,  he  had  proceeded  on 
grounds  still  better  founded ;  and  secretly  and 
warmly  did  he  congratulate  himself  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  villany,  while  he  perceived  by  Cla- 
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rina's  deep  and  increasing  dejection,  and  her 
total  silence  (which  he  was  now  careful  not  to 
disturb)  on  this  unhappy  subject,  that  the  train 
of  suspicion  he  had  awakened  had  produced  its 
effect  upon  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months,  passed  on  in  all 
the  monotony  of  sorrow,  but  not  in  solitude  so 
total  as  at  first ;  for  several  of  the  surrounding 
families  now  occasionally  again  visited  War- 
rington, emboldened,  it  may  be  supposed,  by 
Mrs.  Arleston's  undisturbed  residence  there, 
and  really  pitying  the  young  and  afflicted  Cla- 
rina,  who  on  her  side  received  their  attentions 
with  gentle  thankfulness,  though  she  absolutely 
declined  every  invitation  to  leave  the  house. 

Trefarley,  perceiving  her  apparently  set- 
tled in  comparative  tranquillity  and  comfort, 
came  less  and  less  often ;  and  when,  one  day, 
she  kindly  reproached  him  for  an  unusual  length 
of  absence,  and  expressed  anxiety  for  his  health, 
the    decline  of  which    was  but  too  visible,  he 
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abruptly  assured  her  that  he  was  perfectly  well, 
and  added,  that  as  she  was  now,  he  trusted, 
respectably  and  safely  established  with  the 
worthy  Mrs.  Arleston,  and  as  his  parents  were 
also  in  tolerable  health,  he  intended  going  for 
some  weeks  to  France.  Clarina  started  at  this 
determination  ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause  she 
observed,  that  such  an  excursion,  she  hoped, 
might  be  of  service  to  his  health,  which,  his 
looks  convinced  her,  was  not  so  good  as  he  in- 
sisted. Perilous  scenes,  no  doubt,  were  acting 
there,  but  his  stay  would  not  be  long,  and  Eng- 
lishmen, at  least  at  present,  were  safe. 

"  Perhaps,''  said  Clarina,  in  a  low  and  timid 
voice,  "you  will  endeavour  to  seek  out  my  father. 
His  daughters,  alas!  perhaps  I  should  now  say  his 
only  child,  has  never  had  a  friend  to  speak  to  him 
in  her  behalf!  I  know  I  need  not  ask  if  you 
will  take  that  part.  I  have  received  no  answer 
to  my  application  concerning  Mrs.  Arleston ; 
and  though,  from  that  circumstance,  I  infer  his 
consent,  yet  I  cannot  but  daily  dread  some 
alteration — perhaps   some    new — "  but  Clarina 
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Stopped  in  tears :  and  Trefarley  hastened  to 
assure  her,  that  he  had  already  determined  on 
taking  the  step  she  suggested,  and  that  he 
would  make  every  exertion  in  her  favour. 
"  Would  to  Heaven,*"  he  continued,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  I  had  done  this  long  before,  even  while 
Miss  De  Cruce  still  lived  !  I  might  then  have 
prevented — ''  He  was  overcome  with  emotion, 
and,  breaking  abruptly  off,  soon  after  took  his 
leave. 

When  a  few  more  days  had  elapsed,  how- 
ever, he  again  appeared  to  announce  his  depar- 
ture on  the  following  morning.  His  time,  he 
said,  was  hurried,  and  his  manner  appeared 
equally  so. 

As  if  unwilling  to  enter  on  other  subjects,  he 
spoke  almost  exclusively  of  Rybrent,  from 
whom  they  had  not  yet  heard  ;  and  he  gave 
Clarina  to  understand,  that  he  had  left  to  her 
the  task  of  detaihng  all  that  had  passed,  know- 
ing the  promise  she  had  made  to  Mr.  De  Cruce 
to  that  effect.  "  The  tale  is  too  heart-rend- 
ing," continued  Trefarley  hurriedly,  "  to  bear 
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repetition,  and  I  can  tell  no  circumstances   of 
which  you  are  not  aware/' 

He  then  hastily  changed  the  subject,  by  ask- 
ing her  for  the  note  she  had  said  she  would 
send  by  him  to  her  father.  She  had  written 
but  a  few  lines,  and  delivering  them  to  Trefar- 
ley,  he  bade  her  farewell  with  much  emotion, 
and  immediately  quitted  the  room.  Clarina 
saw  him  depart  with  some  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion. She  was  convinced  that  change  of  air  was 
become  necessary  for  his  health,  and  she  looked 
with  vague  but  exciting  hope  for  soijae  result 
of  his  visit  to  her  father,  which  might,  if  not 
secure  to  her  the  protection  of  a  parent,  at  least 
avert  any  repetition  of  the  dangers  to  which  she 
had  already  been  exposed. 

The  intimation,  however,  which  Trcfarley 
had  given  her  concerning  writing  to  Rybrent, 
fell  heavily  on  her  spirits. 

During  all  her  sorrows,  the  unrestrained  in- 
tercourse which,  in  the  daily  occupation  of  her 
journal,  she  had  still  continued  to  hold  with 
Rybrent,    had   proved  an  unfailing  solace.     It 
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seemed  to  bind  her,  by  an  unbroken  link,  to 
the  one  only  being  now  remaining  on  earth  to  re- 
ceive and  share  her  affection.  She  had  imparted 
to  him  all  the  details  of  this  dreadful  tale ! 
her  horror — her  surmises — were  described  with 
minute  and  touching  confidence.  No  particular 
was  omitted,  but  the  one  fearful  suspicion  which 
had  early  glanced  across  her  mind,  and  which 
she  had  then  driven  from  her  with  disgust 
and  indignation.  But  on  the  day  after  Cla- 
verham's  cruel  visit,  when  the  wretched  Cla- 
rina  again  resorted  to  her  task,  alas !  even  cor- 
respondence with  Rybrent  had  lost  its  charm 
to  soothe  her  wounded  heart  !  She  read  with 
a  sort  of  cold  infatuation  the  whole  of  her  late 
glowing  and  ingenuous  detail ;  every  line  to  her 
deeply-grieved  soul  appeared  false  :  with  a  hasty 
but  natural  sensation  of  disgust,  she  threw  the 
pages  in  the  fire,  and,  rising  from  her  seat, 
abandoned  all  thought  of  proceeding  in  her  at- 
tempt that  day. 

When  she  again  resumed  it,  she  felt,  but  too 
late,  her  own  folly  in  the  hasty  destruction  she 
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had  made.  Her  mind  had  received  a  blow, 
under  which  it  seemed  to  sink  in  utter  dejec- 
tion. In  vain  she  strove  to  banish  the  train 
of  reasoning  to  which  Claverham  had  so  art- 
fully and  so  successfully  led,  and  to  which  her, 
own  recollections  added  such  fearful  strength. 

These  reminiscences  haunted  her  night  and 
day.  She  remembered  the  part  Agatha  had 
taken  in  defending  Jaqueline's  conduct  the  very 
night  before  her  departure ;  she  recalled  her  sis- 
ter's look,  her  heightened  colour,  and,  above  all, 
the  unusual  fervour  of  her  embrace,  which  had 
drawn  from  herself  a  playful  remark,  even  at  the 
sad  moment  of  their  parting.  But  the  unhappy, 
the  misled  Agatha  had  already  (it  appeared  but 
too  certain)  paid  a  dreadful  penalty  for  her  er- 
ror. Her  unprincipled  companion  too  was  dead. 
Clarina  believed  that  no  one  but  herself  knew 
the  facts,  which  most  plainly  indicated  to  her 
own  afflicted  spirit  any  marks  of  connivance — 
and  could  she  betray  her  lost,  her  murder- 
ed sister's  guilt  ?  Oh,  no !  not  to  Rybrent 
himself    could    she   even  hint    it.      Yet,  how 
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should  she  now  again  recount  the  horrible  tale 
of  which  she  thus  imagined  herself  alone  pos- 
sessed of  the  dreadful  solution ;  since  she  only 
could  afford  the  fatal  particulars,  which  even 
to  Claverham's  suspicions^  alive  as  they  were, 
seemed  wanting  to  render  such  a  supposition 
possible?  She  laboured  for  a  considerable 
time  in  vain  ;  all  her  expressions  seemed  to  her 
forced  and  unnatural. 

Her  endeavours  to  attribute  Agatha's  disap- 
pearance to  other  imaginable  causes,  even  though 
quoted  only  as  the  opinions  of  others,  appeared 
false  to  her  ingenuous  spirit :  on  her  own  sur- 
mises she  was  silent ;  and  she  had  concluded  by 
referring  him  to  Trefarley  for  details  on  a  topic 
which,  she  affirmed  most  truly,  was  too  painful 
for  her  to  touch.  She  was  now  surprised  and 
grieved  to  find  that  Trefarle,y  almost  unkindly, 
as  she  thought,  had  thrown  the  whole  task  upon 
her ;  and  several  days  elapsed  before  she  could 
complete  a  relation  of  the  affair  which  might 
in  any  way  satisfy  herself.  Even  at  the  last, 
she  felt  that  her  account  was  cold,  strained,  and 
c2 
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artificial ;  but  she  resolved  to  look  at  it  no 
more,  and  turned  for  relief  to  other  subjects — 
Trefarley's  intended  visit  to  her  father,  and 
her  hopes  from  its  result ;  Mrs.  Arleston's  abode 
at  Warrington,  together  with  a  description  of 
her  own  occupations  and  habits ;  on  which 
topics  she  soon  expatiated  with  her  wonted  ease 
and  confidence. 

Several  weeks  after  Trefarley's  departure  now 
passed  unbroken  by  any  occurrence,  save  the 
arrival  of  a  packet  from  Rybrent.  He  had 
reached  the  Cape  in  health  and  safety,  but  his 
parents  were  not  there,  and  he  was  now  about 
to  proceed  immediately  to  India. 

It  were  needless  to  dilate  on  Clarina's  feelings, 
on  opening  this  epistle  and  reading  its  joint 
address  to  Miss  De  Cruce  and  Agatha :  it  was 
full  of  hopes  and  fears,  all  of  which,  excepting 
those  regarding  his  parent's  health,  or  his  own 
return,  now  seemed  as  visionary  as  useless.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Clarina's  spirits  were  cheer- 
ed by  a  letter  which,  at  least,  had  brought  tid- 
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ings  of  his  health  and  safety ;  and  the  total  re- 
pose also  of  her  present  life  tended  gradually  to 
soothe  her  shaken  nerves. 

Claverham's  visits  were  now  both  frequent  and 
long;  and  such  was  his  dexterity  in  assuming 
good  qualities  he  possessed  not,  and  hiding  the 
evil  propensities  he  really  had,  (when,  as  at  pre- 
sent, the  latter  were  not  called  forth  by  any 
violent  excitement,)  that  Mrs.  Arleston,  notwith- 
standing her  good  judgment  and  excellent  prin- 
ciples, was  highly  pleased  with  him  ;  while  Cla- 
rina,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  intentions  to- 
wards her,  though  she  could  never  altogether 
shake  off  the  dread  with  which  she  had  always 
instinctively  regarded  him ;  and,  grateful  for 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  now  seemed  to 
study  her  feelings,  as  well  as  for  the  great 
exertions  she  believed  him  to  have  made  for  the 
recovery  of  her  sister  ;  influenced  too  by  the 
good  opinion  of  him  constantly  and  warmly  ex- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Arleston; — laboured  to  over- 
come prejudices  which  she  began  to  look  upon 
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as  unjust  as  well  as  ungrateful.  Every  day, 
therefore,  saw  her  reserve  towards  him  wear  off; 
while,  on  his  side,  he  redoubled  his  care,  as  he 
appeared  nearer  the  completion  of  his  design. 

His  nefarious  plan,  indeed,  had  been  execut- 
ed with  an  ease  almost  beyond  his  hopes ; 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  practise  on 
Ciarina's  youthful  heart;  which,  though  he 
knew  the  childish  preference  she  had  always 
shown  for  De  Cruce,  he  doubted  not  soon  to 
gain  by  attentions  and  arts  to  which  he  accord- 
ingly devoted  himself,  with  that  outward  but 
hollow  show  of  regard,  congenial  to  his  deceitful 
character  and  base  designs.  Rybrent  could  not 
return  for  a  year  at  least  (he  himself  seemed  to 
fear  a  longer  absence);  even  Trefarley  was 
gone;  Mrs.  Arleston  was  his  friend,  and  Cla- 
verham  revelled  in  secure  anticipation  of  success. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  Trefarley,  indeed, 
again  appeared ;  but  the  intelligence  he  brought 
rather  animated  and  confirmed,  than  checked 
Leonard's  triumphant  hopes.  Mr.  Starinville 
was  dead  !     Trefarley,  in  a  long  interview  with 
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Ciarina,  the  morning  after  his  return,  gave  her 
every  particular  of  this  unlooked-for  and  impor- 
tant event.     He  had  been  nearly  three  weeks 
in  France  before  he  visited  Paris.     This  time, 
he  afterwards  confessed,  he  had  spent  in  fruit- 
less researches  on  the  coast  to  gain  some  tidings 
of  Miss  Starinville ;  the  idea  having  rested  on 
his  mind  with  painful  weight,  that  instead  of 
imbruing  their  hands  in  her  blood,  Dugavet's 
villanous  associates  might  have  conveyed  her  to 
the  opposite  shore.     Not  the  slightest  trace  of 
her,  however,  could  be  found  ;  and  Trefarley,- 
at  length,  proceeded  to  Paris.     Nearly  a  week 
elapsed  there  before  he  could  discover  Mr.  Sta- 
rinville's  abode.     Domiciliated  as  he  had  been 
for  many  years  in  that  city,  associating  almost 
wholly  with  Frenchmen,  and  latterly  with  those 
only   of  the  lowest  order,    Trefarley,    a    total 
stranger  both  to  the  customs  and  society  of  the 
French  capital,  began  to  despair  of  finding  his 
address,  when  casually  making  the  inquiry  of 
a  mean-looking  person  who  stood  near  him  in 
the  street,  the  question  he  asked  was  promptly 
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answered,  and  pursuing  the  direction  he  ob- 
tained, he  quickly  stood  before  the  door  of  a 
good  but  gloomy-looking  house,  the  lower 
shutters  of  which  were  partly  closed. 

Here,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  malignant  fever, 
deserted  by  all  his  usual  associates,  who  feared 
the  contagion  of  his  disorder,  and  attended  only 
by  one  old  female  servant,  (the  remainder  of  his 
domestics  having  already  secured  all  that  be- 
longed to  them,  together  with  much  that  did 
not,  and  made  off,)  lay  the  wretched  man, 
sometimes  raving  under  the  excitement  of  deli- 
rium, and  at  others  relapsing  into  the  repose  of 
insensibility. 

Trefarley  spared  Clarina's  feelings,  sufficient- 
ly harrowed  by  this  recital,  the  appalling  horrors 
of  a  death-bed  of  guilt.  He  merely  informed 
her  that  Mr.  Starinville  lived  just  a  week  after 
he  had  thus  discovered  his  abode ;  and  that,  as 
he  visited  him  every  day,  he  had,  in  some  occa- 
sional lucid  intervals,  sufficiently  explained  who 
he  was,  to  obtain  some  answer  to  the  questions 
he  deemed  most  important.     The  dying  man 
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said  he  had  made  no  will,  and  supposed  his 
daughters  would  therefore  naturally  inherit  his 
property  ;  murmuring,  that  he  had  no  objection, 
since  he  found  himself  thus  ungratefully  desert- 
ed by  those  whose  cause  he  had  so  cordially 
espoused.  When  Trefarley  informed  him,  that 
he  feared  he  had  no  longer  more  than  one 
daughter,  and  would  have  detailed  Agatha's 
mysterious  disappearance,  the  unhappy  and  in- 
fatuated man  cut  him  short,  with  marks  of  im- 
patience, saying,  one  might  inherit  his  estates 
as  well  as  two,  and  that  he  wanted  no  particu- 
lars about  girls  who,  he  supposed,  felt  for  him 
neither  aifection  nor  respect.  Trefarley  would 
have  spoken  in  reply,  and  produced  Clarina's 
note ;  but  the  unnatural  father  would  hear  no 
more,  and  a  fit  of  delirium  succeeding,  pre- 
vented farther  conversation. 

In  the  midst  of  his  incoherent  language, 
Trefarley  said,  he  raved  much  and  often  about 
Madame  de  Rouvier,  with  whose  name  he  oc- 
casionally mentioned  others,  as  if  also  at  War- 
rington; but  political  and  revolutionary  projects 
c5 
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seemed  to  form  the  only  and  engrossing  theme 
of  these  wild  apostrophes.  Trefarley  attended 
him  daily  with  the  compassion  his  miserable 
situation  inspired,  even  though  the  medical  at- 
tendant fairly  declared  that  there  was  great  dan- 
ger of  contagion. 

But  his  connexion  with  the  Miss  Starinvilles, 
his  lonely  and  wretched  condition,  were  appeals 
to  humanity  too  strong  for  Trefarley  to  reject. 

In  one  tolerably  rational  interval,  he  ventured 
to  inquire  of  the  sufferer,  whether  he  had  seen 
Madame  de  Rouvier  since  her  return  to  Paris ; 
but  Mr.  Starinville  vehemently  and  angrily 
denied  that  she  had  quitted  Warrington ;  and 
Trefarley,  fearing  to  produce  farther  agitation, 
pressed  the  subject  no  more. 

It  was  evident  that  to  Dagavet's  name,  which 
Trefarley  cautiously  mentioned,  the  sick  man 
was  utterly  a  stranger.  This  assurance  was 
soothing  to  Clarina's  heart.  Her  father  then, 
at  least,  knew  not  of  the  depravity  of  the 
woman  to  whose  charge  he  had  entrusted  his 
daughter;    and   while  his  own  miserable  end, 
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and  his  total  want  of  affection  for  herself,  drew 
bitter  tears  down  her  cheek,  she  rejoiced  that 
she  might  thus  spare  his  memory  the  reproach 
of  having  wilfully  exposed  her  to  the  horrors 
she  had  endured.  Mr.  Starinville's  property 
in  Paris,  Trefarley  said,  had  probably  already 
vanished.  Without  authority  of  any  kind,  he 
had  not  been  able  even  to  check  the  spoliation, 
which,  indeed,  had  commenced  before  he  ar- 
rived, and  which  had,  no  doubt,  by  this  time 
left  nothing  to  be  preserved.  But  of  all  her 
father's  rich  and  extensive  property  in  Eng-s 
land,  Clarina  was  now  sole  and  undisputed 
heiress ;  and  her  first  petition  to  Trefarley,  when 
he  represented  to  her  this  result,  was,  that  he 
would  consent  to  be  named  by  her  as  her  guar- 
dian till  she  should  come  of  age. 

Trefarley  paused  with  some  hesitation  ere 
he  replied;  but  he  saw  no  better  alternative. 
Rybrent  De  Cruce  was  abroad,  and  was,  besides, 
almost  too  young  for  such  a  charge.  Though' 
of  Claverham's  designs  he  was  as  ignorant  as 
Clarina  herself,  many  obvious  objections  arose 
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against  offering  such  a  trust  to  him  ;  and  Tre- 
farley,  therefore,  assented  to  her  request,  only 
requiring  as  a  condition,  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  ask  Mr.  Eldridge  to  become  his  coad- 
jutor in  the  office.  To  this  Clarina  willingly 
consented  ;  and  the  worthy  magistrate,  on  Tre- 
farley's  application,  cheerfully  undertook  a 
charge,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  Clarina's 
afflicting  story  gave  him  an  especial  interest. 

Mrs.  Arleston  heard,  with  unconcealed  joy,  of 
the  affluence  and  independence  now  possessed 
by  her  amiable  and  interesting  young  friend  ; 
and  replied,  with  tears  of  unfeigned  gratitude, 
to  Clarina's  kindly  expressed  hopes  that  she 
would  continue  to  afford  her  the  society  and  pro- 
tection which  she  had  already  found  so  valuable. 
Mr.  Drywinkle's  sensations,  on  hearing  of  his 
master's  death,  it  would  be  hard  to  describe;  since 
he  could  not  by  any  means  decipher  them  himself. 
Born  and  bied  up  at  Warrington,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  its  young  heir,  way- 
ward as  from  infancy  he  had  been,  like  the  King, 
could  do  no    wrong.       Even   Mr.   Starinville's 
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protracted  absence   had  but  slightly  impaired 
Geoffry's  respect,  or  diminished  his  affection. 

But  the  same  hereditary  love  which  he  bore 
for  his  master,  he  also  nourished  for  his  two 
young  mistresses;  and  of  late  this  sentiment 
had  so  pulled  the  poor  steward's  heart  in  con- 
trary directions,  that  it  seemed  utterly  impos- 
sible but  that  one  end,  at  least,  of  the  chain 
must  break.  The  terrible  catastrophe  which 
at  length  took  place,  finally  produced  this 
effect.  Half  distracted  by  the  frightful  loss  of 
Miss  Starinville,  and  exasperated  into  the  most  ♦ 
flaming  fury  by  the  discovery  that  he  had,  for 
nearly  twelve  months,  been  endeavouring  pa- 
tiently to  bear,  and  even  to  soothe,  the  caprices 
of  a  personage  whom  he  now  heartily,  but 
vainly,  wished  he  had  kicked  out  of  the  house 
the  very  moment  of  his  arrival,  (a  process  which 
Geoffry,  in  his  bitter  wrath  against  Dugavet, 
never  seemed  to  dream  might  have  proved 
somewhat  difficult  in  its  execution;)  poor  Mr. 
Drywinkle  was  at  last  constrained  internally  to 
acknowledge  that  the  attempt  to  love  both  father 
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and  daughters  was  impracticable.  Yet  the 
smile  which  lighted  up  one  corner  of  his  eyes 
at  Clarina's  now  insured  safety  and  indepen- 
dence, and  the  tears  which  dimmed  the  other  at 
the  news  of  his  mastery's  miserable  end,  showed 
that  the  point  between  them  was  even  yet  con- 
flicted ;  while  his  reply  was  a  medley  as  confused 
as  the  feelings  that  dictated  it. 

"  Thank  Heaven  I"  GeofFry  hastily  exclaimed, 
"  there  are  to  be  no  more  murders,  then,  at  War- 
rington !  No  more  French  people,  men  or  women 
either  !  And  though  poor  Miss  Starinville,  to 
be  sure,  was  gone.  Miss  Clarina  might  now  be 
safe  and  happy  !"  Yet  he  was  very  sorry  his 
master  was  dead  ;  for  certainly  he  had  always 
been  a  fine,  noble  gentleman,  and  never  could 
have  meant — "  But  here  the  steward  got  puz- 
zled, and  paused  for  some  moments ;  till  his 
joy  breaking  forth  in  a  still  fuller  torrent  than 
before,  his  grey  eyes  actually  sparkled  with  de- 
light, as  he  looked  on  Clarina,  who  had  shown 
him  the  respect  of  communicating  this  intelli- 
gence to  him  herself,  and  forgetting  all  his  long- 
preserved  discretion,  he  cried, 
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"And  now.  Miss  Clarina,  young  Mr.  De 
Cruce  will  be  at  home  again,  I  warrant,  by 
and  by,  and  what  a  happy  wedding  we  shall 
have  r 

Clarina  coloured  even  to  crimson,  but  it  was 
apparently  not  with  anger ;  for  though  she  did 
not,  it  is  true,  even  look  at  Geoffry,  as  she  im- 
mediately quitted  the  room,  she  sent  him  that 
same  evening  a  handsome  present,  as  a  trifling 
remuneration,  she  said,  of  his  long  and  faithful 
services. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  Claverham's  satis- 
faction at  this  unhoped-for,  but  timely  event, 
was  unbounded.  Clarina,  and  her  rich  inheri- 
tance, he  looked  upon  as  his  own.  And  though 
shortly  after  he  received,  on  declaring  to  her 
his  hopes  and  wishes,  a  sudden  and  total  re- 
jection of  his  suit,  yet  he  only  attributed  this 
refusal  (accompanied  as  it  had  been  with  marks 
of  astonishment)  to  an  unguarded  hastiness  in 
his  own  proceedings,  which,  though  he  now 
blamed  and  regretted,  he  by  no  means  deemed 
irretrievable ;  especially  as  he  finally  succeeded 
in  obtaining  Clarina's  permission  to  continue  his 
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friendship  and   visits,   provided  he  would  not 
renew  the  subject. 

She  had,  indeed,  listened  to  his  proposals 
with  both  astonishment  and  alarm.  She  had 
fancied  long  before,  that  he  was  attached  to  her 
unfortunate  sister,  and  had  once,  with  bitter 
pain,  as  has  been  seen,  imagined  his  affection 
was  returned.  For,  impressed  with  Rybrenfs 
parting  cautions,  and  disgusted  with  her  own 
suspicions  of  Leonard's  conduct  towards  Ma- 
dame de  Rouvier,  she  had  regarded  even  the 
possibility  of  Agatha's  attachment  to  such  a 
man  as  a  serious  misfortune.  This  last  sup- 
position had,  indeed,  now  given  way  to  one  of 
much  deeper  agony ;  while  Claverham's  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  relieved  from  the  heavy 
implications,  which  alone,  she  believed,  had 
drawn  down  Rybrent's  censure,  would  hence- 
forth, she  imagined,  even  in  his  eyes,  stand  clear 
and  unsullied. 

But  that  he  had  entertained  any  fondness  for 
herself,  she  had  never  for  an  instant  dreamed  ; 
and  perhaps  the  consciousness,  which  had  of 
late  secretly  stolen  upon  her,  of  her  own  strong 
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partiality  for  Rybrent,  created  the  alarm  which 
mingled  itself  with  her  astonishment  at  the  dis- 
covery. For,  fair  as  Leonard's  character  now 
stood,  she  could  not  so  far  forget  the  animosity 
he  had  been  wont  to  show  towards  young  De 
Cruce,  as  not  to  shudder  with  fear  at  the  effect 
any  acknowledged  preference  for  the  latter 
might  produce.  Alas  !  would  Rybrent's  early 
affection  for  her  prove  permanent  as  her  own 
towards  him  ?  Clarina  could  not  know.  Yet 
she  felt  she  could  never  accept  or  return  Leo- 
nard's regard,  though  fearful  of  exasperating 
his  warm  temper.  Too  young  to  venture  on 
any  decisive  steps,  and  too  gentle  in  her  nature 
to  be  willing  to  inflict  what  appeared  unneces- 
sary pain,  she  had  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment mentioned,  and  his  visits  were  soon  as  fre- 
quent as  before. 

Yet,  even  to  his  naturally  sanguine  and  pre- 
suming temper,  it  became  evident,  that  to  gain 
the  hold  he  wished  on  Clarina's  affections,  was 
likely  to  be  a  work  of  far  greater  difficulty  than 
he  had  anticipated.  Thu3  he  at  last  began  to 
suspect  her  regard  for  Rybrent  was  more  deep- 
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ly  rooted  than  he  had  imagined ;  and  he  now 
cursed  his  own  folly  in  having  so  rashly  entered 
the  hsts  v/ith  a  rival  thus  fortunate ;  and  even 
sometimes  wished  that  he  had  selected  Clarina  as 
his  victim,  rather  than  her  sister,  with  whom,  he 
persuaded  himself,  he  should  have  had  greater 
influence. 

Yet  he  long  watched  in  vain  to  discover 
aught  which  might  justify  the  suspicious  jea- 
lousy he  entertained.  Clarina  never  spoke  of 
Rybrent;  and  when  Claverham,  to  try  her, 
occasionally  introduced  the  subject,  she  betray- 
ed no  emotion.  Content,  therefore,  with  these 
experiments,  and  gratified  by  her  uniform 
though  reserved  kindness  to  himself,  his  hopes 
once  more  began  to  revive. 

Meantime,  month  after  month  elapsed.  Cla- 
rina heard  from  India,  that  Rybrent  had  arrived 
there,  but  had  found  his  mother  dead.  His 
father,  he  added,  was  in  no  state  to  move  at 
present;  and  his  return,  therefore,  he  was 
grieved  to  announce,  must  be  still  uncertain. 
Clarina    mentioned    this   with  gravity  indeed. 
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but  without  embarrassment;  and  Claverham 
heard  it  with  triumphant  delight.  Trefarley 
was  now  scarcely  ever  beheld  at  Warrington, 
unless  when  any  business  made  his  presence 
necessary.  For  this  his  declining  health  ap- 
peared a  sufficient  cause;  for  his  looks  bore 
evident  marks  of  rapid  decay,  though  he  would 
confess  no  ailment ;  while  the  smile  which  some- 
times lit  up  his  face,  when  any  serious  alarm  was 
expressed  for  him  by  others,  showed  that  the 
event  they  thus  dreaded,  was  rather  an  object 
of  hopeful  anticipation  to  himself.  By  most 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  Rybrent  was  well 
nigh  forgotten ;  and  Clarina's  secluded  life 
affording  but  a  dull  topic  of  discourse,  few 
now  cared  whether  the  union  once  predicted 
with  so  much  certainty  would  ever  take  place 
or  not.  Of  these  few,  Mr.  Drywinkle's  senti- 
ments have  already  been  described  ;  and  deeply 
were  they  shared  by  his  faithful  ally,  Mrs. 
Gripskirt,  to  whom  his  frequent  visits,  in  her 
present  lonely  condition,  had  become  doubly 
acceptable,  and   who  discussed  the  extraordi- 
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nary  events  which  had  occurred   at   Warring- 
ton with  an  eagerness  more  suited  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  according  infinitely  better 
with  his  taste,   than  the  sententious  solemnity 
of  Mrs.  Rustleton.     This  latter  personage  had 
indeed   been  well  nigh   paralysed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Dugavet's  real  condition ;  and  some 
of  her   associates,    especially    poor    Mr.    Dry- 
winkle,    had    seriously  feared    that    she  would 
become  utterly  dumb  at  the  very  time,   of  all 
others,    when   he   most  wished   her    to    speak. 
She  had  listened  with  provoking  increduhty  to 
the   bewildered  assertions  of  the   steward  and 
his    attendant    Joe,   on    their   return  from  the 
hut ;  but  when,  on  the  body  being  brought  to 
the  house,  she  herself  stood  over  it,   and  con- 
templated the   face  of  the  ill-fated  young  man, 
whose  handsome    features   (shrouded   and   dis- 
guised as  they  had  been)  were  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  her,  the  deathlike  paleness  which  over- 
spread her  visage,  and  the  tremour  which  slight- 
ly shook  her  rigid  frame,   though  not  a  word 
escaped  her  lips,  proved  that   her  recognition 
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of  the   form   before  her   was  as  painful   as   it 
was  certain. 

She  turned  away ;  nor  could  Geoffry's  vehe- 
ment and  almost  frantic  inquiries  gain  from 
her  a  single  syllable  either  of  sympathy  or 
assent.  Whether  she  vvas  ashamed  of  her  own 
want  of  penetration,  or  too  greatly  disgusted 
with  a  scene  of  guilt  and  fraud  so  far  beyond 
her  worst  suspicions ;  or  whether  her  intellects 
were  really  puzzled  upon  the  subject,  cannot 
be  known:  but  it  is  certain  that,  from  that 
moment,  Mrs.  Rustleton  was  never  heard  to 
mention  the  name  of  Jaqueline  or  Dugavet ; 
and  that  in  the  only  allusion  she  was  afterwards 
known  to  make  to  that  personage,  she  was  ob- 
served to  use  the  indeterminate  and  cautious  ex- 
pression of  "  that  creature  ;"  a  paraphrase  which 
left  her  real  opinion  on  the  matter  as  deep  a 
mystery  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  sun  was  rising  in  the  clear  brilliancy  of 

an  October   morning,  behind   the   hills ; 

there  had  been  some  showers  in  the  night,  and 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees,  which,  in 
many  places,  fringe  those  eminences  to  their 
summits,  were  beaded  with  large  diamond  drops 
that  hung  quivering  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  the  wood  below  yet  lay  deep  in 
shade.  Several  narrow  lines  of  white  vapour 
marked  the  windings  of  various  streamlets,  which 
else  had  lain  hid,  each  in  its  deep  and  shady  bed. 
At  first,  these  slender  mists  stretched  their  well- 
defined  and  unbroken  length  like  silver  gi^les 
athwart  the  woods  below  ;  but  as  the  air  received 
the  sun's  increasing  warmth,  the  cold  and  still 
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precision  of  their  forms  began  to  yield ;  the  sides 
curled  off  in  fleecy  wreaths,  which  clung  awhile 
in  detached  masses  upon  the  trees,  and  then 
gradually  melted  away.  The  short  turf  on  the 
summit  of  the  hills  was  overspread  in  gentle 
shade  by  a  fairy  network,  which  it  seemed 
impious  for  human  foot  to  disturb ;  while  the 
shining  threads  not  only  crossed  each  other  in 
thick  patches  on  the  grass,  but  even  stretched 
their  bright  and  tangled  web  over  the  tall 
heath  and  furze  which  rose  in  tufts  around. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  exhilarating,  and  a 
young  sportsman,  who  with  his  dog  and  gun 
had  climbed  a  rough  and  difficult  ascent,  stood 
contemplating  with  pleasure  and  surprise  the 
singularly  wild  and  solitary  scene  which  sud- 
denly lay  beneath  his  feet. 

Though  his  dress  and  accoutrements  denoted 
the  chase,  while  the  ruddy  health  on  his 
cheek^nd  the  bright  glance  of  his  dark  eye, 
appeared  to  denote  a  heart  open  to  its  enjoy- 
ments ;    yet    so   deeply   had    his  thoughts  till 
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now  been  engrossed  by  some  secret  but  over- 
powering influence,  that  the  hills  he  had  already 
crossed,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  and  all  the 
varied  charms  of  nature,  had  hitherto  remained 
entirely  unnoticed. 

It  is  true,  a  gun  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and 
as  he  plunged  down  each  dark  gulley,  pushed 
vigorously  through  the  tangled  thicket  on  its 
side,  forded  or  leaped  the  water  at  its  foot,  or 
climbed,  with  an  activity  which  seemed  to  want 
no  rest,  the  opposite,  and  sometimes  perpendi- 
cular, ascent,  a  casual  observer,  had  such  crossed 
his  path,  might  easily  have  imagined  that  his  pur- 
suit was  as  earnest  as  his  step  was  free,  and  that 
the  joy  which  beamed  in  his  open  and  manly 
countenance  was  but  the  reflection  of  the  beauty 
that  on  all  sides  smiled  around  him.  But  the 
only  eye  that  watched  his  progress  was  that  of 
a  much  more  accurate  and  experienced  judge  : 
and  greatly  was  poor  Rover  dismayad,  and 
wistfully  did  he  look  in  his  master's  face  for 
some  solution  of  the  strange  enigma,  when,  after 
bounding  joyfully  over  brake  and  bush,  splash- 
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mg  and  wading  through  each  shallow  pool,  or 
wheeling  at  his  utmost  speed  round  the  open 
turf  on  the  heights  they  had  already  traversed, 
he  returned  with  eager  diligence  to  draw  his 
patron's  attention  to  the  game  he  repeatedly 
started,  and  found  him  plodding  resolutely  on 
in  some  contrary  direction,  utterly  insensible  to 
all  the  hints  and  signals  he  was  wont  so  readily 
to  understand,  and  equally  regardless  of  the  cla- 
morous remonstrances  which,  issuing  in  short 
and  shrill  barks,  showed  at  length  that  Rover's 
patience  was  entirely  exhausted. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  this  state  of 
things  might  have  continued;  but  at  last,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  pause  in  the  young  sports- 
man's cogitations,  or  from  the  singular  aspect 
of  the  scene,  its  wildness  and  novelty  that 
forced  themselves  upon  his  attention,  on  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  the  steep  ridge  he  had  just 
mounted,  he  stopped  short  for  the  first  time  that 
morning,  and,  breaking  from  the  reverie  which 
had  till  then  made  hill  or  dale  appear  alike  to 
him,  surveyed  with  interest  and  curiosity  the 
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deep  glen  beneath.  "  This  is  a  strange  and 
lonely  spot  indeed  P  he  murmured  to  himself; 
while  his  attention  being  thus  roused,  he  now 
traced  the  singular  features  of  the  deep  and 
narrow  dell  whose  wild  aspect  had  extorted  this 
remark.  It  was  a  dark  ravine,  on  the  opposite 
face  of  which  a  few  small  rills  trickled  in  hand- 
breadth  fissures  down  a  perpendicular  and  naked 
rock,  till  they  were  lost  to  sight  in  a  depth  so 
profound,  that  his  eye  explored  its  details  for 
some  time  in  vain,  before  he  could  ascertain  any 
probable  outlet  for  the  stream,  whose  existence 
below  was  only  betrayed  by  a  yet  undissolved 
line  of  snow-white  mist.  The  height  on  which 
he  stood  terminated  abruptly  before  him  in  a 
broken  and  treacherous  edge,  so  undermined 
as  to  overhang  in  many  places  the  irregular 
wood  which,  richly  clothed  this  side  of  the 
narrow  vale;  while  the  trees,  sometimes  appa- 
rently rising  on  knolls,  and  sometimes  sunk  so 
deep  in  chasms  that  their  heads  but  just  reached 
his  sight,  proved  how  wildly  the  ground  beneath 
them  was  broken. 
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Immediately  below  his  feet,  however,  they 
lifted  their  broad  summits  in  more  regular  suc- 
cession above  one  another,  till  the  overhang- 
ing ground  fwbade  their  nearer  approach, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  access  to  the 
glen  from  that  spot  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
dangerous. 

From  this  abrupt  height,  therefore,  he  gazed 
awhile  on  the  scene  before  him,  watching  the 
stream  of  light  which  gradually  poured  from 
the  ascending  sun  into  the  depth  below,  gilding 
by  turns  the  head  of  each  taller  tree,  and  dis- 
covering hollows  as  yet  unobserved. 

But  the  eyes  detain  not  long  the  heart  which 
is  absorbed  in  its  own  joy  or  bitterness ;  and  the 
young  sportsman's  thoughts  at  length  involun- 
tarily wandering  from  the  scene  before  him,  he 
turned  his  head  in  a  contrary  direction,  though, 
it  must  be  owned,  he  well  knew  that  the  inter- 
vening hill  he  had  left  behind  must  prevent  all 
sight  of  a  spot  so  attractive. 

That  this  moment  of  retrospection  may  not 
however    be  lost,  we  will  employ  it  in  briefly 
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informing  our  readers  of  those  intermediate  cir- 
cumstances which,  while  Rybrent  De  Cruce  thus 
turned  to  look  in  the  direction  of  Warrington, 
brightened  his  eye  with  joy,  and  might  well 
justify  his  inattention  to  the  truly  singular  glen 
above  which  he  now  stood. 

He  had  attended  in  India  with  filial  care  and 
affection  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  whose 
health  and  spirits,  already  injured,  from  the 
moment  of  his  wife's  death,  had  gradually,  but 
visibly,  declined.  Unwilling  to  leave  a  coun- 
try and  customs  endeared  to  him  by  habit, 
and  possessing  in  his  son's  society  all  that 
England  could  offer  him  of  attraction,  General 
De  Cruce  continued  to  linger  in  Bengal,  against 
both  his  promise  and  his  judgment,  till  his 
remaining  strength  at  last  totally  failed.  Con- 
scious then  of  his  error,  and  deeply  lament- 
ing, when  too  late,  his  infirmity  of  purpose, 
he  would  have  obliged  Rybrent  to  leave 
him ;  but  this  his  son,  though  profoundly 
affected  with  the  sad  intelligence  he  had, 
meantime  received  from  Warrington,  positively 
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refused,  and  continued  to  watch  over  the  sick 
bed  of  his  declining  parent,  till,  after  nearly  two 
years  of  protracted  suffering,  General  De  Cruce 
at  length  breathed  his  last.  It  was  then  that 
Rybrent's  eye,  still  wet  with  natural  tears,  look- 
ed keenly  and  wistfully  towards  home.  It  is 
true,  he  knew  that  home  was  altered, — greatly 
and  grievously  altered.  The  good  Theresa 
De  Cruce,  the  guardian  of  his  infancy,  had  ex- 
pired even  before  he  had  quitted  sight  of  the 
English  shore ;  and  Agatha,  his  early  friend, 
the  gay  and  lovely  Agatha,  had,  it  seemed,' 
met  a  fate  as  terrible  as  mysterious.  In  vain 
had  Rybrent  read  Clarina's  letter  containing 
this  strange  history  over  and  over  again. 

It  was  unintelligible,  he  thought;  unlike  her- 
self, cold  and  unsatisfactory.  But  the  subject, 
no  doubt,  was  dreadful,  as  she  said,  and  she 
might  well  express  herself  with  difficulty. 
Yet,  why  had  not  Trefarley  written  concerning 
it  ?  Why  had  he  left  such  details  to  one  so  lit- 
tle capable,  it  appeared,  of  the  task,  as  Clarina  ? 
Trefarley,  she  had  subsequently  informed  Ry- 
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brentj  was  ill,  though  he  never  in  his  own  letters 
mentioned  any  failure  in  his  health  ;  and  both, 
after  relating  the  ill  success  of  every  effort  to 
recover,  or  even  to  trace,  the  unhappy  Agatha, 
seemed,  almost  by  mutual  consent,  to  avoid  the 
distressing  subject.  Mr.  Starinville,  meantime, 
had  died  ;  and  Rybrent's  heart,  wounded  as  it 
was  by  the  afflicting  train  of  events  which  had 
robbed  him  of  his  fond  and  well-loved  friends, 
yet  bounded  with  joy  at  the  thought  that  Cla- 
rina,  solitary  indeed,  but  safe  under  Mrs. 
Arleston^s  protection,  and  secure  from  all  far- 
ther dangers  from  her  misguided  parent,  still 
remained  to  him. 

He  followed  his  father  to  the  grave,  and  now 
waited  only  an  opportunity  to  embark  in  some 
home-bound  vessel.  Two  months,  however, 
elapsed  before  such  an  occasion  occurred;  and 
Ry brent,  who,  while  his  father  lived,  never 
suffered  even  his  eyes  •  to  wander  towards  the 
sea,  gazed  at  the  ocean  daily,  with  an  impa- 
tient and  almost  despairing  sensation  of  its  im- 
mensity.     At  length  he  was  really  on  board 
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the  ship  which  was  to  convey  him  to  England 
and  Clarina,  and  he  was  willing  to  hail  as  a  pro- 
pitious omen  the  circumstance,  that  the  same 
day  which  began  his  homeward  voyage  com- 
pleted his  one-and-twentieth  year.  Some  tears 
of  natural  sorrow,  indeed,  dimmed  his  eye,  and 
effaced  his  new-raised  hopes,  while  he  gazed 
on  the  receding  shores  of  India,  where  the  ashes 
of  both  his  parents  reposed ;  but  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  meeting  which  awaited  him  again 
quickly  returned,  and  he  counted  each  day  with 
impatience. 

Intelligence  of  the  momentous  war  with 
France,  now  just  begup,  had  reached  Calcutta, 
and  the  voyage  from  India  (interminable  as  it 
may  well  always  seem  to  a  lover's  hopes)  was 
rendered  longer  than  ever  by  the  necessity  of 
sailing  in  company  and  with  convoy. 

The  lingering  period  was  spent  by  young 
De  Cruce  in  all  the  alternations  which  highly- 
wrought  hopes  and  fears  can  produce.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  future  shone  before  his  eyes 
as  smooth  and  bright  as  the  often  glassy  sea  on 
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which  he  sailed  ;  and  Clarina,  as  affectionate  as 
ever,  and  now  independent,  would,  he  felt  as 
sured,  consent  on  his  return  to  an  immediate 
union  ;  but  at  other  times  he  would  peruse  her 
later  letters,  till  he  imagined  he  discovered  in 
them  some  change,  if  not  in  the  sentiments,  at 
least  in  the  open  and  artless  language  in  which 
her  affection  was  formerly  conveyed.  They 
were  perhaps  as  frequent  as  before,  but  cer- 
tainly more  reserved.  Then,  Claverham's  cha- 
racter was  carefully  and  conscientiously  cleared 
in  them,  his  services  and  sympathy  were  grate- 
fully described,  and,  as  Rybrent  jealously  fan- 
cied, magnified  with  partial  warmth. 

In  short,  his  restless  ingenuity  found  enough 
to  excite  uneasiness,  which  increased  to  tor- 
ment as  the  vessel  at  length  drew  near  the 
English  coast.  But  Rybrent  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  flying  to  Warrington,  his  reception 
from  the  delighted  and  ingenuous  Clarina 
put  all  these  dark  suggestions  to  instantaneous 
flight,  and  left  him  nothing  to  fear  ;  while  her 
increased  loveliness  and  deeply-rooted  affection 
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even  surpassed  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  It 
may  readily  be  imagined,  that  no  long  time 
elapsed  before  their  mutual  sentiments  were 
sufficiently  explained  to  leave  nothing  but  the 
period  for  their  union  to  be  fixed :  an  event 
which,  Ry brent  affirmed,  and  even  Mrs.  Ar- 
leston  agreed,  ought  to  take  place  as  spee- 
dily as  possible.  Clarina  had  more  reasons 
than  she  disclosed  even  to  Rybrent  for  ma- 
king but  little  opposition  to  this  hasty  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  some  of  Claverham's  later  interviews* 
with  her,  his  fury  at  Rybrent's  expected  return, 
which,  notwithstanding  Clarina*'s  wish  to  conceal 
it,  quickly  became  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  his  mortification  at  her  continued  rejection, 
(for,  as  might  be  expected,  he  had  soon  broken 
his  promise  of  not  renewing  his  suit,)  had  risen 
to  an  alarming  height,  and  he  had  dropped 
dark  sentences  of  ambiguous  but  revengeful 
import.  Too  much  terrified  at  what  she  heard, 
to  venture  to  incense  him  farther  by  forbidding 
him  her  presence,  and  yet  despairing  by  any 
D  5 
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effort  to  induce  him  peaceably  to  acquiesce  in 
a  determination  she  felt  it  impossible  to  alter, 
Clarina  had  looked  for  Rybrenfs  arrival  with 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  hope,  which  his  sudden 
appearance,  in  a  form  more  strikingly  noble 
than  ever,  and  with  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  an  attachment  which  absence  had  but 
increased,  changed,  for  some  hours  at  least,  into 
overwhelming  and  unmingled  joy.  But  Ry- 
brent  withdrew,  and  all  her  fears  returned. 
After  a  few  days,  however,  he  informed  her, 
that  Leonard  had  visited  him  at  Esterfield  with 
much  civility,  if  not  warmth  of  friendship ; 
and  Clarina,  though  she  deemed  it  safer  not  to 
venture  on  any  disclosure  of  his  sentiments  to 
Rybrent,  felt  much  relieved  by  this  account. 

Still,  the  dread  which  his  last  stormy  inter- 
view had  excited  in  her  mind,  caused  her  to 
consent  without  opposition  to  the  haste  which 
Rybrent  proposed.  Once  his  wife,  she  be- 
lieved Leonard's  wild  hopes,  and  still  wilder 
threats,  would  cease,  and  he  might  even  then 
quit  a   vicinity  in  which,  with  cold   and  des- 
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perate  obstinacy,  he  now  appeared  resolved  to 
linger. 

Meantime,  young  De  Cruce's  prospects  were 
bright  as  summer  sunshine.  One  dark  shade 
alone  seemed  to  cross  his  future  path,  in  the 
evidently  declining  and  dangerous  state  of  health 
in  which  he  had  found  Trefarley,  to  whom  he 
was  warmly  and  gratefully  attached. 

But,  once  united  to  Clarina,  Rybrent  pro- 
posed to  make  some  lengthened  excursion, 
in  which  he  intended  to  insist  on  Trefarley's 
joining  them;  and  with  the  buoyant  hopes  of 
youth,  he  felt  assured  that  the  depression  on 
his  friend's  spirits,  which  he  could  not  but  re- 
mark, as  well  as  the  failure  in  his  health,  must 
yield  to  such  a  remedy. 

Concerning  every  circumstance  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Agatha's  fate,  he  had  inquired  with  all 
the  solicitude  of  keen  and  unfeigned  affection  ; 
and  he  frankly  acknowledged  to  Clarina,  that 
her  account  of  the  affair  had  appeared  to  him 
unsatisfactory  and  constrained.  Poor  Clarina, 
with    some   hesitation,  confessed  that  she  had 
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burned  all  the  details  she  had  at  first  writ- 
ten, believing,  she  said,  that  Trefarley  would 
relate  the  sad  history  better ;  and,  she  added, 
that  when  she  found  the  task  was  unexpectedly 
left  to  herself,  she  had  felt  quite  unable  to 
make,  without  shrinking,  such  a  repetition. 

Rybrent  was  Httle  satisfied  with  an  explana- 
tion so  vague,  if  not  so  strange ;  but  Clarina's 
cheek,  changing  every  instant  as  she  spoke,  the 
heavy  drops  which  fell  from  her  averted  eyes, 
and  the  obvious  agitation  of  her  whole  frame, 
denoting  her  acute  mental  suffering,  Rybrent's 
affection  was  alarmed,  and,  anxious  only  for 
her  relief,  he  immediately  dropped  a  subject 
at  once  so  painful  and  mysterious.  Yet  so 
strongly  was  his  curiosity  excited  by  answers 
thus  ambiguous  on  a  topic  in  which  he  felt  such 
keen  interest,  that  he  renewed  it  with  Tre- 
farley the  following  day,  and  received  again 
from  his  languid  lips  an  unbroken  and  unde- 
viating  detail  of  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  sad  and  fatal  event.  These,  how- 
ever,   Rybrent  already   knew;     and    when    he 
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pressed  Trefarley,  as  to  his  own  opinion  of  this 
extraordinary  occurrence,  the  unhappy  young 
man  only  said  faintly,  '*  Ask  me  no  more,  my 
friend  !  Believe  me,  I  have  told  you  all  I  know 
regarding  this  dreadful  tale.  I  cannot  myself 
ascertain  what  I  think !"  and  his  exhausted 
voice  and  hectic  cheek  showed  him  incapable 
of  farther  conversation,  even  on  more  indifferent 
subjects.  Rybrent  felt  surprise  as  well  as  un- 
easiness, and  mused  long  and  painfully,  as  he 
returned  alone,  on  the  few  and  unsatisfying 
particulars  which  seemed  all  that  remained  of  an 
event  so  dark  and  suspicious.  But  he  mused  in 
vain.  The  deep  mystery  of  the  whole  trans- 
action baffled  all  his  conjectures ;  and  no  wonder 
if  the  joyful  prospect  opening  before  him  gra- 
dually again  seized  on  his  youthful  mind,  and 
busied  his  thoughts  with  happier  images. 

All  preparations  were  now  rapidly  and  satis- 
factorily completed,  and  the  morrow  (that  trea- 
cherous day  which  mocks  more  hopes  than  it 
fulfils)  was  at  length  appointed  for  the  mar- 
riage.     No  obstacle,  indeed,  appeared  in  this 
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case  possible,  where  there  was  neither  authority 
to  interrupt,  nor  power  to  check,  the  mutual 
attachment  which  had  so  long  and  uninter- 
ruptedly subsisted  between  the  youthful  and 
now  independent  lovers.  Rybrent,  who  had 
risen  before  dawn,  rode  over  to  Warrington, 
and,  leaving  his  horse  there,  proceeded  in  a 
ramble  till  breakfast  with  his  dog  and  gun, — not, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  enjoy  the  chase,  but  solely 
to  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipations  of  his 
future  life  which  opened  before  him,  and  thus 
to  while  away  some  of  the  early  hours  of  the 
only  day  that  now  intervened  between  his  hopes 
and  their  accomplishment. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  not  marvellous,  then,  that  poor  Rover 
found  his  master's  inattention  this  morning  so 
incorrigible,  nor  that  the  wildness  of  the  deep 
glen  over  which  Rybrent  so  unexpectedly  stood, 
had  little  power  long  to  detain  his  thoughts,  or 
even  his  eyes,  which  instinctively  turned,  as  has 
been  said,  towards  Warrington.  The  house 
indeed  was  not  to  be  seen, — Rybrent  having,  in 
the  vigour  of  youth  and  spirits,  proceeded  at  so 
rapid  a  pace,  as  to  have  left  it  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind.  Though  the  recesses  among 
the  hills  on  this  side  of  Warrington  were,  of 
course,  not  so  familiar  to  him  as  the  grounds 
nearer  Esterfield,  (the  house  itself  having,  in 
general,  formed  his  stopping  point,)  yet  he 
imagined  he  knew  the   scenery   well,  and  had 
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really,  therefore,  been  surprised,  as  well  as 
pleased,  with  the  novelty  and  deep  seclusion  of 
the  ravine  he  had  just  discovered ;  while  Rover, 
whose  dutiful  patience  was  entirely  exhausted, 
and  whose  expectations  of  any  joint  sport  with 
his  abstracted  and  incomprehensible  master  were 
utterly  damped,  had  quickly  plunged  headlong 
down  the  difficult  descent,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  catering  henceforth  only  for  his 
own  amusement.  Both  parties  continued  thus 
separately  engaged  during  the  period  which  has 
afforded  time  for  the  above  abridged  detail. 
But  young  De  Cruce's  lucubrations  at  length 
terminated  in  a  desire  to  retrace  his  steps  in 
the  same  direction  his  thoughts  had  flown, 
and  perceiving,  on  consulting  his  watch,  that 
Clarina's  breakfast  hour  was  approaching,  he 
whistled  to  recall  his  rambling  companion,  and 
waited,  somewhat  impatiently,  a  few  minutes 
for  his  approach. 

But  his  signal  was  in  vain  :  Rover  obeyed  it 
not ;  and  Rybrent  soon  fancied  that  he  heard  in 
the  depth  below,  a  succession  of  short  and  quick 
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barks,  which  proved  him  engaged  in  some  pur- 
suit or  contest  too  important,  if  not  too  perilous, 
to  allow  of  attention  even   to  his  master's  call. 
Rybrent  several  times  repeated  his  name  in  vain, 
and  listening  more  intently,  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  it  was  indeed  Rover's  cry  below,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  that  it  was  the  voice 
of  fear  no  less  than  wrath.     Half  provoked  and 
half  excited  by  that  eager  desire  of  pursuit  or 
peril,  which  seems  inherent  in  man  as  well  as 
dog,  Rybrent  pondered  a  moment.     "  I  may  as 
well  return  that  way,"  he  at  length  decided  ;  "  it 
is  but  clambering  down  this  rough  piece,  and  I 
must  issue  somewhere  below,  near  the  foot  of 
that  western   hill  at  the  edge  of  the  park.     I 
shall  then  be  nearer  the  house  than  I  am  here, 
and  can  see  in   my  way  what   has   so  roused 
poor  Rover's  alarm  !" 

The  thought  had  scarcely  passed,  when  he 
was  already  eagerly  examining  the  possibility 
of  putting  it  in  execution.  Yet  so  extremely 
rugged  and  difficult  was  the  descent  before 
him,  that  some  minutes  elapsed   ere,  with  his 
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utmost  exertion,  and  at  the  imminent  peril 
of  a  severe  fall,  he  could  so  far  accomplish 
his  purpose  as  to  get  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
rank  of  trees,  on  whose  leafy  heads  he  had 
before  gazed. 

Once  there,  however,  to  proceed  seemed  less 
hazardous,  though  quite  as  difficult ;  the  brush- 
wood through  which  he  had  to  press  being  so 
thickly  tangled,  and  the  ground  so  deeply  bro- 
ken, that  once  or  twice  he  regretted  having  un- 
dertaken, for  so  slight  a  cause,  a  route  which 
appeared  likely  from  its  intricacy,  rather  than 
its  length,  to  detain  him  longer  than  he  wished. 
To  return,  however,  was  even  less  easy  than  to 
proceed;  besides  that  Rover's  continued  barking, 
which  he  now  still  more  distinctly  heard,  urged 
him  to  pursue  his  course.  He  therefore,  for 
some  time,  vigorously  pushed  on  his  downward 
way,  still  guided  by  the  sound,  when,  at  length, 
he  was  somewhat  startled  at  finding  a  sudden 
stop  put  to  his  descent  by  a  kind  of  wall,  which 
seemed  to  form  one  side  of  a  wattled  hut,  so 
old  and  rotten,  indeed,  as  well  nigh  to  give 
way  to  his  pressure,  yet  apparently  stuffed,  and 
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recently  but  hastily  repaired,  in  several  places 
from  within.  The  brushwood  through  which  he 
had  with  such  difficulty  pressed,  rested  upon  and 
half  covered  this  solitary  edifice;  and  the  thought 
of  the  hut  of  which  he  had  heard,  but  the  re- 
mains of  which,  as  Trefarley  had  pleaded  him- 
self unable  to  guide  him  to  them,  and  as  his  own 
time  had  been  fully  occupied,  he  had  never 
attempted  to  visit,  now  rushed  into  his  mind. 
Rover's  short  and  hurried  cries,  close  as  he 
was,  on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  increased 
as  he  seemed  conscious  his  master's  aid  was 
approaching ;  and  Rybrent,  with  highly  excited 
feelings,  looked  for  a  moment  on  his  gun,  and, 
hastily  cocking  it,  pushed  forcibly  round  the 
side  of  the  hut,  and  quickly  emerged  on  the  small 
green  before  it,  across  which  a  recent  track  was 
plainly  visible. 

In  the  midst  of  this  little  plat  stood  the  tall 
tree  which  had  been  described  to  him,  and  which 
he  instantly  recognized,  as  he  cast  a  hasty  glance 
around.  But  no  human  shape  was  visible ;  while 
Rover,  now  barking  boldly,  and  evidently  de- 
lighted with  his  master's  presence,  was  standing 
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in  the  doorway  of  the  wretched  dwelling,  within 
which,  it  was  plain,  was  to  be  found  the  object  of 
his  terror  or  his  wrath.  Accordingly,  Rybrent 
stooped  slightly  to  enter  the  gloomy  habitation, 
but  for  a  moment  all  was  too  dark  within  to 
allow  him  to  ascertain  what  might  be  its  in- 
mate. He  spoke,  but  received  no  answer ;  and 
stepping  forward,  the  light  he  had  before  inter- 
cepted, streamed  across  the  rude  apartment,  and 
showed  at  its  farther  extremity  a  miserable  kind 
of  bed,  extended  on  which  lay  a  female  figure, 
in  a  still  attitude,  which  could  be  only  that  of 
death. 

Rover  had  now  ceased  barking,  and  crept 
after  his  master,  who,  shocked  at  the  sight  before 
him,  gently  advanced,  and  spoke  in  tones  of 
sympathy,  to  offer  assistance,  should  life  yet 
remain  to  the  unfortunate  being  thus  deserted, 
as  it  seemed,  by  all  human  aid.  But  no  answer 
was  returned  to  his  address ;  and  on  touching 
the  hand  which  hung  from  the  wretched  pallet, 
he  found  it  cold  and  stiff.  A  natural  shudder 
seized  his  frame;  yet  shaking  it  off,  he  was  hesi- 
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tating  whether  to  lift  the  unhappy  sufferer,  who 
might  perhaps  only  be  under  the  influence  of 
some  fit,  to  the  outer  air;  or  whether  rather 
to  hasten  for  some  better  assistance,  when  a 
rustling  sound  without  attracted  his  attention, 
and  hurrying  to  the  door,  he  beheld  a  short  but 
athletic  woman,  wildly  and  grotesquely  attired, 
and  apparently  heavily  laden,  advancing  with  a 
stout  and  vigorous  step  up  the  rough  path  which 
led  to  this  lonely  spot.  She  almost  at  the  same 
instant  raised  her  eyes,  and  perceiving  Rybrent, 
with  a  sudden  start,  and  a  suppressed  exclama- 
tion, she  threw  down  some  of  her  load,  and, 
turning,  would  have  fled. 

But  he  perceived  her  intention  quick  enough 
to  prevent  it ;  and,  darting  forwards,  had  seized 
her  arm  with  a  strong  and  angry  grasp,  before 
she  had  yet  disencumbered  herself  sufliciently 
to  commence  her  retreat. 

"  Who  and  what  are  you  ?"  cried  he  vehe- 
mently ;  "  and  why  have  you  left  that  poor 
creature  in  the  hut  to  die  by  herself?" 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  half  shrieked  the  rough  fe- 
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male ;  who  now  struggled  in  his  grasp,  as  if  far 
more  anxious  to  escape  than  before.  But  Ry- 
brent's  feelings  were  now  excited  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  he  clenched  his  captive  with  a  strength 
which  she  felt  defied  her  utmost  efforts,  while 
in  still  louder  tones  he  repeated  his  question. 

"  I  did  not  leave  her  to  die !"  replied  the 
woman,  in  whose  face,  wild  and  storm-beaten 
as  it  was,  marks  of  real  sorrow  strongly  ap- 
peared, though  her  voice  was  harsh  and  sullen. 
"  I  should  not  have  fetched  all  these  things," 
and  she  pointed  with  her  unfastened  hand  to 
the  basket  on  the  ground,  "  but  for  her  sake  !"" 
She  paused  a  moment,  while  a  tear  actually 
seemed  to  dim  her  dark  eyes;  but  in  another 
moment  she  sullenly  exclaimed :  ''  It 's  of  no 
use  now,  if  she  ""s  dead  !  I  had  better  not  have 
saved  her  life  before :  I  suppose,  I  shall  only 
get  hanged  here  for  my  pains !"" 

As  the  woman  first  spoke,  Rybrent  was  on 
the  point  of  loosing  her  arm,  and  sympathizing 
in  the  distress  he  fancied  he  observed ;  but 
her  last  mysterious  sentences  again  awakened 
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all  his  suspicions,  and  once  more,  therefore,  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  he  demanded  who  and  what 
she  was,  and  whose  was  the  body  in  the  hut. 

"  My  name  is  nothing  to  you  !\'  cried  the 
female  fiercely,  "and  you  may  find  it  out  as 
you  can.  You  know  the  rest  already  well 
enough,  no  doubt — or,  at  least,  you  will  soon 
discover  it !"  She  said  all  this  with  a  kind 
of  reckless  desperation ;  but  there  was  pathos 
as  well  as  solemnity  in  her  voice  as  she  added, 
while  she  raised  the  only  hand  in  her  power 
towards  Heaven  !  "  You  may  hang  me,  if  you 
will! — but  if  there's  a  Power  above,  I  swear 
by  it,  that  I  saved  her  life  at  the  peril  of  my 
own  !" 

"  Saved  whose  life  ?"  cried  Rybrent,  whose 
whole  frame  shook  with  horror,  while  the 
foreign  accents  and  mysterious  words  of  this 
strange  female  infused  the  wildest  suspicions 
into  his  mind. 

"  I  own,  I  was  bribed  to  remove  her," 
muttered  the  woman,  in  low  and  indistinct  ac- 
cents, as  if  too  full  of  her  own  probable  fate 
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to  heed  Rybrent*s  questions,  "  by  those  who 
had  no  mind  she  should  share  in  their  inheri- 
tance, and  who  thought,  indeed,  they  had  taken 
good  care  she  should  never  come  back  to  claim  it. 
But  I  prevented  her  murder  myself — again  I 
solemnly  swear  !" — and  she  now  lifted  both  her 
hands,  for  Ry brent,  speechless  with  horror,  had 
dropped  his  hold,  and,  utterly  heedless  of  what 
he  might  farther  hear,  rushed,  as  if  in  fren- 
zy, to  the  hut.  The  next  instant,  with  the 
body  in  his  arms,  he  returned  to  the  open 
space,  and  laying  it  gently  on  the  grass,  for  a 
moment  or  two  covered  his  face,  as  if  unable 
to  bear  the  sight  he  expected.  But  the  involun- 
tary weakness  passed,  and  bending  over  the 
corpse,  he  gazed  on  it  with  intense  and  breath- 
less interest.  The  garb  was  coarse,  and  fo- 
reign both  in  shape  and  material;  the  thin 
and  wasted  form  spoke  of  bodily  suffering, 
while  the  sunken  eye  and  grief-lined  counte- 
nance told  of  past  woe,  though  now  reposing 
in  the  tranquilUty  of  death.  But  Agatha's 
beauty  was  still  there  !      Her  long  dark  eye- 
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lashes  rested  on  the  smooth  and  polished  cheek, 
whose  delicacy   of  texture,  hardship    and    ex- 
posure had  scarcely   injured.     Her   thick  and 
beautiful  hair,  released  from  its  confinement  by 
the  haste  with  which  he  had  lifted  her  from  her 
last   rude  couch,  had   streamed   over  his  arm, 
and  now  lay  in  raven  masses  on  her  shoulder. 
Rybrent  gazed  with  increasing  and  maddening 
conviction,  till  his  very  sight  grew  dizzy,  and 
dropping  on  his  knee  by  her  side,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud.     He  roused 
himself,   however,  from  this  storm  of  pity  and 
sorrow,  and  almost  mechanically  strove  to  revive 
the  pallid  form  by  which  he  still  kneeled.     But 
Agatha  was  deep  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and  her 
limbs,  already  rigid,  convinced  Rybrent  of  tha 
futility  of  all   his  efforts.     Starting,  with  the 
impulse  of  sudden  recollection,  from  the  ground, 
he  looked  eagerly  round  for  the  woman  he  had 
left,   and  from  whom  alone  he  could  hope  to 
gain    some  solution  of  this  dreadful  mystery  ; 
but  she  had  fled  !     He   now  bitterly  lamented 
his  folly,  in  having  thus  suffered  her  to  escape, 
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and  followed  the  narrow  and  nearly  overgrown 
track  by  which  she  had  apparently  come,  with 
a  speed  which  he  hoped  must  ensure  his  over- 
taking her — but  in  vain  !  He  found  himself, 
at  length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  where 
the  wood,  clearing  away  on  both  sides,  left  an 
open,  but  solitary  space,  on  the  left  of  which  he 
recognized  the  outskirts  of  the  rising  grounds 
of  Warrington.  No  trace  of  any  human  being 
was  to  be  seen,  far  as  his  eye  could  reach  ; 
while  the  thick  underwood  on  both  sides 
of  the  path  he  had  so  rapidly  descended, 
offered  concealment  so  impenetrable  to  any 
who  might  seek  it,  that  all  hope  of  securing  the 
object  of  his  search  seemed  to  vanish.  For 
^ome  moments  he  stood  in  painful  hesitation. 
Should  he  speed  to  Warrington,  and,  giving  the 
alarm  there,  procure  immediate  assistance  to 
remove  the  body  ?  An  undefinable,  but  sick- 
ening sensation  stole  upon  his  heart,  and  per- 
haps added  its  weight  to  the  contrary  resolve, 
which  he  instantaneously  adopted. 

He    would   first   return,   and,  removing  the 
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corpse  of  the  unhappy  Agatha  to  the  pallet 
whence  he  had  taken  it,  thus  secure  it  at  least 
from  casual  injury,  till  he  should  fetch  farther 
aid.  Perhaps,  in  her  wretched  abode,  he  might 
find  some  clue  to  her  mysterious  fate  ;  some 
solution  which  might  tend  to  calm  his  almost 
reeling  brain,  before  he  undertook  the  task  of 
imparting  his  appalling  discovery  to  others. 
At  all  events,  by  retracing  the  paths  with  more 
care,  he  might  yet  detect  the  lurking-place  of 
the  woman,  who  must  still  be  hid  among  the 
wood,  and  whose  testimony  he  felt  each  instant 
became  more  essential  to  his  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, as  he  again  pressed  up  the  steep,  he  ex- 
amined, with  eager  research,  every  small  open- 
ing on  either  side  which  bore  the  slightest  trace 
of  any  recent  footstep,  and  with  diligent  pati- 
ence threaded  tracks  which  would  have  been  im- 
perceptible to  any  sight  less  painfully  acute.  But 
he  found  himself  once  more  at  the  small  plat 
opposite  the  hut,  without  having  attained  the 
object  of  his  pursuit,  and  beheld  the  body  of 
Agatha,  as  he  had  left  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  large 
F  ^ 
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tree.  Rover,  with  the  sagacity  of  his  species, 
seemed  to  have  discovered  that  the  figure  which 
had  at  first  so  excited  both  his  terror  and  his 
wrath,  had  become  a  subject  of  keen  sohcitude 
to  his  master.  Instead,  therefore,  of  following 
him,  with  touching  fidelity  he  had  stationed 
himself  by  the  body,  as  if  to  guard  it,  and  Ry- 
brent  now  found  him  lying  by  its  side  with 
patient  care.  The  basket,  and  some  smaller 
packages,  that  remained  where  the  woman  had 
dropped  them,  he  now  took  up,  and  carried  to 
the  hut,  which  he  entered,  in  order  to  arrange 
the  place  where  he  might  deposit  the  remains 
of  the  hapless  Agatha. 

Rybrent  shuddered  as  he  again  looked 
round  the  miserable  abode.  It  contained  nei- 
ther table  nor  chair.  The  pallet,  supported  on 
two  rough,  and  evidently  freshly  constructed 
trestles,  stood  at  the  farthest  end,  against  the 
wood-work,  which  was  almost  falling  to  pieces 
with  decay.  Yet  it  was  plain  much  pains  had 
been  taken  within  to  render  it  as  little  pervious 
to  the  air  as  possible.     Fresh   fern  and  moss 
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stuft'ed  every  gap ;  and  the  aperture,  which  once 
had  formed  the  window,  was  now  totally  blocked 
up  with  materials  of  various  kinds.  The  shelf 
this  window  formed  was  the  only  spot,  except 
the  ground,  on  which  any  articles  could  be 
placed;  and  as  Rybrenfs  eyes  grew  familiar 
with  the  darkness,  he  perceived  there  a  small 
book,  as  well  as  some  remnants  of  food.  He 
laid  the  basket  he  brought  on  the  ground,  by 
a  heap  which  appeared  to  consist  of  apparel; 
and  with  a  heart  torn  by  conflicting  emotions, 
he  dragged  the  rude  couch  to  the  centre  of  the 
hut,  and  again  issued  forth  to  fetch  the  body. 

The  sight  of  his  early  companion,  his  young, 
lively,  and  beautiful  friend,  stretched  on  the 
earth  in  this  scene  of  utter  desolation,  again  un- 
manned him ;  and  leaning  against  the  tree  in 
bitter  agony,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
he  could  steel  himself  to  perform  his  mournful 
task.  At  length,  however,  he  once  more  lifted 
the  lifeless  corpse,  and  placing  it  gently  on 
the  pallet,  threw  over  it  the  rough  coverlid 
which  he  had  found.     Her  young  and  graceful 
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form — her  face,  lovely  even  in  the  extremity 
of  suffering  to  which  such  a  death  must  have 
exposed  her — were  thus  hid  from  his  aching 
sight ;  and  struggling  for  composure,  he  now 
gathered  all  he  found,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hut,  sat  down  to  examine  it. 
Yet  his  heart  recoiled  from  the  task  with  fore- 
boding reluctance.  The  strange  assertion  he 
had  just  heard  from  the  woman,  who,  it  was 
but  too  evident,  was  the  same,  so  lately,  and  so 
accurately,  described  to  him  by  Trefarley,  rung 
wildly  in  his  ear,  and  made  his  very  brain 
dizzy.  "  I  was  bribed  to  remove  her  by  those 
who  had  no  mind  she  should  share  in  their  in- 
heritance !     I  prevented  the  murder  ! — " 

Rybrent's  inmost  soul  grew  sick.  Of  Claver- 
ham's  rejected  suit  to  herself,  Clarina,  from 
motives  both  of  delicacy  and  prudence,  had 
mentioned  nothing.  "  Alas  !  who,"  thought  the 
wretched  young  man  with  increasing  agitation, 
"  Who  could  have  had  any  interest  in  Agatha's 
removal  ?  Leonard — Madame  de  Rouvier,  or 
her  minion  Dugavet  ?  Impossible  !   They  could 
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claim  no  share  in  her  inheritance."  He  shud- 
dered  with  horror.  "  Why,''  he  continued 
to  muse,  "  seems  Trefarley  so  wretched,  so 
reserved  ?" 

Clarina's  strained  and  artificial  account  of  the 
whole  dreadful  transaction ;  her  silence  re- 
garding it  in  all  her  subsequent  letters ;  and 
above  all,  the  obvious  and  painful  marks  of  em- 
barrassment which  had  so  quickly  checked  his 
inquiries  when  he  returned  ;  all  rushed  at  once, 
like  so  many  poisoned  daggers,  to  his  heart.  A 
coldness  resembling  that  of  death  seized  his 
frame  ;  and  as  he  leaned  back  against  the  hut, 
the  scene  around  it  swam  before  his  eyes,  while 
every  faculty,  except  the  one  dreadful  consci- 
ousness which  each  moment  grew  more  vivid, 
appeared  to  fail. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  this  state  he  remained  till  even  Rover's 
patience  was  wearied,  and  bustling  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  parcels  strewed  upon 
the  ground,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  rousing  his 
unhappy  master  from  a  stupor  resembling  death. 
Rybrent  gazed  awhile  upon  the  basket  and  its 
contents  before  him  with  a  vacant  eye ;  then 
with  a  kind  of  cold  composure,  as  if  nothing 
more  painful  could  be  feared,  he  began  to 
examine  it.  But  it  contained  only  articles  of 
refreshment,  whicli,  indeed,  appeared  to  have 
been  selected  with  even  tender  care  by  the 
rough  being,  whose  look  of  genuine  distress  Ry- 
brent now  recalled,  while  with  it  her  solemn 
asseveration,  "  I  prevented  the  murder  !"  re- 
turned to  his  mind  with  a  sickening  conviction  of 
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its  truth.  A  few  additional  garments,  and  a 
new  pillow,  composed  the  other  bundles  she 
had  brought ;  but  nothing  appeared  which 
could  throw  any  light  whatever  on  this  myste- 
rious and  dreadful  tale,  except  that  honest  care 
and  affection  must  plainly  have  dictated  the 
assortment  thus  procured  for  the  invalid.  He 
then  turned  to  the  other  heap  which  he  had  re- 
moved from  the  interior  of  the  hut.  This,  it 
proved,  was  a  much  worn  and  foreign  port- 
manteau, though  a  large  black  cloak  being 
thrown  over  it  had  given  it  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  clothes.  Before  Rybrent  opened  it,  he 
looked  at  the  book  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
window.  It  was  a  small  volume  of  devotion, 
and  the  sight  of  Agatha's  name,  written  by  her- 
self, with  the  date  of  Esterfield,  drew  tears  to 
his  eye,  as  almost  unconsciously  he  placed  it  in 
his  breast.  The  portmanteau  was  filled  chiefly 
with  clothes;  the  smallest  compartment  evi 
dently  belonging  to  the  half-gipsy,  half-French 
female,  with  whom  the  hapless  Agatha's  fate 
appeared  so  strangely  entwined. 
E  5 
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No  books,  no  papers  appertaining  to  the  un- 
fortunate girl  appeared  in  her  portion  of  this 
wretched  wardrobe;  but  among  the  coarse 
garments  of  her  wild  companion,  several  loose 
papers  were  scattered,  and  one  smaller  packet 
seemed  tied  up  with  unusual  care.  Rybrent 
looked  at  the  papers,  and  found  they  consisted 
of  some  French  ballads,  various  short  revolution- 
ary pamphlets,  and  a  rough  and  disjointed  jour- 
nal, in  manuscript,  of  the  course  kept  by  some 
vessel  in  her  voyage  to  Marseilles,  very  ill  writ- 
ten, and  so  interlarded  with  French  nautical 
terms,  as  not  only  proved  it  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sailor,  but  also  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  understand. 

In  vain  did  Rybrent  pore  over  it :  not  a 
word  but  of  technical  details  was  to  be  found 
throughout ;  and  his  excited  interest  being  thus 
totally  baffled,  he  threw  it  from  him  with  dis- 
gust. Nothing  now  remained  but  the  little 
packet  already  mentioned,  which,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, he  untied,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  va- 
rious small  articles   separately  enclosed.      The 
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weight  of  one  of  these  greatly  exceeding  the 
others,  he  opened  it  first,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
leathern  purse,  containing,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, about  fifty  EngUsh  guineas.  This, 
then,  was  a  portion  of  the  bribe !  His  cheek 
grew  paler,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
Alas !  who  could  have  given  it  ?  He  dared  not, 
even  in  imagination,  ask  himself  the  horrible 
question  ;  and,  with  hands  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, he  continued  his  revolting  search.  A 
locket,  filled  inartificially  with  rough  and  coarse 
hair,  but  adorned  with  emblems  of  affection, 
and  evidently  preserved  with  especial  care, 
seemed  to  denote  that  the  wild  being  to  whom 
it  belonged  was  not  devoid  of  gentle  and  even 
tender  feelings.  A  man's  gold  ring,  and  a  small 
watchpaper,  with  cyphers  intertwined,  and  the 
words  ^'  pour  jamais"  scrawled  underneath,  ap- 
peared to  rank  among  the  same  class  of  tokens. 
The  last  inclosure  contained  a  ten-pound  Bank 
of  England  note,  within  which  was  a  rich  and 
beautiful  bracelet,  which  Rybrent  no  sooner 
beheld,  than,  throwing  it  down,  he  sprung  to 
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his  feet,  uttering  a  wild  and  bitter  cry.  His 
misery,  indeed,  was  now  complete.  He  could 
now  no  longer  doubt  who  gave  the  bribe,  which, 
to  judge  by  these  remains  of  it,  must  truly 
have  been  enormous.  He  could  neither  forget 
nor  mistake  an  ornament,  adorned  with  his  own 
hair,  and  given  by  himself  to  Clarina,  shortly 
before  his  departure  to  India.  Still  the  un- 
happy young  man,  on  recovering  from  the  pa- 
roxysm of  horror  occasioned  by  this  discovery, 
endeavoured  to  doubt  of  its  truth.  He  might 
be  mistaken  in  the  hair,  or  the  trinket  might 
be  one  somewhat  resembling  it,  which  he  re- 
collected had  been  presented  to  Agatha  herself 
by  Miss  de  Cruce.  Eagerly  catching  at  this 
idea,  he  again  lifted  the  bracelet  from  the 
ground,  and  examined  it  minutely.  But  his 
hope  grew  cold  within  him,  and  a  kind  of  fierce 
and  sullen  despair  gradually  succeeded  it,  as  he 
read  Clarina's  cypher,  engraven  by  his  own 
order,  on  the  inside.  Rybrent  dashed  the 
bracelet  to  the  earth,  and  almost  forgetting 
where  he  was,  plunged  several  paces  down  the 
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path,  as  if  without  any  purpose  but  to  escape 
from  himself. 

But  he  suddenly  paused.  His  cheek  was 
pale  as  ashes,  while  a  strange  fire  flashed  in  his 
eye,  as  turning,  he  once  more  regained  the  hut. 
He  gazed  an  instant  on  the  door ;  but,  as  if  un- 
able to  encounter  another  sight  of  the  ill-fated 
victim  there,  he  hastily  stooped,  and,  collecting 
together  the  various  articles  which  lay  scattered 
before  it,  he  threw  them  in  a  mass  within. 
The  fatal  bracelet  remained  apart  on  the  earth, 
where  he  had  cast  it,  and  with  cold  and  despe- 
rate resolution  he  now  again  took  it  up,  and 
securing  it  in  his  pocket,  turned  his  back  upon 
the  spot,  and  strode  down  the  steep  and  narrow 
path  with  the  forced  calmness  of  deep  and  bitter 
woe.  Yet,  while  with  the  semblance  of  some 
settled  purpose,  he  had  thus  possessed  himself 
of  what  he  considered  a  fatal  and  conclusive 
proof  of  Clarina's  guilt,  he,  in  fact,  knew  not 
whither  his  own  steps  tended,  nor  on  what  he 
had  determined.  Still,  with  reckless  speed,  he 
plunged  on,  and  made  no  pause  till,  having  again 
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reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  the  open  ground 
before  him  demanded  choice  in  his  direction. 
In  the  extremity  of  wretchedness,  Rybrent 
now  looked  a  moment  towards  the  left,  where, 
at  some  distance,  the  rising  vvoods  of  AVarring- 
ton  appeared.  The  idea  of  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness he  had  left  there,  now  to  be  dashed  for 
ever,  like  poison,  from  his  lips,  was  too  much 
for  his  assumed  and  transient  fortitude;  and, 
turning  hastily  the  contrary  way,  he  stopped 
not  till  he  had  lost  all  sight  of  the  place,  when 
he  threw  himself  down  on  the  earth  in  a  retired 
spot,  and  after  giving  vent  for  some  time  to  a 
burst  of  misery  which  could  no  longer  be  con- 
trolled, he  again  endeavoured  to  attain  sufficient 
calmness  to  determine  what  course  he  should 
pursue.  But  his  thoughts,  over  which  he  usu- 
ally exercised  all  the  mastery  of  a  strong  and 
firmly  regulated  mind,  on  this  occasion  mocked 
his  utmost  efforts.  Had  Clarina  died ;  had  she 
rejected  him,  and  bestowed  her  affections  on 
another ;  had  he  lost  her  by  any  event  however 
calamitous,  he  felt  he  could  better  have  endured 
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it.     But  guilt — guilt  of  such  deep  and  dreadful 
die ;  so  cruelly  devised — so  pitilessly  executed — 
so  artfully  concealed — that  such  guilt  should  be 
her's !     In  vain  he  attempted  to  believe  that  all 
that  had  passed  was  but  a  vision  of  his  brain  ; 
in  vain  he  tried  to  consider  what  remained  for 
himself  to   do.      This    dreadful    action    alone 
haunted  his  imagination,  and  with  tormenting 
minuteness  he  recalled  every  word  either  by  let- 
ter or  speech ;  every  circumstance,  every  look, 
which  had  regarded  her  unfortunate  and  deeply- 
injured  sister ;    and  each  recollection  strongly  • 
and  fatally  confirmed  the  assertions,  so  wild,  and 
yet  so  solemn,  of  that  singular  being,  who,  it 
appeared,  had  not  only  saved  Agatha's  life  from 
her  murderers,  (Ry brent  shuddered  to  his  in- 
most soul  as  he  half  pronounced  that  .*ord,)  but 
had  tended  her  with  rough  yet  honest  care,  and 
had,  perhaps,  brought  her  thus  near  her  home, 
with  the  intention  of  restoring  her  altogether. 

Hours  passed  away  in  these  bitter  but  absorb- 
ing reflections;  while  Ry  brent,  unconscious  of 
aught  except  his  misery,  revolved  alternately  in 
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his  mind  Agatha's  miserable  fate,  and  the  atroci- 
ty of  the  guilt  which  had  produced  it.  Again 
and  again  he  strove  even  in  agony  to  fix  that  guilt 
on  any  other  but  the  being  he  had  believed  so 
guileless  and  so  pure — on  whom  his  affection 
had  rested  with  fond  and  unshaken  security 
from    his  earliest  youth. 

He  mused  on  Claverham''s  dark  and  design- 
ing character,  and  well  remembered  that  he,  as 
well  as  others,  had  formerly  fancied  that  he 
was  attached  to  Agatha.  But  how  totally  in- 
compatible with  that  supposition,  or,  indeed, 
with  any  other  he  could  frame,  was  the  vio- 
lence which  had  thus  been  so  cruelly  used,  and 
the  worse  extremity  that  had  been  intend- 
ed towards  that  unhappy  girl !  Claverham,  be- 
sides, had  never  left  the  neighbourhood.  He 
could  have  had  no  share  in  a  plot  from  which 
he  could  reap  no  imaginable  benefit.  Could 
it  have  been  the  wretched  Dugavet  ?  Alas ! 
even  that  hope  failed,  as  Rybrent  owned  to 
himself,  that  the  mysterious  death  of  that  ill- 
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fated  youth,  must  at  once  have  dissolved  any 
scheme,  of  which  he  had  been  the  contriver. 
By  no  ingenuity, also,  could  any  of  these  supposi- 
tions be  reconciled  to  the  strange  but  too  plain 
assertion,  pronounced  in  all  the  agitation  of 
surprise,  but  with  all  the  solemnity  likewise 
of  truth,  concerning  the  bribe  given  to  remove 
Agatha  from  her  inheritance.  He  had  not 
only  heard  these  words,  but  had  found  con- 
firmation too  strong  of  their  veracity.  But 
where  had  the  helpless  victim  been  during 
this  long  period  of  nearly  three  years  ?  The 
foreign  vestments  in  which  he  had  found  her, 
as  well  as  the  accents  of  her  wild  companion, 
answered  this  question ;  and  Rybrent  now  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  examined  the  date  of 
that  voyage  to  Marseilles,  the  diary  of  which 
he  had  seen  and  thrown  aside  during  his  hur- 
ried and  agitating  search.  Should  he  go  back  ? 
He  half  rose  from  the  ground  at  the  thought, 
and  observed  with  astonishment  that  the  day 
had  nearly  passed.  The  sun  was,  indeed,  de- 
clining, and  as  he  now  stood  erect,  his  sensa- 
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tions  of  faintness,  as  well  as  his  pale  and  lan- 
guid countenance,  bore  strong  evidence  of  the 
exhaustion  which  want  of  food,  added  to  in- 
tense agony  of  mind,  had  produced.  He  was 
now,  however,  sufficiently  calm  to  arrange  the 
conduct  he  intended  to  pursue.  His  horse  was 
left  at  Warrington  ;  and  his  enfeebled  strength, 
wasted  more  by  the  torture  he  had  suffered, 
than  by  either  the  privation  of  food  or  the  fa- 
tigue he  had  already  undergone,  seemed  to  re- 
quire such  aid.  But  there  he  could  not  go ! 
He  determined,  then,  to  take  on  foot  his  road 
to  Esterfield;  and  on  arriving  there,  to  send 
attendants  to  the  hut  to  watch  and  guard  the 
body;  while  by  a  note  to  Clarina;  he  would 
apprise  her  of  his  discovery,  and  announcing 
where  her  sister's  corpse  was  to  be  found, 
would  add  his  own  determination  of  quit- 
ting England  immediately.  It  is  true,  he  felt 
as  if  it  were  at  present  impossible  to  address 
to  her  such  a  communication  ;  but  he  should 
attain  more  fortitude,  he  thought,  and  would 
arrange  the  terms  of  this  fatal  note  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. 
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Accordingly,  with  something  like  firm,  if  not 
calm  resolution,  he  now  began  to  pursue  his  way. 
Anxious  to  avoid  the  grounds  of  Warrington, 
he  skirted  its  boundary  at  some  distance,  though 
by  so  doing  he  greatly  increased  the  length  of 
his  walk ;  and  reaching  at  last  the  public  road, 
he  passed  the  Lodge  (which  he  could  by  no 
means  avoid)  at  as  quick  a  rate  as  possible, 
and  having  now  only  the  six  remaining  miles 
before  him,  he  proceeded  at  a  pace,  the  rapi- 
dity of  which  was  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  pale  and  haggard  countenance,  and  evi- 
dently languid  limbs  of  the  pedestrian. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  the  sky  was  still 
bright,  when  he  approached  the  gate  of  Es- 
terfield,  and  beheld  GeofFry  Dry  winkle,  on  his 
well  known  white  pony,  slowly  issuing  from 
it.  Rybrent  would  fain  have  avoided  him,  but 
the  steward  immediately  recognising  the  figure 
before  him,  spurred  hastily  forwards  with  a 
loud  shout  of  welcome.  Rybrent's  heart  sunk 
within  him,  and  making  no  answer,  he  would 
have  passed  without  notice.  But  Geoffry  look- 
ing full  in  his  face,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  un- 
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feigned  sorrow  as  well  as  alarm,  "  Heaven  pre- 
serve us,  Master  de  Cruce  V — (a  title,  which  in 
all  moments  of  sudden  emergency  he  still  used) — 
"  AVhere  have  you  been  all  day,  and  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  V 

Rybrent  looked  up,  intending  to  speak,  but 
the  words  absolutely  refused  to  pass  his  lips ; 
and  Geoffry  dismounting  in  haste,  and  ap- 
proaching him,  continued, — 

"  Poor  Miss  Clarina  has  been  looking  for  you 
the  live-long  day,  and  is  now  almost  at  her 
wit's  end  about  you  !  and  here  you  are,  walk- 
ing-" 

Mrr  Dry  winkle's  farther  speech  was  stop- 
ped ;  for  Rybrent,  rudely  and  abruptly  snatch- 
ing away  the  hand  the  steward  in  his  vehe- 
mence would  have  taken,  said  in  a  stifled  voice 
— "  Tell  her  I  do  not  mean — I  am  not  coming/' 
"  I  will  not  tell  her  so  !"*'  cried  Geoffry,  strug- 
gling between  anger  and  vexation,  while  he 
now  actually  caught  the  skirt  of  Rybrent's 
coat,  and  held  it  with  all  his  strength.  "  You 
know  you  are  to  be  married  to-morrow,  Mr.  de 
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Cruce,  and  you  surely  don't  mean  to  go  mad 
first,  do  you?"  asked  the  steward  with  increas- 
ing consternation.  But  Ry brent  forcibly  shook 
him  off,  and  strode  wildly  on,  as  he  replied  in 
a  stern  and  distinct  tone,  "  I  am  not  going  to  be 
married  to-morrow  !  Tell  your  mistress  I  shall 
write  to  her  !" 

GeofFry  rose  from  the  ground  on  which  this 
sudden  exertion  of  young  De  Cruce's  strength 
had  unintentionally  thrown  him,  and  gazed  after 
the  unhappy  3^outh,  with  a  look  of  commisera- 
tion, mingled  with  fear,  plahily  expressive  of  his 
belief  that  his  own  random  assertion  was  but 
too  correct.  He  paused  a  moment  before  he 
mounted  his  pony,  in  doubt  whether  instantly 
to  return  to  Clarina  with  this  heart-rendino- 
intelligence,  or  by  following  Mr.  de  Cruce, 
render  him  such  aid  as  might  be  necessary,  and 
perhaps  gain  some  better  explanation,  some  more 
satisfactory  message,  to  deliver  to  his  young, 
and  now  afflicted,  mistress. 

Accordingly,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  gate, 
which  Rybrent  had  already  passed,  but,  to  his 
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Utter  dismay  and  discomfiture,   he  found  from 
the  people  at  the  Lodge,  that  their  master  had 
just  issued  strict  orders  not  to  let  him  enter. 
Poor  Mr.  Dry  winkle,  therefore,  boiling  now  with 
wrath,  as  well  as  with  amazement  and  sorrow, 
turned  silently  about,  and  proceeding  first  slowly, 
but  gradually  quickening  his  pace  with  emotion, 
was  soon  at  full  gallop  on  his  way  homewards. 
It  were  as  needless,  as  impossible,  to  describe 
Clarina''s  astonishment  and  even  anger,  (which 
latter,  however,  soon  yielded  to  her  grief  and 
alarm,)  on  receiving  the  extraordinary  message, 
which,  in  Geoffry's  wrathful  delivery  of  it,  cer- 
tainly lost  nothing  of  its  rude  abruptness.     Her 
anxiety  concerning  Rybrent,  who,  she  found,  had 
left  his  horse  at  the  stables  early  that  morning, 
saying  he  should  return  to  breakfast,  and  had 
not  since  been  seen,  had,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  day,  increased  to  terror  for  his  safety. 
Yet  she  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  till,  as 
the   dinner-hour   approached,  and   he    did  not 
appear,  it  rose  beyond  all  power  of  disguise, 
and  sending  for  Mr.  Drywinkle,   she  charged 
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him  instantly  to  ride  to  Esterfield;  to  make  in- 
quiry if  Mr.  de  Cruce  were  there. 

The  interval  of  Geoffry's  absence  was  spent  by 
her  in  almost  uncontrollable  anxiety,  heightened 
from  time  to  time  by  the  return  of  messengers  de- 
spatched in  other  directions  without  success,  and 
sincerely  shared  by  Mrs.  Arleston,  who  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  argue  away  fears,  in  which 
she  could  not  herself  but  participate.  The  stew- 
ard's assertion  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  de  Cruce, 
and  brought  a  message  from  him,  had,  indeed,  at 
first,  so  relieved  Clarina's  alarm,  that  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  (even  in  her  gentle  bosom) 
at  its  extraordinary  import,  had  been  her  chief 
sensations.  But  that  Rybrent  could  thus  desert 
— insult  her !  that  he  could  thus,  even  on  the 
very  eve  of  their  marriage-day,  suddenly  refuse 
the  union  he  had  before  so  ardently  courted — 
so  publicly  renounce  her,  and  expose  her  to  the 
scandal  such  an  open  and  extraordinary  change 
must  produce — that  he  should  do  all  this  wil- 
lingly, and  without  any  conceivable  cause,  was  a 
thought  she  could  not,  beyond  the  first  few  mo- 
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ments  of  anger,  harbour.  Yet  what  remained 
but  the  excuse  of  an  insanity,  which  GeofFry 
indeed  most  intelligibly  hinted,  but  which  was 
a  blow  sudden  and  dreadful  as  death  itself  to 
his  young  and  desolate  bride.  Bitter,  however, 
as  her  affliction  might  be,  it  was  but  trivial  com- 
pared to  the  sorrows  which  overwhelmed  the 
wretched  De  Cruce. 

On  reaching  his  house,  he  had  hastily  ordered 
the  refreshment  which  was  now  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  sending  from  him  the  terri- 
fied Mrs.  Gripskirt,  whose  alarm  had  amounted 
even  to  dismay  at  his  haggard  appearance  and 
strange  manners,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
apartment  to  write  his  intended  note,  and  arrange 
the  necessary  orders  to  be  given.  But  the  sight 
of  the  domestics  had  suddenly  awakened  in  him 
a  fresh  train  of  thought.  Could  he,  by  sending 
them  to  the  hut  that  night,  be  thus  the  first  to 
publish  to  them,  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
Clarina'*s  guilt  ?  Could  he  expose  her  to  the 
danger  of  such  a  disclosure,  without  first,  at  least, 
preparing  her  to  meet,  or  to  escape  it  ?  Strange 
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as  it  may  seem,  this  consideration  had  not  before 
engaged  his  mind.  Wounded  to  the  very  quick 
by  the  tremendous  discovery  he  had  made;  his 
own  position  with  regard  to  her,  the  dark  crime 
she  had  committed,  and  his  agonised  conviction 
of  its  truth,  had  so  totally  engrossed  every  feel- 
ing of  his  sou],  that  the  effect  the  disclosure 
might  produce  on  others,  its  probably  dreadful 
results,  had  not  yet  even  crossed  his  thoughts.  So 
single  and  so  overbearing  is  apt  to  be  the  stroke 
of  sudden  and  heavy  calamity  !  But  the  sight 
of  GeofFry  and  of  his  own  domestics  opened 
this  new  and  afflicting  fear  in  all  its  horror  to 
his  mind,  and  all  his  former  intentions  being  thus 
suddenly  overturned,  he  paced  wildly  his  apart- 
ment, or  threw  himself  in  his  chair,  resolving 
one  moment  to  return  to  the  hut,  and  watch 
the  dreary  night  by  Agatha's  body;  and  the 
next  to  go  instantly  to  Clarina,  and  apprizing 
her  of  her  danger,  offer  her  immediate  escape, 
while  he  should  send  his  servants  to  the  spot. 
But  longer  and  calmer  consideration  convinced 
him  of  the  inexpediency  of  either  plan. 
VOL.   III.  P 
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He  pondered  every  circumstance  which  laid 
the  guilt  of  her  sister's  tragical  fate  on  the 
wretched  Clarina;  and  something  like  a  mo- 
mentary ease  stole  upon  his  heart  as  he  re- 
flected, that  as  yet  the  proofs,  conclusive  as 
they  were,  rested  in  his  breast  alone.  He  had 
the  suspicious  bracelet  in  his  own  possession; 
and  he  only  had  heard  the  words,  without 
which  the  whole  revolting  transaction  might, 
even  to  him,  have  remained  buried  in  inexpli- 
cable mystery.  Where  was  the  strange  being 
who  had  uttered  them  ?  He  now  more  ar- 
dently prayed  that  she  might  escape  the  coun- 
try, and  never  more  be  seen,  than  he  had  before 
eagerly  endeavoured  to  detain  her.  He  recol- 
lected with  satisfaction  the  alarm  she  had 
obviously  entertained  for  her  own  safety.  Her 
robust  and  even  masculine  frame,  the  wander- 
ing habits  which  seemed  familiar  to  her,  and 
her  but  too  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
all  conspired  to  raise  his  hope  almost  to 
certainty.  Yet  it  was  not  probable,  he  con 
gidered,  that  she  would  depart  (her  first  alarm 
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being  subsided)  without  some  attempt,  at  least, 
to  recover  and  carry  with  her  the  considerable 
sum  he  had  seen.  She  was,  he  was  convinced, 
concealed  in  the  thicket  he  had  left,  and  would 
probably,  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  make 
some  endeavour  to  regain  her  valuable  pro- 
perty. 

Accordingly  Rybrent,  though  he  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  thus  leaving  the  remains  of 
the  hapless  Agatha  unguarded  through  the 
night,  steeled  himself  against  alleviating  what 
was  but  a  fancied  evil  to  the  dead,  at  the 
risk  of  such  far  greater  peril  to  the  living. 
Once  furnished  with  her  money,  and  satisfied  of 
the  death  of  her  companion  (of  which,  perhaps, 
she  might  doubt,  from  the  wild  and  short  parley 
he  had  held  with  her),  this  uncouth  and  foreign 
female  would  probably  instantly  quit,  and  never 
return  to  a  country  where  imprisonment,  if  not 
death,  as  she  herself  seemed  to  expect,  might 
await  her.  Meantime,  he  would  immediately 
go  to  Clarina — would  tax  her  with  the  hor- 
rible truth,  (without  betraying  his  knowledge 
F  2 
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of  the  spot  where  her  sister's  body  lay,  which 
he  resolved,  for  the  reasons  stated,  should  re- 
main unvisited  that  night)  and  should  her  con- 
fession, or  her  conduct,  confirm  her  guilt, 
he  would  bid  her  an  eternal  adieu.  Her 
mild  and  gentle  beauty,  her  looks  so  full 
of  innocence  and  affection  for  him,  her  till 
now  pure  and  unsullied  character,  rushed  with 
such  vivid  and  distracting  force  on  the  miser- 
able Rybrent,  as  he  thus  resolved  to  seek 
her,  that,  unable  to  pursue  his  purpose,  he 
threw  himself  again  on  his  chair  in  renewed 
agony.  But  he  quickly  roused  himself  to  his 
painful  task,  and  summoning  a  servant,  ordered 
a  horse  to  be  brought  round  immediately. 
After  his  interview  with  Clarina,  he  thought,  he 
would  return,  and  by  break  of  day  again  visit 
the  lonely  hut,  when  he  should  instantly  as- 
certain whether  the  woman,  as  he  expected, 
had  been  there.  At  all  events,  he  would  then 
apprise  Clarina  where  her  sister's  body  lay,  and 
leave  her   to  make  such  arrangements  for  re- 
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moving  it,  and  for  averting  suspicion  from 
herself,  as  she  might  choose. 

Were  his  fears,  his  suspicions,  ill  founded — 
had    his    senses    deceived    or    misguided    him, 

then But  Rybrent  dared  not  indulge  so 

joyful  a  vision  ;  and  indeed  his  meditations  were 
quickly  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Gripskirt,  whose  terror  and  anxiety  had  by  this 
time  risen  to  a  pitch,  which  set  at  nought  all 
the  formalities  of  obedience  or  respect. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  de  Cruce,  I 
say.^  Where  are  you  going  at  this  time  of 
night?"  the  poor  woman  demanded  with 
a  scream  of  sorrow  as  she  rushed  into  the 
room.  Rybrent's  wretched  visage  probably 
increased,  while  it  justified  her  alarm,  for  with- 
out waiting  his  answer,  she  continued,  "  You 
cannot  now  be  going  to  Warrington.  Mr.  Dry- 
winkle  says  you  have  not  been  there  all  day — 
and  what  can  be  the  matter .?"  Her  sobs  here 
interrupted  her  speech,  and  gave  Ry brent  time 
to  reply  with  forced  calmness, — 
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"  I  am  going  to  Warrington,  Penelope,  and 
shall  return  in  a  few  hours.  You  will  know 
some  other  time  what  has  disturbed  me — 
meanwhile  do  not  detain  me  !" 

He  rushed  by  her,  and  hastened  down  the 
stairs  to  the  door,  where  quickly  mounting  his 
horse,  and  the  night  being  extremely  fine,  he 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  to  Warrington. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

His  haggard  and  sorrowful  countenance,  the 
wild  excitement  of  his  feelings,  but  ill  concealed 
under  the  semblance  of  an  assumed  composure, 
and  above  all,  his  averted  eyes,  which,  as  the 
alarmed  and  afflicted  Clarina  entered  a  small 
room,  (into  which,  at  his  own  desire,  he  had 
been  ushered,)  he  did  not  once  raise  towards 
her,  all  tended  fearfully  to  confirm  the  dreadful 
notion  she  already  entertained  of  the  disorder 
of  his  mind ;  and  changed  the  indignation  his 
conduct  might  otherwise  have  excited  into  the 
most  poignant  anguish  and  pity.  Neither  of 
them  spoke;  but  Clarina,  as  she  seated  her- 
self, while  Rybrent  at  some  distance  did  the 
same,  gazed    on   him  with  eyes  swimming  in 
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tears,  and,  with  an  interest  which  no  corre- 
sponding glance  from  him,  however  transient, 
either  interrupted  or  repaid.  He  sat  with  his 
looks  rooted  to  the  floor,  and  as  if  the  exertion 
of  merely  being  in  her  presence  were  of  itself 
greater  than  he  could  support.  He  was,  in 
fact,  gathering  the  ideas  which  (arranged  as  he 
had  thought  them)  had  utterly  fled  at  his  en- 
trance into  the  house,  and  had  left  him  thus  un- 
able to  address  her.  Clarina  spoke  first,  there- 
fore, as  in  a  gentle  but  broken  voice,  she  asked, 
"  Are  you  ill,  Rybrent  ?"  But  he  did  not  an- 
swer; and  she  added,  while  there  was  a  slight 
reproach  in  her  tone,  "  Where  can  you  have  been 
all  this  day  ?"  The  dark  shade  which  instantly 
crossed  Rybrenfs  usually  open  brow,  and  the 
sudden  flash  which  even  in  his  down-fixed  eyes 
she  fancied  she  perceived,  so  excited  her  terror, 
that  she  half  rose  from  her  chair ;  but  he  was 
about  to  speak,  and  she  reseated  herself. 

"  I  am  not  ill,  Clarina,"  said  Rybrent,  in  tones 
so  hollow  and  so  strange  that  they  rung  fearfully 
nn  her  startled  ear,  "  and  I  cannot  now  inform 
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you  where  I  have  been  to-day.  Hear  me,  ra- 
ther, while  I  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  which  is 
dreadful  enough  to  account  but  too  well  for  an 
agitation  I  cannot — I  scarcely  wish  to  conceal 
from  you."  He  seemed  to  gather  strength  as 
he  proceeded ;  yet  he  paused  a  moment, 
while  Clarina's  tremour  now  exceeded  his 
own,  and  she  did  not  speak.  "  I  have  this 
day"  (he  continued,  and  he  spoke  lower  and 
faster)  "  discovered  some  of  the  fearful  particu- 
lars of  a  guilty  and  mysterious  deed  !     I  have 

learned  that  your  sister  Agatha ^"     "  Is  she 

still  living  !"  shrieked  Clarina  in  wild  emotion. 
"  No,  no  !"  said  Rybrent,  recoiling  at  a  ques- 
tion which  but  too  dreadfully  reminded  him  of 
the  supposed  intentions  of  the  speaker  towards 
her:  "  You  need  not  fear, — she  is  dead  !''  A 
long  pause  ensued ;  but  Clarina  again  broke  it. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  (in  which  a  piercing  expres- 
sion gleamed,  far  unlike  their  wonted  mild  and 
tranquil  glance)  on  Rybrent,  and  while  her 
cheek  was  blanched  even  to  ashy-paleness,  she 
repeated  in  broken  and  terrified  accents, 
F  5 
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"  Fear  it !  Gracious  heavens,  Rybrent,  what 
can  you  mean!  Is  then  all  that  I  dreaded 
true  ?  Have  you  discovered  it  ?  Oh  !  tell  me, 
I  conjure  you,  tell  me  that  it  is  not  so  f  Her 
words  were  interrupted.  Rybrent  had,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face.  He  met 
her  wild  and  terror-stricken  glance  ;  he  saw  the 
death-like  paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  starting 
furiously  up — "  Yes  !''  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  thunder  ;  "  yes  !  I  have  discovered  it !"  He 
rushed  towards  the  door;  but  before  he  reach- 
ed it,  he  turned  for  one  moment's  look,  ere  they 
parted  for  ever. 

Clarina  had  covered  her  face  in  agony;  but 
her  pale  clasped  hands,  trembling  on  the  coun- 
tenance they  hid,  her  half-fainting  form,  her 
terrified  and  grief-struck  attitude,  smote  so 
keenly  on  his  heart,  that  once  more  he  advanced 
a  few  paces  towards  her.  His  whole  manly 
frame  shook  with  emotion,  while  in  a  low  and 
reproachful,  but  tender  voice,  he  half-murmur- 
ed— *'  Oh  !  Clarina  ;  'had  I  known — could  I 
but  have  imagined  this "     "  Nay,  but  for- 
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give  me,  dearest  Rybrent !"  cried  Clarina,  who 
believed  his  displeasure  arose  at  her  having  dis- 
guised from  him  her  l<nowledge  of  her  sister's 
guilt.  "  Forgive  me,  I  beseech  you  !"  she  re- 
peated, while  rising  suddenly  she  advanced  to- 
wards him — "  I  could  not,  even  to  you,  disclose 

such  a  tale  ;   surely "     Again  the  unhappy 

Clarina  stopped  in  utter  dismay;  for,  confound- 
ed, amazed,  at  a  confession  so  unreserved,  at  an 
avowal  so  unblushing,  Rybrent  started  from 
her  as  from  the  approach  of  a  serpent.  "  For- 
give you  !"  he  reiterated  in  a  thick  and« 
stifled  voice;  "Forgive  you!  Farewell  for 
ever  !"  and  rushing  to  the  door,  and  down  the 
stairs,  he  left  the  house  in  a  state  little  short  of 
the  frenzy  which  Clarina,  with  bitter  anguish, 
now  believed  had  dictated  the  whole  of  this 
dreadful  scene.  "This  is  too  terrible!"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  as  she  sank  on  a  seat. 
"  His  noble  understanding — alas  !  alas  !  what 
can  have  caused  this  horrible  calamity  ?"  She 
leaned  her  head  on  the  table ;  but  the  alarm, 
the  agony  she  felt  was  too  intense  for  tears  ;  her 
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spirits,  exhausted  by  the  previous  anxiety  of  the 
day,  and  now  totally  overwhelmed  by  the  fright- 
ful shock  they  had  sustained,  failed  her  alto- 
gether, and  after  several  long  and  deep-drawn 
sobs,  she  fainted,  and  sunk  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  fortunate  for  her  safety,  that  Rybrent's 
loud  and  hasty  step,  on  leaving  the  house,  had 
been  heard  by  Mrs.  Arleston,  who,  alarmed  and 
anxious  concerning  the  events  of  a  day  so  inex- 
plicable, hastened  to  the  apartment  where  Cla- 
rina  was,  to  learn  the  result  of  this  short  and 
seemingly  ill-concluded  interview.  It  was  long 
before  her  utmost  care  could  bring  the  wretched 
Clarina  to  life  ;  still  longer  before  she  could  ob- 
tain from  her  any  intimation  even  of  the  direful 
calamity  which,  it  seemed  but  too  plainly,  had 
befallen  her  beloved,  her  noble  Rybrent. 

Meantime,  the  unhappy  young  man  himself 
was  riding  through  the  moonlight,  at  a  pace  and 
in  a  direction  which,  to  an  impartial  observer, 
might  fully  have  justified  Clarina's  worst  sur- 
mises. "  He  would  not — he  could  not,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  as  he  left  the  door  of  Warring- 
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torij  "  return  to  Esterfield  ! — he  would  fly  the 
neighbourhood — the  kingdom  !  Clarina,  with 
her  own  Hps,  had  confessed  her  guilt,  almost 
without  hesitation — without  remorse  !  Should 
he  stay  to  hear  it  made  the  common  topic  of  dis- 
course ?"  He  galloped  faster.  But  this  state 
of  frenzied  excitement  at  length  began  to  sub- 
side. He  called  to  mind  his  previous  determi- 
nations— the  information  which,  for  her  safety, 
he  had  resolved  on  the  morrow  to  give.  He 
thought  of  the  unhappy  Agatha,  and  owned, 
with  a  shudder  of  remorse  at  his  short  forget- 
fulness,  that,  but  for  him,  her  neglected  remains 
might  lie  for  months  without  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture in  that  wild  and  solitary  spot.  He  now 
turned  his  horse.  A  stern  and  silent  determi- 
nation appeared  to  succeed  the  paroxysm  of 
agony  which  had  as  yet  impelled  his  wild  and 
undirected  career,  and  at  a  slackened,  though 
still  rapid  pace,  he  commenced  his  return  to 
Esterfield.  It  was,  however,  midnight  before 
he  reached  his  own  door.  Dismissing  his 
atterdants,    who    alarmed  and  grieved  at    the 
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state  in  which  they  beheld  him,  crowded  round 
him  on  his  return,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
apartment,  to  complete  unwitnessed  the  ar- 
rangements on  which  he  had  resolved.  He 
threw  together  the  few  things  he  thought  neces- 
sary for  a  journey,  the  length  and  ultimate  di- 
rection of  which  he  had  scarcely  yet  determined  ; 
and  being  thus  prepared  for  setting  off  to  Lon- 
don (the  only  part  of  his  plan  at  present  settled) 
the  following  day,  he  sat  down,  with  his  reso- 
lution somewhat  fortified  by  this  completed 
arrangement,  to  write  to  Clarina  and  Trefarley. 
His  note  to  the  former  was  short.  "  He  could 
not" — he  said,  "  he  need  not  refer  to  the  dread- 
ful deed  she  had  already  confessed  ;  nor  repeat  a 
farewell,  the  agony  of  which,  notwithstanding 
what  she  had  committed,  he  could  neither  repress 
nor  disguise.  But  her  safety  required  that  he 
should  inform  her,  that  her  injured  sister's  body 
was  lying  in  the  foreign  vagrant's  hut.  What 
had  become  of  the  woman,  who  had  so  unexpect- 
edly preserved  Agatha''s  devoted  life,  and  had  so 
mysteriously  brought  her  to  close  it  here,  where 
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it  was  so  little  desired,  he  could  not  say.  He 
hoped  she  had  already,  and  for  ever,  fled  the 
kingdom.  But  the  corpse  must  be  removed, 
and  properly  interred.  Clarina  must  take  such 
measures  for  her  own  security  as  she  deemed 
requisite ;  and  might  assign  such  reasons  as  she 
pleased  for  his  departure,  the  real  cause  of 
which  should  never  pass  his  lips.  This  was 
the  only,  the  last  proof  he  could  give  of  an  af- 
fection, the  deep  constancy  of  which  would  have 
outlasted  every  thing — but  guilt — ''  He  threw 
down  his  pen  in  overpowering  emotion.  He 
could  write  no  more  ;  but  wrapping  the  fatal 
bracelet  in  paper,  and  enclosing  it  in  the  letter, 
thus  abruptly  concluded,  he  sealed  the  enve- 
lope, and  again  giving  way  to  his  agonized 
feelings,  sat  for  some  time  unconscious  of  all 
around  him,  and  sensible  only  of  woe.  At 
length,  however,  he  forced  himself  to  proceed, 
and  now  addressed  Trefarley.  "  His  own  deep 
distress,"  he  said,  "  as  well  as  Trefarley's  en- 
feebled and  precarious  health,  made  him  shun 
an  interview  which  could,  indeed,  be  productive 
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only  of  misery  to  both.  He  referred  him  to 
Clarina  for  the  cause  of  a  departure  so  sudden 
and  so  strange.  By  the  time  this  letter  was  deli- 
vered, he  should  be  on  his  road  to  London  ; 
thence,  perhaps,  to  proceed  to  Germany,  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  French  Princes — 
then  perhaps  back  to  India.  He  would,  however, 
again  write  to  Trefarley  before  he  took  either 
course;  and  meantime  conjured  his  friend  not 
to  believe  him  blameably  reckless  of  his  life, 
but  only  to  think  of  him  as  one  who  needed, 
and  sought,  the  excitement  of  active  and  stir- 
ring scenes,  and  was  willing  to  make  an  existence 
serviceable  to  others,  which  had  thus  early  and 
totally  lost  all  charms  for  himself.  He  prayed 
Trefarley  (to  whose  health  and  spirits  he 
thought  such  employment  might  be  beneficial) 
to  charge  himself  with  the  management  of  his 
estate ;  and  to  remove  his  parents,  as  well 
as  himself,  to  Esterfield  for  that  purpose; 
"  where,"  Ry brent  added  with  generous  deli- 
cacy, "  he  intended,  as   his   absence  might  be 
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uncertain,  not  to  reduce  his  establishment,  which 
would,  therefore,  need  such  superintendence."''' 

These  letters  being  completed,  Rybrent 
looked  anxiously  from  the  window  to  see  if  the 
approach  of  daylight  were  yet  visible.  But 
even  the  moon  had  set,  and  not  a  trace  of  light 
was  to  be  seen.  He  looked  on  his  watch,  and 
found  that  two  hours  must  yet  elapse  be- 
fore daybreak.  Accordingly,  dressed  as  he 
was,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  rest,  which  he  felt  his  exhausted 
strength  required  for  the  approaching  exertions 
of  the  following  day,  M'hen,  after  his  early  visit 
to  the  hut,  where  he  trusted  he  should  find  that 
the  strange  female  had  recovered  the  property 
she  had  left,  and  had  departed  in  the  night,  he 
should  bid  adieu,  probably  for  ever,  to  the  scene 
of  his  youthful  days,  and  to  the  object  of  his 
long  and  fondly  cherished  hopes. 

But  he  sought  repose,  even  for  his  limbs,  in 
vain.  His  brain  only  reeled  in  dizzy  confusion 
as  he  laid  his  throbbing  head  upon  the  couch. 

Clarina's  form — her  distress  and  terror — her 
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past  guilt — her  present  danger — the  risk  of  a 
discovery,  whose  results  he  could  not  bear 
even  to  look  upon — all  rose  before  his  sight 
with  a  frightful  clearness,  which  could  only 
be  effaced  by  active  motion.  Again,  there- 
fore, he  rose,  and  busied  himself  in  various 
arrangements,  striving  earnestly  to  master 
his  tempestous  feelings,  and  to  gain  from  the 
Power,  who  alone  beheld  his  sufferings,  the 
strength  and  resignation  to  support  them.  At 
last  a  faint  ray  of  light  appeared  in  the  East, 
and  Rybrent,  opening  his  door,  descended  the 
stairs  without  noise,  and  issued  to  the  sta- 
bles. He  roused  his  groom,  and  bidding  him 
make  ready  a  horse,  he  hastily  assisted  him- 
self in  the  preparation.  He  had  brought 
down  with  him  the  letters  for  Clarina  and 
Trefarley,  and  the  horse  being  ready,  he 
mounted,  and  delivering  the  packets  to  his 
servant,  he  charged  the  man  strictly  to  get 
on  horseback  in  two  hours'  time,  and  first  ride 
to  Warrington,  and  thence  to  Mr.   Trefarley, 
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with  these  notes,  to  which,  he  said,  no  answer 
was  necessary. 

The  groom,  who  was  much  attached  to  his 
young  master,  and  who  took  serious  alarm  at 
the  evident  disorder  both  of  his  body  and  mind, 
promised  carefully  to  obey  his  injunctions,  but 
added  a  wish  that  he  might  now  be  permitted 
to  mount,  and  follow  Mr.  de  Cruce  on  this  early 
and  it  seemed  important  excursion. 

"  He  was  not  going  far,  perhaps  ?"  the 
man  said  in  a  tone  of  inquiry,  which  showed 
how  anxious  he  was  to  be  informed  ;  *'  and  then 
there  might  be  time  enough  for  him  to  take 
the  notes  when  they  returned ;  or  he  might,  per- 
haps, send  the  stable-boy  with  the  letters,  and  not 
leave  his  master,  who  looked  so  ill,  to  go  out 
at  this  hour  by  himself?"  Rybrent,  absorbed 
in  his  grief  as  he  was,  was  yet  touched  with  this 
honest  affection,  and  assured  the  groom  that, 
though  he  could  not  suffer  himself  to  be  accom- 
panied, he  should  return  in  a  few  hours ;  then 
thanking  him  for  his  solicitude,  and  urging  him  to 
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obey  carefully  the  directions  he  had  received, 
he  rode  rapidly  off.  The  light  was  still  so  faint 
as  scarcely  to  render  the  road  discernible,  yet 
he  slackened  not  his  pace  till,  having  passed 
the  Lodge  of  Warrington,  he  came  to  a 
rough  and  narrow  lane,  which,  turning  from 
the  public  road,  led  downwards  to  the  low 
grounds  among  which  opened  the  deep  glen  he 
sought.  He  now  in  the  dim  but  increasing 
light  pursued  his  course  down  this  rugged  way, 
till,  nearly  at  the  bottom,  the  lane  turned  off  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  that  he  required. 

He  accordingly  dismounted,  and  with  some 
difficulty  led  his  horse  over  various  gaps  and 
across  some  fields,  till  he  arrived  at  the  rough 
space  which  he  well  remembered  formed  the  open- 
ing into  which  he  had  issued  from  the  narrow 
glen. 

In  this  wild  and  retired  spot,  therefore,  he 
now  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  proceed- 
ing on  foot,  soon  found  and  pursued  the  track, 
which  his  own  repeated  footsteps  of  the  day 
before   had   rendered  more   perceptible.      Yet 
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his  pace  was  languid,  his  limbs  were  weakened 
for  want  of  food  and  rest,  and  his  whole  frame 
so  shattered  by  the  agony  of  mind  he  had  en- 
dured, that,  conscious  of  his  loss  of  strength, 
he  more  than  once  regretted  he  had  not,  by 
taking  some  nourishment  before  he  set  out, 
enabled  himself  better  to  fulfil  his  allotted  task. 
"  It  is,  however,  my  last  exertion  !"  he  thought, 
and  increased  his  pace. 

The  light,  as  he  reached  the  hut,  was  now  so 
strong,  (though  the  sun  was  still  not  risen,)  as 
to  render  every  thing  around  it  plainly  visible. 
No  one  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  crossed  the  small 
plot,  and  looked  into  the  hovel.  There  lay  the 
corpse  of  the  young  and  hapless  Agatha — but 
not  concealed,  as  he  had  left  it,  beneath  the  rough 
coverlid.  The  limbs  were  carefully  arranged, 
and  the  lovely  face,  uncovered,  reposed  upon 
that  very  pillow,  which,  among  other  articles, 
the  wild  and  foreign  female  had  procured. 
The  black  and  glossy  hair  which  had  streamed 
about  her  shoulders  in  thick  disorder,  was  now 
braided  even  to  nicety,  and  fancifully  adorned 
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with   a  chaplet  of   wild  but    freshly  gathered 
flowers. 

The  hand  of  genuine  affection  had  then 
been  there  !  Ry brent  gazed  on  the  beautiful 
girl,  who  had  thus,  in  her  last  moments,  re- 
ceived such  kind  though  strange  attendance,  till 
tears  of  fraternal  sorrow  chased  each  other 
silently  down  his  pallid  cheek.  At  length 
he  averted  his  sight  from  an  object  so  heart- 
rending, and  looked  round  the  hut.  It  was  en- 
tirely cleared.  Save  the  body,  about  which  so 
much  tender  care  had  evidently  been  displayed, 
not  a  vestige  of  all  that  he  had  left  there  re- 
mained. The  woman,  then,  had  done  as  he  ex- 
pected. She  had  revisited  the  hut,  had  remov- 
ed her  treasure,  and  was  gone  !  Rybrent  felt  a 
mountain-weight  of  anxiety  relieved  from  his 
heart  at  this  conviction.  Clarina,  guilty  as  she 
was,  might  still  be  safe — might  still  be  spared  the 
shame,  the  peril  of  disclosure  —  might  still  have 
time  allowed  for  repentance,  for  pardon  andpeace ! 
He  now  looked  once  more  on  the  lifeless  Aga- 
tha, to  take  his  last  farewell,  when  a  slight  rust- 
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ling  sound  at  the  back  of  the  hut  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
wall,  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed.  The  dark- 
ness having  become  familiar  to  his  sight,  he 
quickly  perceived  there  what  seemed  a  pair  of 
eyes  gazing  on  him  through  one  of  the  many 
crevices  in  the  wretched  abode. 

Startled  at  this  spectacle,  a  moment's  pause 
ensued,  during  which,  as  he  raised  his  hand  to 
assist  his  perception,  the  object  of  it  disap- 
peared. But  Rybrent  was  convinced  he  had 
seen  part  of  a  human  face,  and  rushing  to  the 
door,  turned  hastily  round  the  side  of  the 
hut,  to  gain  the  spot  behind  by  the  nearest 
approach.  But  scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
brushwood,  whose  thickness  offered  some  re- 
sistance to  his  advance,  when  a  tremendous 
blow  from  behind  felled  the  unhappy,  and 
already  enfeebled,  young  man  to  the  earth, 
utterly  senseless,  and  deeply  imbrued  in  his 
own  blood.  His  pale  and  haggard  face  and 
lifeless  limbs  were  gazed  on  for  some  moments 
by   the   sturdy   fellow,    dressed    in    a    sailor's 
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habit,  who  had  dealt  the  blow,  and  who  now 
turned  the  body  on  its  back,  with  a  dubious 
expression  of  countenance,  as  if  undetermined 
whether  most  to  rejoice  in  having  thus  effectu- 
ally checked  a  pursuit  he  dreaded,  or  to  lament 
a  termination  more  fatal  than  he  had  appa- 
rently intended.  But  there  was  no  time  to 
spend  in  the  indulgence  of  either  feeling.  The 
shades  of  death  had  overspread  liybrent's 
cheek ;  and  the  sailor,  after  the  short  pause 
we  have  described,  plunged  hastily  down  the 
steep  path  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

We  must  now  return  to  Claverham,  whose 
feelings  since   Rybrent's    departure    for  India 
had  been  torn  by  every  dark  and  guilty  passion 
which  can  most  Reform  the  human  soul.     In- 
capable himself  of  any  strong  or  lasting  attach- 
ment,  he   had   so  miscalculated    the  depth  of 
Clarina's   early-formed  affection  for  the  friend 
and  playmate  of  her  youth,  as  to  imagine  the 
preference  she  artlessly  displayed  was  merely  a 
childish  whim,  which  De  Cruce's  absence,  and 
his  own  persevering  arts,  would  speedily  and 
triumphantly  efface.     Astonishment,  therefore, 
had  mingled  itself  with  his   mortification  and 
rage,  when   he   found,  by   Clarina's  cool   and 
steady  rejection  of  his  oft-repeated  and  pressing 
suit,  that  he  had  at  once  egregiously  mistaken 
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her  character,  and  over-rated  his  own  powers. 
Had  he  then,  for  his  detested  rival,  soiled  his 
hands  with  blood,  and  lavished  money  with  a 
profuseness  little  congenial  to  his  sordid  temper 
on  his  guilty  agents  ?  Had  he,  by  their  dark 
aid,  doubled  Clarina's  inheritance  only  to  enrich 
his  already  too  prosperous  and  successful  foe  ? 
The  thought  was  wormwood  to  his  envious 
soul ;  and  deep  and  bitter  were  the  curses  he 
bestowed  on  his  own  short-sighted  folly.  How 
should  he  find  a  remedy  ?  He  redoubled 
his  attentions  to  Clarina;  though  hatred,  in- 
tense and  unmingled  hatred,  was  now  fast 
usurping  the  place  of  the  sentiment  which, 
compounded  of  rivalry  and  avarice,  he  had 
yet  himself  named,  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
pose on  her,  as  love.  But  Ry brent  returned ; 
and  the  union,  so  speedily  sued  for  by  him 
and  consented  to  by  Clarina,  became  too  gene- 
rally known  to  be  concealed,  and  too  firmly 
fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  common  obstacles  to 
be  frustrated  or  even  delayed. 

In  vain  did  Claverham,  as  he  paced  his  soli- 
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tary  apartment,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  fury, 
look  round  for  some  aid,  however  nefarious,  some 
project,  however  dark,  which  might  avail,  if 
not  to  secure  his  own  success,  at  least  to  blight 
the  fairly  budding  hopes  of  his  unsuspecting 
rival.     He  racked  his  brain,  fertile  in  vile  ex- 
pedients,  to  devise  some  machination   against 
Rybrent,  which  might  tend  to  remove  or  even 
destroy  him.     But  the  tools  of  his  former  vil- 
lany  had  long  been  out  of  his  reach.     He  had 
no  agents  he  could  trust  to  work  any  secret  vio- 
lence ;  from  open  force  his  own  dastardly  spirit 
would  have  shrunk,  even  had  he  not  been  con- 
scious that  an    encounter  with  De  Cruce  (sup- 
posing he  should  come  off  victorious  in  such  a 
contest,  which    a  secret  misgiving   more   than 
hinted  he   should  not,)  must   utterly   ruin  all 
future  hopes  of  success  with  Clarina.     While 
he  thus  looked  forward  with  rage  and  despair, 
the  past  had  not  been  free  from  anxiety.  He  had, 
indeed,  entertained  little  doubt  that  the  ferocious 
Thiebaut  had  quickly  executed  the  murderous 
charge  he  had  so  unscrupulously  accepted. 
G  2 
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The  hapless  Agatha,  once  buried  in  the 
dark  waves  on  that  tempestuous  night,  in  which 
terror  for  their  own  safety  had  urged  her  mer- 
ciless conductors  to  put  to  sea,  would  neither 
be  seen  or  heard  of  more;  while  the  confused 
and  lawless  state  of  France,  together  with  the 
part  which  such  turbulent  spirits  as  theirs  were 
likely  to  act  on  a  theatre  so  perilous,  might  well 
have  made  it  probable,  even  to  reasoning  less 
partial  than  Claverham's,  that  they  themselves 
must  soon  be  swept  away,  while  with  them 
would  perish  all  traces  of  his  guilt.  As  for  Ma- 
dame de  Rouvier,  disgraced  by  the  discovery 
which  had  been  made,  and  terrified  at  the  dan- 
gers to  which  she  fully  believed  herself  obnoxi- 
ous, she  would  certainly  never  return  to  reveal 
a  crime  in  which  she  had  herself  so  deeply  par- 
ticipated ;  nor  could  such  evidence  be  credited 
if  she  did.  For  some  time,  therefore,  Claver- 
ham  revelled  in  security  against  detection,  and 
in  hopes  concerning  Clarina,  which  lifted  him 
beyond  fear  or  remorse.  From  this  state,  indeed, 
he  was  roused,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  by 
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a  mysterious  and  scarcely  legible  scrawl, brought, 
as  his  servants  informed  him,  to  the  door  by  a 
vagrant  fisherman,  who  occasionally  supplied 
the  house,  and  who  had  now  delivered  this  note, 
saying  it  had  been  thrown  into  his  boat  some 
time  ago  by  a  French  vessel  of  the  same  kind, 
which  had  apparently  sailed  near  him  for  that 
purpose.  Claverham  opened  the  paper  with 
some  trepidation,  and  found  it  was  written  by 
Nicole,  who  informed  him,  that  they  had  carried 
"  their  cargo  "  safe  to  Marseilles,  as  they  had 
promised ;  but  that  not  finding  the  remit- 
tances, which  Claverham  had  agreed  to  place 
with  Mariceau,  a  banker,  forthcoming,  he 
took  this  opportunity  to  remind  him  of  his 
agreement.  A  postscript  beneath  added  the 
intelligence,  shortly  expressed,  and  evidently 
indifferent  to  the  callous  narrator,  that  Thie- 
baut  had  fallen  overboard,  the  very  night 
they  embarked,  and  was  lost.  "  Curse  on 
his  awkwardness  !"  muttered  Claverham,  with 
an  uncontrollable  burst  of  vexation  as  he  read 
this.       "  If  he  had  taken  the   girl  with  him, 
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indeed,  all  would  have  been  well!"  Cooler 
consideration,  however,  raised  many  doubts 
in  his  mind  as  to  this  transaction;  and 
while  he  remembered  the  villain's  powerful 
arm  and  fiendlike  delight  in  the  purpose,  his 
own  deceitful  character  led  him  to  suspect,  and 
at  length  to  believe  with  assured  conviction, 
that  Thiebaut,  whatever  his  own  fate  might 
have  been,  had  not  failed  in  his  design,  but 
that  the  mean  and  artful  Nicole  had  framed 
this  tale  of  Agatha's  existence,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  salary,  which,  as  a  blind  to  his  real 
purpose,  Claverham  had  promised  to  provide. 
Deeply  vexed  at  being  thus  foiled  in  his  own 
arts,  and  heartily  grudging  the  money  so 
wrung  from  his  guilty  fears  by  a  wretch,  even 
more  subtle  than  himself,  Leonard  yet  hesi- 
tated not  to  pay  the  price  of  his  security ;  en- 
deavouring to  console  himself  by  the  reflection, 
that  the  rich  prize  he  fully  believed  he  should 
win,  would  more  than  compensate  both  his 
vexation  and  his  loss. 
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He  continued,  therefore,  for  that  and  the 
following  year,  to  transmit  the  sum  to  thq. 
Parisian  banker  as  agreed.  But  when  his 
hopes  of  Clarina  and  her  ample  inheritance 
(rendered  now  secure  and  doubly  tempting 
by  her  father's  death)  began  not  only  to  fade, 
but  to  change  into  the  torturing  pangs  of  mor- 
tification, rage,  and  envy,  above  described, 
Claverham's  reluctance  to  pay  this  considerable 
stipend  grew  into  positive  abhorrence.  Should 
he  continue  such  a  pension  to  a  villain  wlio 
was  deceiving  him,  for  services  (and  he  shud- 
dered with  fury  as  he  uttered  the  sentence) 
more  likely  it  appeared  to  benefit  De  Cruce 
than  himself,  or  even  as  the  price  of  silence  on 
a  deed  which  the  cowardly  ruffian  dared  not 
come  over  to  avow,  and  which  none  would 
believe  if  he  did  ? 

Claverham  accordingly  stopped  these  remit- 
tances, and  the  war  afterwards  breaking  out 
increased  his  security.  He  heard  no  more  from 
Nicole.  Perhaps  he  no  longer  existed.  Agatha, 
in  his  opinion,  certainly  did  not. 
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"  What  if  she  did  ?''  flashed  across  his  mind, 
as  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage  he  one  day 
stalked  about  his  apartment  after  he  had  adopt- 
ed this  resolution.  He  had  just  forced  from 
Clarina  the  avowal  that  Rybrent's  return  might 
soon  be  expected ;  and  while  he  was  mad- 
dened to  fury  by  intelligence,  the  result  of 
which,  notwithstanding  her  guarded  expres- 
sions, her  rejoicing  looks  but  too  plainly  re- 
vealed to  his  penetrating  eye ;  he  had  terrified 
her  by  wild  and  malignant,  though  ambiguous 
threats  of  future  vengeance.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  with  reviving  prudence,  quickly  recalled 
these  vague  effusions  and  smoothed  his  dis- 
torted brow  ;  but  the  very  effort  of  dissimula- 
tion which  this  required,  made  his  ill  suppressed 
passion  only  rage  the  fiercer,  when,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  traversed  his  apartment  in  the 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  solitude.  "  What  if 
Agatha  lived  ?"  again  he  muttered  in  more 
articulate  accents.  "  Could  I  not  retrieve  the 
egregious  folly  by  which   I  have  enlarged    an 
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inheritance  which,  I  see  plainly,  this  cold  but 
shallow  hypocrite  means  to  share  with  her 
boyish  paramour  !  I  will  go  myself  to  Mar- 
seilles and  ascertain  the  point.  Should  I  find 
Agatha  there,  I  may  triumph  still !  I  may  at 
least  share  the  estates  of  which  they  now  think 
themselves  so  secure.  Who  knows  but  that  I 
might  there  obtain  aid  which  might  enable  me 
to  do  more? — "  He  paused,  but  the  idea 
thus  awakened  from  that  time  daily  increased  its 
empire  over  his  mind.  He  revolved  again  and 
again  its  possibility,  till  each  obstacle  vanished  ; 
while  he  persuaded  himself  with  even  more  assu- 
rance of  Agatha's  existence,  now  that  it  was  be- 
come necessary  to  his  vengeance,  than  he  had  ever 
done  of  her  death.  She  knew  not,  he  said  to  him- 
self, of  the  design  he  had  formed  upon  her  life  ; 
perhaps  she  was  not  even  aware  that  her  seizure 
and  captivity  were  his  work.  But  at  all  events, 
could  he  doubt,  that  in  her  present  forlorn  and 
wretched  condition,  the  offer  of  release,  of  re- 
turn to  her  country  and  her  home,  would  not 
G  3 
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instantly  induce  her  to  consent  to  a  union  which 
would  insure  them  all  ?  Besides,  arbiter  as  he 
was  of  her  destiny,  did  she  still  live,  fraud, 
persuasion,  even  force,  were  at  his  command. 
He  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  means  ;  he  was 
sanguine  as  to  the  effect ;  and  once  united  to 
him  by  marriage,  he  assured  himself  she 
neither  could,  nor  would,  venture  to  contra- 
dict any  fabrication  he  might  choose  to  pro- 
mulgate concerning  her  discovery  and  release. 
He  now  began  to  dwell  with  malignant  joy, 
increased  by  its  contrast  to  the  rankling  envy 
and  despair  which  had  so  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  on  the  confusion  and  dismay  which 
(judging  by  his  own  avarice),  he  imagined  the 
return  of  such  a  claimant  on  Clarina's  wealth 
would  produce  both  in  her  and  De  Cruce. 
He  even  meditated  on  vague  and  dark  pro- 
jects of  evil  towards  them — projects  of  which, 
were  his  fate  but  once  linked  to  that  of  Aga- 
tha, he  should  reap  the  benefit. 

In  short,  day   after  day  found  him   so  ab- 
sorbed in  this  new  web  of  iniquity,   that  his 
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task  of  dissimulation  in  Clarina's  presence  be- 
came  easier.     Even    Rybrent's    actual    return 
was  heard  by  him  without  any  evident   token 
of  the  hatred  which,  in   fact,  burned   but  the 
more    intensely  beneath    these   dark    designs ; 
and  De  Cruce,  as  unsuspicious  as  happy,  had 
received    and    returned    his    visit    without    a 
thought  that  any  rivalry  existed  between  them, 
or   that  the  honest   cordiality    he  himself  ex- 
pressed and  felt,  for  one    whose  character   he 
believed    he    had    unjustly   blamed,     was    not 
as    unfeignedly  returned.     Leonard,   however, ' 
though  he  had  now  internally  arranged  every 
particular    of    his    intended  proceedings,  pur- 
posely   delayed   their   execution.     Fate   might 
favour  him,  he  reflected,  even  beyond  present 
appearances  or  hopes.     The  ill  which  he  dared 
not  attempt  to  inflict  himself  upon  De  Cruce, 
accident  or  disease  might  possibly  accomplish. 
Chances  might  arise   of   which   he    might  yet 
avail   himself  in  some  unexpected  way  ;  at  all 
events,    taught  caution   by   the    dilemma    into 
which    his    over-weening   security   had    before 
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plunged  him,  he  determined  not  to  embark 
in  this  new  enterprize  till  the  union  between 
liybrent  and  Clarina  having  actually  taken 
place,  should  put  an  irremediable  bar  to  all  possi- 
bility of  success  in  that  for  which  he  had  already 
so  long  laboured.  Nor  did  it  escape  his  malicious 
temper,  that  the  blow  he  had  in  reserve  would 
produce  but  the  deeper  effect  for  being  delayed  ; 
and  he  sneered  in  triumph  at  the  anticipation 
of  thus  unexpectedly  wresting  from  the  young 
and  happy  couple  the  half  of  possessions  they 
would  for  some  time  have  enjoyed  as  their  own. 
Buoyed  up  by  hopes  like  these,  he  mani- 
fested a  composure,  on  hearing  of  Rybrent's 
accepted  proposals  and  speedily  approaching 
marriage,  which  once  more  raised  him  in  Cla- 
rina's  estimation  and  good-will.  She  even  felt 
a'rateful  for  a  forbearance  so  much  more 
Datient  than  she  had  expected  ;  while  Ry- 
brent,  suspecting  nothing,  and  overflowing  with 
liis  own  happiness,  returned  his  civilities  four- 
fold, and  observed    not  the  slightest  token  of 
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a  jealousy  and  hatred  of  whose  existence  he  did 
not  dream.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
calmness  which  these  schemes  of  secret  ven- 
geance thus  enabled  him  to  assume,  Claverham 
heard,  in  reahty,  with  a  pang  of  disappointed 
malice  and  mortified  pride,  which  he  could  but 
with  difficulty  conceal,  that  the  morrow  was 
the  day  actually  fixed  for  the  happy  union  of 
two  persons,  whom  he  now  almost  equally 
detested.  He  returned  to  his  house  after  re- 
ceiving this  information,  and  busied  himself  in 
preparations  for  an  enterprise  which  he  resolved  * 
to  commence  as  soon  as  the  hated  ceremony 
should  really  have  taken  place. 

There  was,  indeed,  difficulty,  and  even 
danger,  in  the  way  of  visiting  a  hostile  country 
as  lie  now  proposed.  But  he  had  already 
arranged  his  operations;  while  his  knowledge 
of  the  people,  and  his  naturally  artful  temper, 
offered  him  many  resources  not  necessary  to 
detail.  Still,  it  was  witli  feehngs  allied  to 
those  which  Milton  ascribes  to  our  arch  foe. 
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on  contemplating  the  happiness  of  the  wedded 
pair  in  Paradise,  that,  his  preparations  being 
completed,  Claverham  strode  about  his  apart- 
ment in  the  dusky  gloom  of  the  evening, 
sometimes  cursing  the  felicity  he  envied,  and 
sometimes  endeavouring  to  chace  the  image 
of  it  from  his  mind,  by  weighing  and  ma- 
turing plans  of  revenge,  which  formed  his 
only  solace.  All  these  depended  on  his  find- 
ing Nicole"'s  assertions  of  Agatha's  existence, 
which  he  had  so  long  discredited,  really  true ; 
on  his  discovering  her  at  Marseilles,  which  he 
had  of  late  taught  himself  to  anticipate  as  cer- 
tain, but  which  now,  on  the  eve  of  his  under- 
taking this  expedition,  he  inwardly  and  painfully 
owned  was,  at  least,  doubtful.  That  Thiebaut 
had  really  perished  he  felt  convinced :  why, 
else,  had  he  never  claimed  the  reward  promised 
on  the  completion  of  his  murderous  deed  ?  But 
was  it  completed  or  not  ?  Leonard  had  lately, 
as  we  have  seen,  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
not :  but  he  was  staggered  by  hearing  no  more 
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from  Nicole,  even  though  he  had  now  for  a  con- 
siderable period  discontinued  the  pension,  which 
alone,  as  he  supposed,  had  bought  his  former 
silence.  "Would,"  thought  Claverham,  as  he 
still  traversed  the  room,  with  his  mind  harassed 
by  these  conflicting  doubts ;  "  Would  I  could 
know,  before  I  undertake  this  voyage,  some- 
thing of  the  villainous  crew  who,  all  alike,  seem 
to  have  deceived  and  forgotten  me!" 

Even  in  the  utterance  of  this  wish,  the  door 
of  his  chamber  was  opened  by  a  servant,  who 
announced  to  his  master  that  a  woman  without 
wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Send  her  away  !"  cried  Claverham  angrily, 
"  I  am  too  much  engaged  just  now  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  beggars." 

"  She  is  no  beggar,  I  think,  Sir,"  answered 
the  man  ;  "  though,  truly,  she  is  a  strange-look- 
ing creature.  But  she  bid  me  say,  that  she  must 
speak  to  you,  and  if  you  refused,  she  said  I  was 
to  give  you  this  note ;  but  it  is  so  dark  here, 
with  your  permission.  Sir,  I  will  fetch  a  candle." 
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Claverham  sullenly  assented,  and  while  the 
man  was  gone,  he  endeavoured  to  master  his 
thoughts,  so  as  to  know  what  this  sealed  paper 
might  contain.  It  had  no  address  at  all,  and 
when,  on  the  appearance  of  the  light,  he  tore 
it  open,  he  found  but  the  following  words, 
written  in  a  coarse  and  vulgar  hand  : — 

''If  you  do  not  see  me,  ay,  and  give  me 
what  I  ask  too,  it  shall  be  worse  for  you  !" 

"  Marinette  Corbin." 

X 

"  Her  mark." 

Claverham,  practised  as  he  was  in  dissimu- 
lation, started  as  he  read  this  laconic  note  ;  but 
it  was  with  joy,  rather  than  alarm,  though  the 
threat  it  conveyed  was  dark  and  fierce. 

"  Send  the  woman  here  !""  he  exclaimed  to 
the  servant,  in  the  hurried  accents  of  surprise; 
then  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  added 
in  a  calmer  manner,  ''  She  has  brought  me 
intelligence  from   a   friend,    and    I    must    ask 
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her  some  questions."  The  man  left  the  room, 
and  almost  instantly  returned  with  a  person, 
whether  man  or  woman  it  was  difficult  to 
say,  so  carefully  was  the  figure  muffled  in  a 
large  and  loose  cloak,  while  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief tied  over  the  head,  and  almost  meet- 
ing at  the  mouth,  concealed  nearly  the  whole 
face.  From  within  this  dark  cowl,  however, 
glared  a  pair  of  eyes,  whose  wild  and  keen 
expression  Claverham  probably  knew,  for  as  the 
servant  closed  the  door,  he  advanced  without 
hesitation  towards  his  visitor,  saying,  "  Wel- 
come, Marinette  !  Your  appearance  is  indeed 
most  acceptable  to  me  just  now!  But  whence 
do  you  come,  and — '* 

"  I  come  from  our  old  hut !"  interrupted 
Marinette,  and  as  she  hastily  pushed  the  co- 
vering from  her  lips  and  thus  discovered  her 
rough  and  weather-stricken  visage,  Leonard 
gazed  on  it  with  real  delight.  But  there 
was  wild  and  stormy  grief  in  her  face,  and 
her   voice   was  seemingly  broken    with    sorrow 
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no  less  than  anger,  as  she  added  fiercely,  "  I 
have  lost  all  my  money — but  that  is  nothing 
to  the  rest  ! — my  heart  is — "  she  stopped  as  if 
unable  to  proceed ;  then,  seeing  Claverham 
about  to  speak,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  so  near  a  scream  as  to  make  him  start, 
"  Give  me  some  money  ! — I  can  get  it  from 
no  one  else!  Give  me  some  money,  I  say, 
and  let  me  go  !''' 

"  Nay,  Marinette,"  cried  Leonard,  "  do  not  be 
thus  impatient.  I  will  relieve  you  willingly,  if  you 
are  in  distress,  but  tell  me — "  and  he  lowered 
his  voice  for  the  question  he  was  about  to  make. 
"  Give  me  money  !"  reiterated  Marinette,  in  a 
key  so  sharp  and  so  loud  that  he  feared  the 
servants  might  hear  her ;  and  inwardly  cursing 
the  rapacity  of  the  wayward  being  he  outwardly 
appeared  to  soothe,  he  produced  his  purse,  and 
opening  it,  to  show  her  that  it  contained  several 
guineas,  he  put  it  into  her  hand,  and  turning  to 
the  table,  on  which  stood  the  solitary  candle 
the  servant  had   brought,   he  drew  two  chairs 
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near  it,  saying,  "  Now,  Marinette,  be  seated, 
and  calm  yourself  sufficiently  to  answer  my  in- 
quiries,"— but  to  his  utter  amazement  and  even 
horror,  as  he  looked  round,  she  was  gone  ! 

"  Curses  on  the  frantic  vagrant !"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  frenzy  of  sudden  passion ;  and 
snatching  up  the  candle,  he  rushed  out  to  in- 
tercept a  retreat,  which  the  noise  he  had  him- 
self made  in  moving  the  chairs  had  prevented 
him  at  the  moment  from  remarking.  He  flew 
across  the  hall  to  the  outer-door ;  but  it  was 
bolted  within — she  could  not,  therefore,  have 
made  her  exit  that  way ;  and  hastening  in  the 
contrary  direction,  he  now  called  to  the  servants 
as  he  advanced,  to  stop  the  woman's  passage. 
His  loud  and  angry  voice  quickly  brought  his 
domestics  round  him ;  yet  it  was  some  mo- 
ments before  he  could  make  them  understand 
what  he  required.  They  had  not  seen  the 
woman — she  had  not  returned  through  their 
premises — they  supposed  she  was  still  with 
their  master.      Claverham  swore  furiously   at 
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them  for  net  being  in  the  way,  though  he  well 
knew  they  dared  not  have  manifested  what  he 
would  have  called  such  intrusive  impertinence. 
Railing,  however,  was  useless,  and  he  com- 
manded them  to  disperse  themselves  about  the 
house  to  find  the  stranger,  who,  he  said,  he 
believed  was  a  mad  woman,  and  had  hid  her- 
self. As  he  crossed  the  hall  again,  the  sight 
of  a  glass-door,  which  issued  to  the  garden  from 
a  small  breakfast-room,  now  standing  wide 
open,  suddenly  led  him  to  the  truth — Mari- 
nette had,  in  fact,  casually  remarked  this  door 
as  she  followed  the  servant  throuorh  the  hall,  and 
on  making  her  rapid  escape,  had  availed  her- 
self of  so  favourable  a  circumstance. 

It  led  to  the  garden,  and  thence  to  a  shrub- 
bery, w^hich,  intersected  by  many  winding 
walks,  skirted  for  some  distance  the  public 
road. 

Claverham,  throwing  down  his  candle,  ran 
hastily  across  the  garden,  and  for  some  time 
pursued  these  different  tracks  in  vain.  His 
anger  mounted  to  fury,  as  he  found  the  person 
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he  sought  in  none  of  them.  He  vented  a  thou- 
sand maledictions  on  her  head,  as  he  still  hasted 
from  path  to  path,  before  he  became  cool  enough 
to  consider  that  such  extreme  eagerness  in  his 
pursuit  must  appear  strange  and  suspicious, 
while  its  success  was  now  evidently  hopeless ; 
and  he  owned  and  cursed  the  dexterity  of  her 
gipsy  habits,  which  destroyed  all  chance  of  his 
detecting  her  path  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  It  was,  however,  sullenly  and  reluctantly 
that  he  returned  to  the  house,  thus  foiled  in 
obtaining  the  information  so  suddenly,  and,  as 
he  had  fancied,  so  fortunately  placed  within  his 
reach,  at  the  very  moment  he  most  needed  it. 
"I  come  from  our  old  hut!"  had  been  Mari- 
nette's first  words.  Was  she,  then,  again  esta- 
blished there  ?  Was  she  alone,  or  accompanied 
by  any  of  her  former  associates ;  and  how,  and 
for  what  purpose  had  she  thus  ventured  to  revisit 
a  country,  in  which,  she  must  be  aware,  she  had 
so  much  to  apprehend  ?  These  and  many  other 
questions  crowded  into  Claverham's  mind,  and 
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raised   there   such  a   tempest  of  contradictory 
hopes  and  fears,  that  he  had  scarcely  reached 
his   apartment,   before   he  had   already   deter- 
mined to  proceed  instantly  to  the   hut ;  at  once 
anxious  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  relieve  the 
uneasy  fears  which  such    an   unexpected    ap- 
parition of  his  former  accomplice  in  guilt  na- 
turally enough  created.     Yet   a  few  moments 
more    reflection   induced    Claverham  to  pause. 
Marinette's  wild  and   frantic   manner,  and  her 
extraordinary   but    too  evident  wish  to   escape 
him,   rendered   it   extremely  unlikely  that  she 
should  return   straight  to   the  hut,   where  she 
must   be   conscious   he    would   probably    seek 
her.      He  was  aware,  also,  that  his  demeanour 
must  have  appeared  strange  to  his  domestics. 
Were  he  now  to  issue  forth,   and    spend   half 
the    night    abroad,    (which    he   must    do    to 
reach  the  hut,   and  hold  the  conference  he  de- 
sired,) their  suspicions  might  be  even  danger- 
ously   roused.       Unwillingly,    therefore,    but 
urged  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  he 
determined  that  he   would  at  least  await  the 
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dawn  of  the  ensuing  day,  before  he  sought  his 
old  resort.  Marinette  and  her  associates,  who- 
ever  they  might  be,  would  then  be  certainly 
there.  He  would  come  upon  them  too  early  to 
leave  a  chance  of  their  avoiding  him  ;  while  by 
the  help  of  daylight  he  might  better  ascertain 
the  long  untrodden  path,  and  also  reconnoitre 
the  ground,  should  any  danger  lurk  there,  in- 
stead of  encountering  in  darkness  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  the  distance  and  intricacy  of 
the  way,  or  the  wild  machinations  of  the  fran- 
tic woman  who  had  just  left  him,  might  oppose 
to  impede  his  design. 

He  accordingly  dismissed  the  imprudent  in- 
tention of  hurrying  to  the  hut  immediately,  and 
summoning  his  servant,  gave  him  directions,  in 
an  indifferent  tone,  to  lock  all  the  doors,  and  not 
suffer  that  mad  woman  (about  his  knowledge 
of  whom,  he  added  shghtly,  he  had  been  mis- 
taken) to  enter  the  house  again. 

He  then  ordered  candles,  and  was  soon  seen 
by  the  man  who  brought  them  deeply  engaged 
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in  reading.  He  retired,  however,  betimes  to 
bed,  announcing  that  he  intended  to  shoot  the 
following  morning,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
his  gun  prepared,  and  brought  to  his  apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Day   had   scarcely  dawned,    when  with  his 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  Claverham   sallied  forth. 
He  walked  with  all  the  speed  his  strongly  ex- 
cited feelings  prompted,  and  pondered  the  alter- 
nate  suggestions   of  hope   and  fear,    which   a 
sleepless,  and,  as  it  had  appeared  to  him,    an 
almost   interminable  night   had   created.     The 
distance   from    Woodberry    Place    to   the   hut 
he  now  sought,  increased  as  it  was  by  the  cir- 
cuit which  prudence  compelled  him   to  make, 
in  order  to   avoid  Warrington,   was   consider- 
able, and  he  was  consequently  so  far  detained 
beyond    his   wish,   that    the   light   was   grown 
stronger  than  he  had  intended.     Through  ways, 
every   step  of  which  was  familiar   to  him,   he 
at   last   reached  the  mouth  of  the  well-known 
VOL.   III.  H 
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narrow  pass,  and  began  to  push  vigorously 
up  its  steep  ascent.  That  this  path  had  been 
recently  trodden,  was  obvious  from  the  foot- 
marks it  displayed,  and  Claverham  was  anx- 
iously anticipating  who  it  might  be  that  he 
should  find  with  Marinette  in  her  old  asy- 
lum, when  the  plain  sound  of  a  strong  and 
fast-descending  foot  suddenly  arrested  his  at- 
tention. Making  his  gun  ready,  and  stand- 
ing aside  in  a  favourable  position,  he  waited 
tlie  approach,  perhaps  the  encounter,  of  the 
person  whose  advance  he  could  not  well 
avoid.  But  a  few  seconds  had  elapsed  when 
he  saw  above  him  the  object  he  had  till 
now  only  heard.  It  was  a  man  dressed  in  a 
sailor^s  habit,  who,  plunging  down  the  path 
with  long  and  hasty  strides,  was  so  actively 
engaged  in  thus  threading  the  rugged  and 
perpendicular  way  at  his  utmost  speed,  that 
he  perceived  not  Claverham  (a  little  with- 
drawn as  he  was  among  the  bushes,)  till  he  was 
actually  within  his  reach.  Claverham  was  not 
slow  to  avail  himself  of   the   advantage    thus 
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afforded  him.  He  did  not  recognise  the  sailor's 
face,  though  he  felt  a  faint  recollection  of 
having  beheld  him  somewhere  before ;  but 
securing  his  gun,  ready  cocked,  in  one  hand, 
with  the  other  he  seized  the  man  suddenly,  as 
he  was  dashing  by,  and  keeping  a  strong  grasp 
upon  him,  demanded  of  him  who  and  what 
he  was. 

Something  besides  surprise  only  seemed  to 
shake  the  sturdy  figure  he  had  thus  arrested,  at 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  inquiry ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  a  moment's  space  would  both 
have  restored  the  strength,  with  which  it  ap- 
peared no  trifling  risk  to  contend,  and  also 
stirred  the  spirit  which  should  use  it,  but 
that  it  was  evident  the  sailor,  on  looking  in 
Claverham's  face,  recognised  an  undreaded 
countenance. 

''  Ha !  Mr.  Claverham,  is  that  you .?"  he 
exclaimed  in  rough  and  foreign  accents.  "  You 
must  let  me  go — I  have  no  time  to  lose,  I  pro- 
mise you  !*" 

"  Who  are  you .?"  cried  Leonard,  much  per- 
il 2 
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plexcd  :  "  I  think  I  should  remember  you  ;  but 
I  cannot  call  to  mind — " 

"  1  am  Pierrot,  Marinette's  brother,"  replied 
the  sailor,  half  whispering,  and  struggling,  but 
in  a  friendly  manner,  to  get  loose.  "  You 
never  saw  me  but  once  before,  I  believe,  and 
that  only  for  a  short  time,  so  you  may  well  not 
remember  me — yet  I  recollect  you  well  enough ! 
But  I  have  killed  your  friend  up  there,  and 
I  must  scamper  for  my  life  !'"* 

''  Killed  her  !"  cried  Claverham,  whose  very 
soul,  atrocious  as  was  his  own  guilt,  shrunk 
from  the  disgusting  fratricide,  who  appeared  so 
lightly  to  estimate  his  own  frightful  deed. 

"  Killed  her  r  repeated  the  man ;  "  Killed 
him,  you  should  say  :  I  never  intended  it ;  but 
he  would  come  peeping  about,  and  if  I  had 
not  knocked  him  down,  he  would,  I  suppose, 
have  secured  me.  But,  sure  enough,  I  have 
killed  him !" 

"  Killed  whom?"  asked  Claverham,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Why  the  friend  you  have  always  loved  so 
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well,  by  Marinette's   account,  young  Rybrent 
de  Cruce,"  replied  the  man. 

Claverham's  colour  changed  to  ashy  white- 
ness: he  dropped  the  gun,  which  till  now  he 
had  held  in  his  other  hand,  and  clenching  the 
sailor's  arm  with  tightened  grasp,  he  repeat- 
ed in  a  low  and  stifled  voice,  and  with  the 
slowness  of  one  who  cannot  fully  believe  or 
comprehend  the  intelligence  he  hears,  "  Killed 
him  ; — Killed  Rybrent  de  Cruce  ?'' 

"  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Claverham !"  cried  the 
sailor  angrily.  "  Don't  I  tell  you  I  did  not 
mean  to  kill  him  ?  But  I  should  be  hanged  in 
this  cursed  country  of  yours  all  the  same,  I 
suppose  !*"  and  again  he  struggled,  but  now 
roughly  and  vehemently,  to  release  himself  from 
Claverham's  unrelaxing,  and  well-nigh  frantic 
gripe,  exclaiming,  ''  What  the  devil !  are  you 
mad  ?  I  tell  you  I  expect  every  instant  some  of 
his  followers  will  be  coming  !  If  you  want  to 
speak  to  me,  walk  as  quick  as  you  can  along 
with  me — but  don't  hold  me  here  !  Your  own 
safety,  as  well  as  mine,  I  promise  you,  depends 
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on  my  escape — there  are  some  pretty  doings 
up  there  to  account  for,  if  I  am  caught!" 

Claverham's  senses  seemed  instantly  restored 
to  him.  His  cheek  was  now  burning  with  deep 
crimson,  and  a  wild  and  savage  triumph  flashed 
in  his  eye,  as,  releasing  immediately  his  hold, 
he  snatched  up  the  weapon  he  had  dropped, 
and  followed  the  sailor,  with  strides  as  long 
and  hasty  as  his  own,  down  the  pass.  Neither 
spoke  during  the  speedy  and  rough  descent, 
but  when  arrived  at  the  bottom,  where  they 
could  walk  more  freely  and  abreast,  Leonard 
asked  in  half  whispered  but  eager  tones; — 
"  Is  he  quite  dead ; — How  did  you  know 
him?" 

"  I  never  saw  him  myself  before,"  answered 
the  sailor,  pressing  so  rapidly  on  that  Claver- 
ham  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him ; — "  but 
I  have  often  heard  Marinette  speak  of  him — 
a  fine  handsome  fellow  he  is  too !  Indeed, 
while  we  were  busy  up  there,  she  was  afraid 
of  his  coming  every  moment,  and  set  me  to 
watch:     and    sure    enough    I    did    but    stay 
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behind  her  ten  minutes,  just  to  cut  myself  this 
good  cudgel  out  of  the  thicket,  when  up  he 
came.  Is  that  your  horse  V  continued  the 
sailor,  abruptly  interrupting  his  mysterious 
narrative,  and  pointing  to  some  trees  close 
at  hand. 

Fastened  to  one  of  these  trees  stood  the  un- 
fortunate Rybrent'*s  horse,  where,  not  half  an 
hour  before,  he  had  left  it.  Claverham  in- 
stantly, and  with  a  start  of  delight,  recognized 
it,  and  again  grasping  the  sailor's  arm,  he  ea- 
gerly asked,  "  How  did  you  kill  him ; — Is  he 
quite  dead  .^" 

"  I  knocked  him  over,  I  tell  you,'"*  answered 
the  man  impatiently,  ''  with  this  very  cudgel  I 
had  just  cut.  For  my  part,  Fm  sorry  I  killed 
the  youth,  for  I  owed  him  no  grudge,  and  did 
not  want  to  harm  him.  But  I  saw  he  spied  me, 
and  I  thought  I  should  have  small  chance  in  a 
race  against  his  long  legs;  so,  as  he  ruslied 
round  the  hut  one  way,  I  luckily  chose  the 
other,  and  gave  him  a  good  sound  blow  behind, 
just  to  knock  him  down,  and  give  me  a  few  mi- 
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nutes  advantage.  But  I  suppose  I  chanced  to 
hit  upon  his  temple,  for  he  fell  under  me  like 
an  infant,  in  spite  of  his  stout  frame,  and  it  was 
plain  enough  that  he  was  dead.  Indeed  I  turn- 
ed him  over,  and  would  have  helped  to  restore 
him  to  life,  if  there  had  been  a  spark  of  it  left 
in  him,  for  surely  I  never  meant  to  kill  him. 
But  detain  me  no  longer,  Mr.  Claverham.  I 
tell  you  that  others  will  be  coming  —  we 
wondered  very  much,  as  it  was,  that  he  had 
neither  been  there  himself,  nor  sent  before.'" 

"  Where's  Marinette.?"'  inquired  Claverham, 
releasing  his  hold,  and  apparently  not  heeding, 
in  the  deep  interest  of  some  part  of  his  commu- 
nication, the  few  sentences  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"  Down  with  the  vessel  by  this  time,"  cried 
her  brother.  "  We  should  have  been  off  before 
now  !     Don't  you  see  the  sun  rising  .?" 

"  Go,  go !"  said  Claverham,  offering  a  purse, 
with  which  he  had  provided  himself.  "  Lose 
not  an  instant.  This  may  help  you."  The 
sailor  took  the  money  with  a  look   resembling 
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rather  the  sneer  of  scorn  than  the  smile  of 
thanks ;  and  nodding  his  head,  set  off  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

Leonard  gazed  after  him,  till  he  disappeared 
behind  a  hedge  :  then  glancing  another  look,  in 
which  pride,  triumph,  and  gratified  revenge  were 
strongly  painted,  upon  De  Cruce's  horse,  which 
was  still  standing  near  the  tree,  he  suddenly 
darted  forward  by  the  way  he  came,  and  paused 
not  for  an  instant  till  he  again  reached  his  own 
house.  "He  had  had  bad  sport,''  he  said  to  his 
servant,  as  he  entered,  "  and  wanted  breakfast." 
This  was  immediately  brought ;  and,  refreshed 
by  the  meal,  and  again  left  to  himself,  he 
mused  with  increasing  astonishment  and  joy 
on  an  event  so  extraordinary,  that,  even  yet,  it 
appeared  to  him  like  a  dream.  But  he  had 
with  his  own  eyes  beheld  Rybrent's  horse ; 
while  the  sailor's  account  of  the  murder  was 
the  more  clear  and  convincing,  because  it 
was  evident  he  had  had  neither  passion  nor 
interest  to  serve  in  committing  it.  De  Cruce 
then,  his  hated,  his  envied  rival  was  dead, 
h5 
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while  he  himself  had  not,  in  any  way,  stained 
nis  hands  by  murder ;  dead,  at  the  very  hour 
before  the  celebration  of  nuptials,  which  had 
appeared  fixed  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
chance.  The  thought  brought  with  it  triumph 
so  unlooked  for,  that  Claverham  but  slightly 
rested  on  the  more  dark  and  incomprehensible 
part  of  tlie  affair.  What  should  have  brought 
Rybrent  to  such  a  spot  on  the  very  morning  of 
his  wedding  day  ?  How  came  Marinette  thus 
at  once  to  await  and  to  shun  him  ? — and  who 
were  "  the  others'*'  whose  immediate  approach 
the  sailor  seemed  to  fear?  These  questions 
crossed,  but  tarried  not  in  Claverham's  mind. 
Rybrent  might  have  met  Marinette — discover- 
ed her  retreat— but  what  did  this  signify  now  ? 
He  was  dead  —  killed  on  the  spot,  without 
question  or  reply,  by  this  most  fortunate  and 
well-directed  blow  ;  and  she  had  again  fled  the 
country,  and  as  it  seemed  by  her  incoherent 
and  grief-struck  manner  of  the  preceding  night, 
in  distress  and  sorrow,  if  not  in  danger,  which. 
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increased  as  it  now  must  be  by  this  new  crime, 
was  likely  to  make  her  return  more  improbable 
than  ever. 

"  I  wish  I  had  thought  of  ascertaining  from 
that  fellow  Agatha'^s  real  fate  !"  was  the  only 
regret  that  entered  Claverham's  mind,  as  he  re- 
viewed the  almost  incredible  events  of  the  last 
few  hours.  But  it  was  now  too  late  ;  nor  in- 
deed, in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  his  pre- 
sent triumph,  could  he  long  give  room  to  any 
thoughts  but  those  of  unmingled  and  unbound- 
ed exultation. 

Again,  therefore,  he  traversed  his  solitary 
apartment ;  but  it  was  no  longer  with  the  sul- 
len and  moody  step  of  baffled  malice,  and  dis- 
appointed pride,  but  with  the  lengthened  and 
lofty  stride  of  successful  rivalry  and  gratified 
revenge. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  he  was  found,  about 
an  hour  after  his  breakfast  had  been  removed, 
by  the  servant,  who  came  to  deliver  a  note 
which    had   just    been    brought    in.      It    was 
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from  Warrington,  and  directed,  as  Leonard  in- 
stantly perceived,  by  Clarina's  own  hand.  His 
astonishment  was  extreme ;  but  before  he  pe- 
rused its  contents,  we  must  refer  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  produced  this  communi- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

After  passing  a  night  of  agony,  occasioned 
by  the  dreadful  interview  she  had  sustained 
with  the  half  frantic  Rybrent,  the  wretched 
Clarina  was  quite  unfit  to  support  the  fresh 
shock  which  his  abrupt  and  fearful,  though 
scarcely  intelligible  note  of  the  next  morning 
— (this  eventful  morning  which  was  to  have 
dawned  on  far  happier  scenes) — had  inflicted 
upon  her.  She  had  received  it  alone  in  her 
apartment :  and  unable  to  peruse  all  at  once  a 
proof,  as  she  fancied,  so  frightfully  convincing 
of  the  terrible  malady  she  had  before  suspected, 
she  laid  it  down  again  and  again,  ere,  short  as  it 
was,  she  could  conclude  it,  to  give  vent  to  the 
bitter  tears  which  almost  blinded  her  sight. 
The  expression  of  "  the  dreadful  deed  she  had 
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already  confessed/' — the  hint  concerning  '*  her 
safety ;"  the  strange  assertion  that  her  sis- 
ter's body  was  lying  in  the  hut — the  dark  sen- 
tence concerning  the  woman  who,  he  hoped, 
had  fled  the  kingdom — the  charge  to  remove 
and  inter  the  corpse — all  seemed  to  her  like  the 
ravings  of  delirium.  Then  again  she  read,  that 
she  might  assign  such  reasons  as  she  pleased  for 
his  departure. 

"  Is  he  then  going,"  thought  the  weeping 
Clarina,  "  to  wander,  I  know  not  where,  in  his 
present  wretched  state !"  and  once  more  she 
laid  down  the  letter  in  uncontroulable  agony. 
When  at  length  she  raised  her  head  again, 
and  prepared  to  repeat  the  perusal  of  a  paper 
so  afflicting,  her  eye  glanced  on  the  inclosure, 
which,  having  at  first  laid  aside,  she  had, 
till  now  overlooked.  She  opened  the  covering, 
took  out  and  gazed  on  the  bracelet  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  next,  starting  from  her  seat,  with 
a  wild  and  terrified  gesture,  she  flew  to  the  bell, 
and  rang  it  with  continued  violence 

The    unusual    and    extraordinary  summons 
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soon  brought  Mrs.  Arleston,  as  well  as  some 
female  servants,  to  the  chamber ;  but  quick 
as  were  their  steps,  the  unhappy  Clarina  was 
already  stretched,  pale  and  motionless,  upon 
the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bell  she  had  thus 
vehemently  rang.  The  open  note  was  on  the 
table,  and  under  it  lay  the  bracelet  she  had 
thrown  from  her  in  wild  dismay.  It  was  evident 
enough  that  some  additional  shock  had  thus 
suspended  powers,  which  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  but  too  severely  shaken. 

Mrs.  Arleston,  therefore,  judiciously  dis- 
missed all  the  servants,  as  soon  as  signs  of  re- 
turning animation  began  to  appear;  and  seat- 
ing herself  in  silence  by  the  side  of  the  bed  on 
which  Clarina  was  laid,  waited  her  full  re- 
covery without  question  or  remark.  A  flood 
of  tears  relieved  the  afflicted  girl  before  she 
appeared  aware  of  her  situation.  At  length, 
however,  her  mind,  naturally  strong,  began  to 
recover  its  tone,  and  even,  like  the  bow  bent  by 
some  sturdy  hand,  to  gather  force  from  the 
very  increase  of  the  weight  that  pressed  upon  it. 
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Accordingly  she  rose  slowly,  and  almost  calmly, 
from  her  bed,  and  going  to  the  table  whither 
she  beckoned  Mrs.  Arleston  to  follow  her,  she 
placed  the  fatal  note  in  silence  before  her,  and 
when  she  perceived  that  she  had  finished  its 
perusal,  she  said,  in  low  and  solemn  tones,  "  I 
know  not  what  he  can  mean  by  my  safety,  or 
my  guilt,  nor  why  he  should  thus  abandon  me." 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued  in  a 
more  hurried  but  still  solemn  manner  :  "  It  is 
but  too  plain,  however,  that  my  ill-fated  sister'*s 
corpse  must  be  where  he  describes;  for  see!" 
(and  she  held  out  the  bracelet,  from  which  she 
averted  her  own  eyes.)  "  Agatha  had  this 
on  the  day  that  she  was  lost !  Rybrent  has 
sent  it  in  this  note.  His  senses,  then,  are  not 
disturbed  at  least !"  (and  a  look  cast  to  heaven 
showed  the  gratitude  which,  even  in  the  midst 
of  woe  so  deep,  a  hope  like  this  infused.)  "  He 
must  have  found  my  sister  in  that  hut — and  I 
must  find  her  too!"  Clarina  cried,  rising  sud- 
denly from  the  forced  calmness  she  had  yet 
preserved  to  the  wilder  but  moody  resolution 
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of  despair.     "  I  will   go  and  see   Agatha,    liv- 
ing or  dead. 

Mrs.  Arleston,  greatly  shocked,  and  utterly 
perplexed  by  the  contents  of  a  note  which  bore, 
in  her  opinion,  every  mark  of  the  wildest  in- 
sanity, in  vain  exerted  herself  to  combat  this 
determination.  She  urged  the  total  impos- 
sibility, that  the  corpse  of  a  person  murdered, 
as  they  all  believed,  so  long  ago,  should  now 
be  found  in  any  recognizable  state,  in  a  place 
every  inch  of  which  had,  of  course,  been  be- 
fore subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  The 
bracelet,  indeed,  might  have  been  overlooked, 
and  in  the  present  unhappily  excited  state 
of  Mr.  de  Cruce's  mind,  the  discovery  of 
such  a  token  might  have  suggested  all  the 
rest.  She  dwelt  on  the  incomprehensible  pas- 
sages the  note  contained  :  but  all  her  argu- 
ments were  vain.  The  bracelet,  which  Clarina 
had  lent  to  her  unfortunate  sister  on  the 
fatal  morning  of  her  departure,  bore  no  trace 
of  having  lain  on  the  earth,  according  to  Mrs. 
Arleston's  supposition,  for  so  long  a  time;  on 
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the  contrary,  it  was  bright  and  unsulhed,  and 
had  evidently  been  carefully  preserved.  Her 
sister  then,  dead  or  living,  must  be  in  the  hut  ; 
and  Clarina,  with  a  sullen  resolution,  unlike  her 
usual  meekness,  protested  that  she  would  not 
send,  (as  Mrs.  Arleston  proposed,)  but  that 
she  would  go  there  herself,  and  that  instantly. 
Mrs.  Arleston  was  seriously  alarmed.  The  hints 
concerning  Clarina's  safety  in  the  note  had  not 
been  unobserved  by  her,  and  with  tears  she 
now  entreated  the  afflicted  and  almost  frantic 
girl  to  take  with  her  at  least  some  more  effi- 
cient escort  than  the  steward,  whose  attendance 
she  had  announced  she  would  alone  permit. 

Her  tears  prevailed.  Clarina,  softened  by 
expressions  of  an  interest  so  deep  and  so  sincere, 
at  length  yielded  to  her  intreaties  that  she  would 
send  immediately  to  Mr.Claverham,  and  demand 
his  assistance.  It  is  true,  Clarina  saw  more 
objections  to  this  measure  than  she  was  willing 
to  produce ;  but  his  conduct  of  late  had  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  her.  Trefarley"'s  declin- 
ing health    had    for  some  weeks  confined  him 
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almost  totally  to  the  house ;  besides,  he  was  far- 
ther off,  while,  with  a  speedy  messenger  on 
horseback,  less  than  an  hour  might  bring  Leo- 
nard to  the  door.  That  time,  at  least,  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  her,  after  the  shock  she 
had  just  endured,  to  prepare  both  her  mental 
and  bodily  strength  for  the  task  that  might 
await  them.  Accordingly,  Clarina  consented  to 
this  measure,  and  sat  down  to  write  the  few 
necessary  lines  to  Claverham.  But  a  secret  mis- 
giving that,  perhaps  after  all,  it  might  really  be 
as  Mrs.  Arleston  had  surmised  ;  that  her  beloved 
Rybrent  might  be  suffering  under  the  fearful 
deprivation  of  his  noble  faculties ;  and  that  all 
he  had  described  might  be  but  a  distempered 
vision  of  his  brain,  so  increased  upon  her,  that 
with  the  sensitive  impulse  of  affection  which 
made  her  shrink  with  reluctance  from  exposing 
such  an  error  to  others,  she  resolved,  and  in- 
treated  Mrs.  Arleston  to  preserve  strict  silence, 
both  as  to  the  share  which  Rybrent  had  in 
her  present  proceeding,  and  even  on  her  own 
motive  for  it.  Her  note,  therefore,  to  Claverham, 
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which  he  received  at  the  moment,  and  in  the 
state  of  mind  we  have  described,  was  short  and 
mysterious.  "  She  had  received  some  afflicting 
intelligence,*"  she  said,  "which  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  immediately  visit 
the  hut,  formerly  the  scene  of  such  dreadful 
deeds.  Mrs.  Arleston  objected  to  her  proceed- 
ing there  without  some  further  protection  than 
Geoffry  could  afford.  She,  therefore,  begged 
Claverham  would  come,  as  her  friend,  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  spot  without  delay.''  Ano- 
ther sentence  at  the  bottom,  entreating  him 
to  lose  no  time,  concluded  a  note,  every  line 
of  which  betrayed  the  deep  agitation  of  the 
trembling  hand  that  wrote  it. 

Claverham  read  the  contents  in  silence,  and 
turned  suddenly  on  his  heel  to  conceal  the  flash 
of  pleasure  and  triumph  which  he  felt  his  eye 
betrayed,  from  the  servant.  "  Bring  my  horse 
to  the  door  instantly  V  he  exclaimed.  "  Be 
quick  !"  he  added,  as  he  followed  the  man  half 
way  to  hasten  his  proceedings.  But  he  checked 
himself,  and  returned  to  his  apartment.     A  few 
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moments  there  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  him- 
self, and  to  regulate  the  transport  he  had  nearly 
betrayed.  Yet  the  task  was  difficult,  even  to 
Leonard's  practised  skill.  Events,  indeed,  had 
followed  each  other  with  a  rapidit)^  which  con- 
fused and  bewildered  him — events  so  extraordi- 
nary too,  so  unexpected  !  "  But  they  all  work 
my  triumph !"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  with 
a  burst  of  exultation  he  could  not  control. 
Clarina,  it  was  plain,  he  thought,  had  already 
heard  of  Rybrent's  disaster,  though  it  appear- 
ed she  scrupled  to  mention  his  name.  "  And 
she  applies  to  me,  forsooth,  in  her  distress !" 
he  muttered.  "  False  hypocrite !  she  had  no 
need  of  such  a  friend  in  her  season  of  security ! 
But  she  will  now  be  mine  at  last — and  then  re- 
venge will  come  !"  He  smoothed  his  brow,  and 
with  outward  gravity,  but  inward  and  fiendish 
delight,  descended  to  the  stables,  where  finding 
his  horse  just  saddled,  he  mounted  it,  and  used 
such  speed  as  quickly  to  overtake  and  outstrip 
the  returning  messenger. 

By  the   time  he  alighted  at  Warrington  he 
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had  all  his  usual  self-possession  at  command ; 
and  when  Clarina,  looking  extremely  pale,  but 
equipped  for  walking,  and  attended  by  Mr. 
Drywinkle,  made  her  appearance,  there  was  a 
false  air  of  commiseration  in  his  manner,  which 
made  the  deceived  Mrs.  Arleston  (whose  weak 
health  rendered  her  incapable  of  the  exertion  of 
partaking  in  such  an  expedition)  applaud  more 
than  ever  her  own  discretion  in  having  procured 
for  the  afflicted  Clarina  so  compassionate,  as 
well  as  so  efficient  a  protector.  She  had,  in- 
deed, no  time  to  give  him  all  the  charges  she 
would  fain  have  bestowed,  for  Clarina,  after 
briefly  thanking  Leonard  for  his  ready  attend- 
ance, immediately  led  the  way  from  the  house. 

There  was  a  look  of  settled  and  deep 
distress  in  her  pallid  countenance,  and  a  kind 
of  wild  determination  in  her  manner,  which 
had  soon  effectually  checked  the  eager  and 
half  angry  inquiries  with  which  GeofFry  at  first 
received  his  young  mistress's  command  to  at- 
tend her  on  this  apparently  strange  expedition. 
Awed  by   the  solemnity,  and  rebuked  by  the 
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dignity  of  sorrow  so  intense,  the  steward  had 
not  ventured  another  question ;  and  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  Leonard  made  none,  but 
what  prudence  seemed  to  render  necessary, 
and  that  he  soon  willingly  acquiesced  in  the 
total  silence  which  Clarina  evidently  wished  to 
preserve.  The  party  now  left  the  garden,  and 
took  the  way  Claverham  had  so  often  in  secret 
trod  during  his  residence  at  Warrington,  and 
which  had  afterwards  become  famihar  to  Geof- 
fry  and  others. 

The  weather  was  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  sun  shone  with  unusual  splendour;  but 
the  ground  was  damp  with  the  still  sparkling 
dew,  and  when  they  had  left  the  shrubbery 
and  proceeded  on  the  downward  path  now  long 
untrodden,  the  briars  and  tangled  underwood 
in  many  places  presented  so  impervious  a 
mass,  that  Mr.  Drywinkle  could  not  refrain 
occasionally  from  exclaiming  aloud  on  the 
extreme  imprudence  of  such  a  proceeding  for 
Miss  Clarina,  who  must  "  know  very  well,"  the 
steward  added,   "  that    she   was  looking  paler 
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than  a  gliost  even  before  she  set  out.'**  Leonard 
too  again  offered  his  arm,  which  she  had  already 
declined.  But  she  would  listen  to  no  remon- 
strances, and  declared  herself  strong  enough  to 
require  no  aid. 

Again,  therefore,  they  all  proceeded  in  silence, 
and  at  last  reached  the  low  and  open,  though 
rough  ground,  into  which  the  pass,  so  often 
mentioned,  issued  :  while  the  track  into  which 
they  speedily  got,  was  now  easier.  Geoffry 
silently  remarked  that  many  of  the  footmarks  in 
this  track  appeared  quite  recent ;  and  Claver- 
ham,  still  more  secretly,  looked  towards  the 
scattered  trees  in  another  direction,  under  some 
of  which  he  had  but  a  few  hours  ago  seen  the 
unfortunate  Rybrent's  horse.  He  did  not  descry 
it,  however,  in  this  cursory  glance,  and  all  were 
soon  engaged  in  winding  singly  up  the  narrow 
track,  which  sometimes  following  the  course  of 
the  little  rivulet,  and  sometimes  deviating  from 
it,  to  avoid  some  unnecessary  angle,  led  almost 
perpendicularly  up  the  steep.  Geoffry,  by 
Clarina's  desire,  took  the  lead,  while^Claverham, 
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who  followed  her,  sometimes  assisted  her,  where 
the  exertion  of  mounting  surpassed  her  strength, 
and  sometimes  called  to  the  steward  to  remove 
some  impediment,  or  to  make  some  pause  while 
his  well-nigh  exhausted  mistress  took  breath. 
His  own  secret  impatience  to  reach  the  spot, 
and  glut  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  prostrate 
rival,  was  extreme :  but  he  restrained  it  in 
mock  deference  to  the  languor  of  a  distress, 
which  in  itself  formed  one  of  the  charms  of  his 
fiendlike  triumph.  At  last  they  reached  the 
little  square  before  the  hut,  and  Claverham 
looked  eagerly  about  for  the  body  he  expected 
to  find. 

Fresh  marks  of  blood,  indeed,  were  on  the 
grass,  but  no  corpse  appeared  within  sight;  and 
he  advanced  to  the  corner  where  the  crimson 
stains  were  visible,  to  see  a  victim,  whose  remains 
he  felt  convinced  must  be  concealed  only  by  the 
angle  of  the  building.  But  his  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  loud  and  horror-struck 
cry  from  Geoffry,  who  exclaimed  as  he  advanced 
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and  looked  into   the  hut,  "  Heaven  help  and 
deliver  us  !  here  is  a  dead  corpse  within  !" 

Clarina,  whose  very  soul  sunk  within  her 
at  the  sight  of  this  miserable  abode,  had  as 
yet  shrunk  from  approaching  it ;  but  the  stew- 
ard's face,  pale  as  death,  and  his  terrified  ex- 
clamation, seemed  to  rouse  her  resolution. 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said  faintly,  but  with  firm- 
ness ;  "  but,  I  pray  you,  lift  her  out  from  that 
dark  and  dismal  place  !  Must  I  not  see  her  !" 

Claverham,  whose  hopes  had  risen  to  cer- 
tainty at  GeofFry's  words,  but  who  could  not  see 
into  the  hovel,  the  entrance  of  which  was  effec- 
tually filled  by  the  steward's  form,  gazed  a 
moment  on  Clarina  with  astonishment.  "  She 
was  distracted  !"  he  thought ;  yet  pressing  Mr. 
Drywinkle  forward,  he  eagerly  began  to  obey 
her  extraordinary  mandate.  The  deep  gloom 
within  the  hut,  after  the  glare  of  the  brilliant 
light  without,  might  well  deceive  his  eyes;  yet  as 
he  stooped  with  Geoffry  to  lift  the  rude  couch 
on  which,  it  was  plain,  a  human  body  lay,  he 
distinctly  perceived  that  the  dress  was  that  of 
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a  female.  Astonished  and  even  terrified,  he 
would  have  dropped  the  burden  he  had  already 
raised ;  but  Geoffry  had  heard  Clarina's  voice  of 
anguish — a  secret  foreboding  of  the  truth  seem- 
ed to  gather  on  his  mind,  and  he  cried,  "  Don't 
loose  your  hold,  Mr.  Claverham  !"  in  a  startling 
tone  of  authority  which  compelled  the  latter  to 
resume  his  task. 

But  when  the  sad  bier  passed  the  narrow 
door,  and  that  the  bright  radiance  of  day 
streaming  upon  it  showed  Agatha's  beautiful 
features  settled  in  the  cold  placidity  of  death, 
her  raven  hair  confined  within  a  garland  of 
half-withered  flowers,  while  her  foreign  garb, 
her  attenuated  frame,  and  miserable  place 
of  shelter,  seemed  to  proclaim  the  cruelty  and 
guilt  of  her  persecutor  in  terms  glaring  as  if 
written  with  the  very  sunbeams  which  thus  dis- 
played his  victim,  Claverham's  agitation,  amaze- 
ment, and  terror,  mocked  all  disguise.  His  face 
grew  ghastly  pale,  his  livid  hps  seemed  to  refuse 
utterance  to  the  exclamation  ready  to  burst 
from  them,  while  his  eyes,  fixed  full  on  Agatha's 
I  2 
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well-known  but  pallid  countenance,  were  dis- 
tended far  beyond  their  wonted  size,  and  glared 
vacantly,  as  if  the  spirit  within  them  had  fled. 

So  unexpected,  indeed,  so  appalling  was  the 
shock,  that  he  staggered  back,  and  might  have 
fallen  to  the  earth,  but  that  the  door  of  the  hut, 
which  he  had  scarcely  passed,  formed  an  imme- 
diate support.  Yet,  as  he  reclined  against  it,  he 
resembled  rather  the  frightful  corpse  of  one  who 
had  just  gasped  out  life  in  the  fierce  throes  of 
deadly  strife,  than  the  form  of  a  living  and  breath- 
ing man.  But  there  were  none  to  observe  his 
looks  in  this  first  moment  of  trial.  Clarina,  at 
sight  of  her  sister,  so  sadly  lost,  so  wretchedly 
found,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of 
the  pallet,  as  it  issued  from  the  hut,  and  with  a 
low  but  bitter  shriek,  hid  her  face  on  the  cold 
bosom  which  had  so  often  shared  her  childish 
griefs,  the  deeper  sorrows  of  her  riper  age,  but 
which  now  could  throb  neither  to  joy  nor  sorrow 
more.  Geofiry,  speechless  with  astonishment  at 
this  strange  discovery,  and  respecting  woe  so  na- 
tural and  so  touching,  stood  a  few  paces  behind 
the  youthful  mourner,  silent   and  motionless; 
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while  the  tears  of  honest  affliction  coursing  each 
other  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  proved,  better 
than  words,  his  heartfelt  participation  in  her 
grief.  There  lay  his  young  and  long-lost  mis- 
tress, disfigured  with  a  coarse  and  foreign  garb, 
and  adorned,  as  if  in  mockery,  with  wild  and 
faded  flowers ;  yet  lovely  even  in  death  !  Her 
wasted  form,  however,  her  thin  and  pallid  cheek 
marked  with  lines  of  sorrow,  told,  to  a  scru- 
tinizing eye,  a  tale  of  suffering  which  Geoffry 
could  not  long  bear  to  look  upon,  and  accord- 
ingly, sinking  his  eyes  to  the  earth,  the  tears 
rolled  faster  and  faster  down  his  face. 

But  GeoffVy's  temperament  was  not  such  as 
long  to  brook  inaction.  He  listened  to  Clarina's 
sobs,  and  felt  that  she,  as  well  as  the  lifeless 
remains  before  her,  ought  quickly  to  be  removed 
from  this  strange  and  unseemly  spot.  He,  there- 
fore, now  looked  up  to  Claverham  ;  but  such 
was  the  blighting  effect  of  the  ghastly  aspect  on 
which  he  thus  gazed,  that  for  an  instant  his 
purposes,  his  very  thoughts  forsook  him,  and  he 
only  stared  in  horror.     Claverham's  livid  face, 
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his  stiff,  distorted,  attitude,  resembled  death. 
"  Mr.  Claverham!"  GeoflPry  at  last  ejaculated, 
in  a  whispered  and  doubtful  tone.  No  answer 
was  returned,  and  deep  and  terrible  suspicion 
now  flashing  across  the  steward's  quick  and  pe- 
netrating mind,  while  he  perused  the  lineaments 
which  pourtrayed  so  vividly  guilt  as  well  as 
horror,  in  a  sterner  voice  he  cried,  "  Mr.  Cla- 
verham,  I  say  !  here  is  a  fearful  and  piteous 
sight !      Who    is   it  that  has  brought   her  to 

this  r 

On  Claverham's  livid  cheek  a  spot  of  crimson 
rose,  as  Geoffry's  address  appeared  to  rouse  him 
from  his  horrible  trance. 

"  Hell  and  furies  !"  he  suddenly  exclaimed  in 
a  hoarse  and  scarcely  human  voice,  '*  you  have 
brought  her  here  yourselves,  I  suppose  !"  and 
darting  a  glance  of  deadly  rage  on  the  astonished 
steward,  at  one  desperate  leap  he  crossed  the 
limited  enclosure,  and  diving  down  the  narrow 
path,  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  moment.  The 
furies  he  had  invoked  were  enthroned  in  his 
own  bosom,  and  drove  him  forward  with  their 
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scorpion  whips.  Murderer  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  abide  the  sight  of  that  pale  and  lifeless 
visage,  whose  mute  reproach  spoke  to  his 
soul  like  a  loud  trumpet -tone  of  accusation. 
False  as  he  might  be,  the  sudden  shock  of 
such  a  meeting  with  his  innocent  victim,  even 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  revelling, 
not  merely  in  security,  but  triumph,  mocked 
all  his  practised  powers  of  concealment.  Fear, 
abject  fear  too,  mingled  itself  in  the  storm  of 
his  passions.  Yet,  while  he  trembled  at  the 
discovery  he  supposed  already  made,  his  fury 
likewise  rose  to  a  maddening  height,  as  he 
now  persuaded  himself  he  must  have  been 
brought  in  mere  mockery  to  witness  this  hor- 
rid spectacle.  "  They  were  all,"  he  mutter- 
ed between  his  clenched  teeth,  "in  a  league 
against  him ;  Marinette,  Pierrot,  and  all ! 
They  had,  then,  but  taunted  him  in  bitter  jest 
with  the  plausible  recital  of  De  Cruce's 
death  !"  He  remembered  the  sneer  with  which 
the  sailor  had  received  his  money,  and  actually 
shuddered  with  rage.     Meanwhile  his  frantic 
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speed  had  quickly  brought  him  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pass,  but  instead  of  crossing  the  open 
ground,  he  plunged  into  the  thickest  recesses  of 
the  wood.  There,  throwing  himself  upon  the 
earth,  these  torturing  thoughts  whirled  in  suc- 
cession through  his  brain,  which  reeled  beneath 
the  conflict.  At  length,  however,  the  mental 
storm,  which  thus  raged  within  his  guilty 
breast,  rending  it  with  an  agony  far  surpass- 
ing, as  he  bitterly  owned,  the  highest  joy  his 
fancied  triumph  had  bestowed,  gradually  be- 
gan to  calm.  He  reviewed  more  coolly  the  past 
train  of  occurrences.  "  It  was  not  probable," 
he  began  to  think,  "  scarcely  possible,  that  Cla- 
rina,  in  selecting  him  for  her  companion,  could 
have  had  any  suspicion  of  his  guilt." 

How  Agatha  should  have  been  brought  to 
that  spot,  and  how  long  she  had  been  there,  was 
indeed  to  him  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery  : 
yet  he  began  to  believe  that  Marinette  and 
Pierrot  had,  at  least,  not  intended  to  betray 
him,  else  why  should  they  so  eagerly  fly  the 
country,  when  their  witness  alone,  Agatha,  being 
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evidently  dead,  could  fix  the  crime  upon  him. 
Were  they  indeed  fled  ?  The  question  startled 
him  :  but  once  more  he  soothed  his  alarmed 
conscience.  The  rough  Pierrot  was  no  adept 
in  deceit :  he  could  not  have  acted  so  wily  a 
part.  Besides,  Claverham  recollected  that  he 
had  really  seen  stains  of  blood  in  the  very  place 
where  the  sailor  had  described  De  Cruce's 
fall.  Who,  then,  had  removed  the  body  ? 
That  was  a  fresh  mystery ;  but  each  instant's 
thought  convinced  Leonard  more  and  more, 
that  though  Clarina  evidently  knew  that  she 
should  find  her  sister's  body  in  the  hut,  she 
could  not  have  entertained  a  suspicion,  which 
would  have  made  him  rather  an  object  of  hor- 
ror in  her  sight,  than  her  chosen  companion. 
Rybrent,  though  his  body  was  now  removed, 
must,  therefore,  he  was  persuaded,  be  actually 
dead,  or  Clarina  would  surely  have  applied  to  him 
for  protection  and  aid  in  her  distress.  Mr.  Dry- 
winkle's  searching  look,  then, — his  ambiguous 
question, — the  precise  terms  of  which  Claverham 
could  not  bring  to  his  recollection,  had  been 
I  5 
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probably  but  the  natural  effusion  of  his  astonish- 
ment and  grief ;  and  the  fear  and  agitation  of 
guilt  had  alone  armed  them  with  a  reproach  they 
did  not  really  bear.  "  Fool  that  I  was  !"  thought 
Claverham,  and  started  to  his  feet,  "thus  to 
betray  myself  by  such  a  suspicious  and  inconsi- 
derate flight !" 

He  now  looked  around  him.  His  reflections, 
torturing  as  they  were,  had  passed  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  through  his  mind,  and  but 
a  small  time  had  yet  elapsed  since  his  impru- 
dent and  violent  departure.  What  should  he 
do  ?  His  whole  spirit  revolted  against  return- 
ing. "  I  cannot,  I  will  not  look  upon  her 
again  !"  he  muttered  to  himself  According- 
ly, he  pressed  with  much  difficulty  through  the 
tangled  bushes,  which  he  had  entered  uncon- 
scious of  any  opposition,  and  made  direct  for 
Warrington.  He  would  spread  the  alarm  there, 
he  resolved,  and  remounting  his  horse,  would 
then  ride  for  medical  advice.  By  this  pretence, 
he  deemed  he  might  plausibly  avoid  again  re-^ 
turning  to  a  spectacle  he  could  not  endure,  and 
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even  make  a  show  of  zeal  to  veil  his  late  impru- 
dence, while  in  the  interval  thus  gained,  he 
might  compose  his  still  troubled  thoughts,  and 
provide  means  for  his  own  safety,  should  his 
worst  fears  appear  to  be  justified.  Accordingly 
he  put  this  determination  into  execution.  Ter- 
rified, even  to  utter  consternation,  by  the  tale 
he  brought,  the  servants  at  Warrington  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  (Mrs.  Arleston  going  with 
them,  till  her  failing  strength  could  absolutely 
bear  her  no  further)  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
the  spot  he  described.  Even  Mrs.  Rustleton 
accompanied  them,  walking  at  a  rate  she  never 
before  or  afterwards  was  known  to  attempt. 
Joe,  who  well  remembered  the  way,  and  who 
now  (having  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  Mademoiselle  Jaqueline's  witchcraft,  and  be- 
ing heartily  ashamed  of  any  remeuibrance  of 
his  former  timidity,)  was  grown  a  stout  and 
active  fellow,  led  the  van :  while  immediately  be- 
hind him,  and  within  the  occasional  reach  of  his 
helping  hand,  toiled  poor  Mrs.  Rustleton,  hold- 
ing up   with  increasing  and   unremitting  care 
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her  clean  and  well-trimmed  gown,  and  wondering 
in  her  heart  how  any  people,  whether  dead  or 
alive,  could  ever  think  of  traversing  such  paths  ! 
Their  voices  probably  reached  the  ears  of  the 
mourners  at  the  hut  before  their  shapes  appear- 
ed ;  for  they  had  not  yet  gained  the  turning  in 
the  path  whence  the  building  was  visible,  when 
they  were  suddenly  met  by  Mr.  Dry  winkle. 
"  You  are  all  come,  just  as  if  Providence  had 
sent  you  !"  he  exclaimed  with  lively  satisfaction, 
though  the  tears,  still  wet  on  his  face,  contrast- 
ed but  mournfully  with  the  smile  which  greeted 
their  approach.  "  'Tis  a  sad  and  piteous  sight 
up  yonder  !"  he  continued  ;  "  and  I  have  been 
at  my  very  wit's  end  for  the  last  hour.  I  could 
not  get  Miss  Clarina  away,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
would  not  leave  her  here,  as  she  desired,  to 
seek  assistance ;  and  so  we  have  been  arguing  to 
no  purpose  either  way.  "  But,  Heaven  be  thank- 
ed, that  has  sent  you  all  so  unexpectedly  here!" 
Mrs,  Rustleton,  excited  beyond  all  former  ac- 
tivity, might,  perhaps,  have  sooner  interrupted 
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Geoffry's  salutation,  but  her  breath  had  almost 
failed  her ;  and  it  was  only  with  gasps,  like  one 
half  choked,  that  she  now  sobbed  out,  "  I'm 
sure  I  pray  that  Heaven  may  help  us  back 
again,  or  else  I  don't  think  I  can  eve^-  get 
home !     But  when  Mr.  Claverham  told  us  what 

had  happened,  we    all "      The    party  had 

again  moved  upwards,  as  Mrs.  Rustleton  spoke, 
but  GeofFry  now  turned  round  and  asked  eager- 
ly, "  What,  has  Mr.  Claverham  been  with 
you  ?  Well,  to  be  sure,  some  people  have  very 
odd  ways !  He  cursed  and  swore  at  us  just 
now,  for  bringing  the  poor  dead  lady  here,  as 
he  chose  to  say ;  and  then  he  ran  off  down  the 
hill  with  looks  like  a  tiger  !  I  never  thought  he 
was  gone  for  assistance ; — but  why  does  he  not 
come  back  here  himself?"  inquired  the  stew- 
ard, with  reviving  suspicion.  Mrs.  Rustleton 
and  the  others,  however,  soon  satisfied  him  with 
the  information  that  Mr.  Claverham  had  gone, 
as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  for  a 
surgeon,    as   he   said   that,  after  all,  perhaps. 
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poor  Miss  Starinville  was  not  quite  dead. 
GeoiFry  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  by  this 
time  they  had  all  reached  the  fatal  spot. 

Clarina,  apparently  little  more  alive  than  her 
pale  sister,  was  seated  on  the  ground  by  the  rude 
couch  which  now  supported  all  that  remained 
of  the  once  beautiful  and  lively  Agatha.  Her 
tears  had  ceased,  and  neither  sob  nor  sigh 
escaped  her:  yet  her  hands  crossed  in  deep, 
but  silent  anguish  on  her  bosom,  and  the  slow 
and  heavy  glance  which  lifted  her  down-cast 
eyelids  for  a  moment,  as  she  first  looked  on  the 
advancing  group,  and  then  on  the  lifeless  body 
by  her  side,  spoke  of  grief  not  clamorous,  but 
profound.  So  touching  is  the  sight  of  real  woe, 
that  as  they  beheld  the  youthful  and  afflicted 
mourner,  the  loquacity  of  the  servants  instantly 
ceased.  No  curiosity  was  expressed,  no  conjec- 
tures hazarded ;  all  audible  lamentations  even 
were  suppressed,  while  Joe,  assisted  by  another 
man  servant,  and  directed  by  Mr.  Drywinkle, 
slowly  raised  the  rough  and  open  bier,  and  bore 
it  gently  towards  the  narrow  track  it  must  de- 
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scend.  Clarina,  assisted  by  the  housekeeper, 
then  rose,  and  following  the  mournful  load, 
the  rest,  in  deep  silence,  but  with  tokens  of 
sincere  and  poignant  sorrow,  made  up  a  long 
and  melancholy  procession. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Rybrent  DE  Cruce's  exhausted  frame 
had,  indeed,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
stroke  so  suddenly  dealt  by  the  sturdy  Pierrot, 
with  a  total  suspension  of  breath  and  motion 
which  closely  resembled  death.  His  haggard 
countenance  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  night  of 
agony  he  had  passed,  pale  as  ashes,  both  from 
want  of  food  and  from  the  stunning  blow  he 
had  received,  formed  so  strong  a  contrast  to 
the  apparent  power  of  his  muscular  and  manly 
frame,  that  an  eye  much  more  skilful  than  that 
of  the  rough  sailor  might  have  taken  longer  ex- 
amination than  he  had  time  to  bestow,  ere  ap- 
pearances of  death  so  evident,  could  have  been 
pronounced  deceitful.  It  is  even  probable,  so 
severe  had  been  the  shock  to  Rybrent's  already 
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exhausted  frame,  that  these  symptoms  of  disso- 
lution might  have  been  quickly  succeeded  by 
the  reality,  had  not  the  wound  in  his  head  bled 
profusely.  But  the  loss  of  blood,  in  his  excited 
and  feverish  state,  proved  shortly  to  be  a  relief 
as  opportune  as  important.  His  senses  gradu- 
ally returned ;  and  when  sufficiently  recovered 
to  move,  he  half  rose  from  the  ground  :  a  more 
composed  though  languid  look  showed  the  be- 
nefit he  had  already  experienced.  He  was,  in- 
deed, extremely  weak,  and  as  he  first  stood 
on  his  feet,  his  head  grew  dizzy,  and  his  limbs 
staggered  ;  but  every  moment  brought  with  it 
fresh  strength  and  consciousness.  His  foe, 
whoever  he  was,  had  evidently  fled.  His  own 
situation,  and  his  melancholy  prospects  once 
more  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  resolved, 
while  he  had  yet  strength,  to  return  to  his 
house,  and  pursue,  if  possible,  his  intention  of 
departing  that  day.  For  the  last  time,  there- 
fore, he  gazed,  in  mournful  farewell,  on  the  life- 
less Agatha,  and  proceeded  down  the  path. 
Though  his  knees  trembled  under  him  with 
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faintness,  while  his  pale  cheek  was  thickly  spot- 
ted with  his  own  blood,  he  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pass  without  stopping,  and  mount- 
ing his  horse  with  some  difficulty,  he  rode 
slowly  to  Esterfield.  The  dismay  of  his  ser- 
vants on  seeing  their  young  and  beloved  master 
thus  arrive  at  the  door,  pale,  languid,  and  covered 
with  blood,  was  expressed  in  various  ways. 

"  Ah,  Sir  !"  cried  the  groom,  *'  I  thought  1 
had  better  have  gone  with  you  !"" 

''  He  had  better  not  have  gone  at  all !" 
sobbed  Mrs.  Gripskirt.  "  But,  for  heaven's 
sake,  come  in.  Master  Rybrent  !  We  '11  send 
for  the  surgeon  directly,  and  I'll  have  a  lit- 
tle warm ^" 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  interrupted  Ry- 
brent with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  have  no  seri- 
ous wound,  —  I  only  want  refreshment,  and 
some  rest." 

A  dozen  hands  were  now  stretched  out  to 
help  him  off  his  horse  ;  and  having  entered  the 
house,  and  the  wound  in  his  head  (which  was 
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really  severe,)  having  been  dressed,  some  food 
was  placed  before  him,  by  which  his  exhausted 
strength  was  so  quickly  restored,  that  notwith- 
standing Mrs.  Gripskirt's  remonstrances,  he  was 
soon  not  only  walking  about  his  apartment, 
which  she  considered  extremely  imprudent,  but 
actually  announced  to  her  his  intention  of  de- 
parting for  London  that  day. 

^'  He's  stark  staring  mad  I"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Gripskirt  to  herself,  as  soon  as  her  tongue, 
which  was  for  some  seconds  stiffened  by  the 
information,  again  began  to  move.  ^  "What  she 
might  have  said  farther  was  prevented  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Trefarley,  who  looking 
much  like  a  corpse  taken  from  its  grave,  at  this 
moment  entered  the  apartment.  Rybrent,  gra- 
tified by  his  friend's  solicitude,  yet  greatly 
shocked  at  his  appearance,  and  embarrassed 
and  afflicted  with  the  consciousness  of  the  dread- 
ful subjects  he  had  to  discuss,  immediately  dis- 
missed his  loquacious  attendant. 

Trefarley  was    the  first    to   speak;    but   his 
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voice  sounded  hollow  and  strange,  though  there 
was  a  cold  gleam  of  pleasure  in  his  eye,  as  he 
said, 

"  Well,  De  Cruce,  at  least  you  are  in  no 
danger,  I  perceive.  One  part  of  my  intelligence 
then  was  false ;  I  hope  I  may  have  equally  mis- 
taken the  rest  !" 

Ry brent  inquired  what  he  meant,  and  Tre- 
farley  explained  that  he  had  but  just  quitted  his 
house  to  visit  Esterfield,  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  note  he  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived, when  he  met  a  man  on  horseback,  who 
informed  him  that  some  time  before  he  had  seen 
Mr.  De  Cruce  ride  slowly  into  his  own  gate,  co- 
vered with  blood.  Trefarley,  thunderstruck  at 
this  intelligence,  had  hastened  at  a  pace  little 
suited  to  his  own  feeble  state,  to  attend  and  as- 
sist his  friend,  whom  he  supposed  dangerously 
wounded.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  extremity  of 
distress,  to  which,  by  his  note,  he  had  perceived 
Rybrent  was  reduced,  could  have  urged  him 
at  first  to  an  exertion  of  which  he  was  so  little 
capable,  (having  for  some  weeks  been  confined 
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to  his  house,  and  almost  to  his  bed)  that  he 
now  stood  more  Hke  a  spectre  than  a  living 
being,  and  appeared  hardly  able  to  articulate 
the  inquiries  he  had  come  purposely  to  make. 

Rybrent,  greatly  distressed  at  beholding  him 
thus,  placed  him  on  the  sofa  he  had  himself  just 
quitted,  and  with  kind  soHcitude  soothed  his 
agitated  spirits,  and  insisted  on  his  receiving 
refreshment  before  venturing  on  the  discussion 
of  any  painful  subject.  After  taking  some  food, 
Trefarley  appeared  revived ;  yet  his  tones  were 
still  like  accents  from  a  sepulchre,  and  the  co- 
lour which  tinged  his  cheek  rested  there  only 
in  one  hectic  spot,  while  he  demanded  of  Ry- 
brent his  reasons  for  the  extraordinary  depar- 
ture he  meditated.  Rybrent  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  frame  some  answer  to  these  inquiries. 
Of  the  cause  of  his  determination  he  could  not, 
and  would  not  speak  :  even  the  discovery  he  had 
made  of  the  hapless  Agatha's  corpse  he  half 
dreaded  to  avow,  from  a  fear  of  the  agitation 
such  a  sudden  and  horrible  event  might  cause 
in  Trefarley's  debilitated   frame.      But   he  re- 
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membered  how  quickly  it  must  now  become  gene- 
rally known  ;  he  reflected  that  by  others  it  might 
be  disclosed  even  more  abruptly;  and  therefore, 
with  assumed  but  sustained  calmness,  he  now  de- 
tailed the  circumstances  of  his  early  ramble  the 
preceding  morning,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the 
sad  and  astonishing  discovery  in  which  it  had 
terminated,  intending  to  avow  to  Trefarley  that 
circumstances,  (which  nothing,  however,  should 
tempt  him  to  explain)  connected  with  this 
event,  had  made  him  resolve  to  quit  a  scene  too 
painful  to  him  to  allow  him  to  remain.  But  he 
was  spared  the  necessity  of  even  going  so  far  in 
his  communication ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  men- 
tioned that  in  consequence  of  some  strange  ex- 
pressions uttered  by  the  wild  female  he  had  de- 
scribed, he  returned  to  view  the  body  in  the  hut, 
than  Trefarley  interrupted  him.  Yet  it  was 
rather  a  low  cry  than  words  which  broke  from 
his  lips,  while  his  closing  eyes,  and  the  total 
paleness  of  his  cheek,  made  Rybrent  fear  he 
was  fainting.  He  rose  hastily,  but  Trefarley 
again  opening  his  eyes,  rose  also  from  the  sofa 
on  which  he  had  been  reclining,  saying  wildly 
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but  faintly,  "  It  was  Miss  Starinville's  corpse  !  I 
will  go  and  behold  her  once  more,  before  I  fol- 
low her  to  the  tomb  !"     Ry brent  gazed  on  him 
with  surprise  and  deep  pity.     There  was  deli- 
rium, he  thought,  in  his  look,  as  well  as  in  his 
words,  and  in  the  gentlest  tones  he  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  an  exertion  at  once   so 
dangerous    and   so  useless.      But   it   was  soon 
sufficiently  evident  that  poor  Trefarley  at  least 
over-rated    his    own    strength,    if  he   did    not 
mistake   his   feelings.     He  had    advanced   but 
a  step  from  the  sofa,  apparently  heedless  of  all 
remonstrances,  when   his  changing  cheek,  and 
staggering  limbs,  betrayed  a  faintness   creep- 
ing over  him,  which  compelled  him  immediately 
to  return  to  the  sofa,  where,  for  some  moments, 
Rybrent  stood  over  him,  uncertain  whether  to 
call  for  assistance,  or  rather  to  endeavour  by 
silence  and  gentleness,  to  restore  to  its  self-pos- 
session a  mind  naturally  so  strong,  but  which 
now  partook,  thus  grievously,  in  the  weakness 
of  its  perishable  frame.     He  chose  the  latter, 
and  seemed  to  have  judged  rightly ;  for  Tre- 
farley, after  some  minutes  total  silence,  again 
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appeared  to  revive,  and  was  even  beginning  to 
speak,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
servant  announced  Mr.  Eldridge.  This  gentle- 
man immediately  entered,  and  advanced  towards 
Rybrent,  though  he  heard  the  exclamation  of 
anger  which  had  involuntarily  burst  from  his 
lips  at  an  interruption  so  unseasonable. 

"  It  is  not  your  servant's  fault,  Mr.  De 
Cruce,"  he  said  with  a  grave  but  good-hu- 
moured smile;  "  I  insisted  upon  entrance,  let 
your  business  or  engagement  be  what  it  might. 
Your  domestics,  I  assure  you,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  such  intrusion  :  it  is  now  for 
me  to  explain  the  cause  I  thought  weighty 
enough  to  overbear  all  their  opposition." 

There  was  an  open  manliness  in  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge's  address  which  was  at  once  conciliatory 
and  commanding.  Rybrent  offered  him  his 
hand  in  silence,  and  placing  a  chair  for  him, 
again  seated  himself  by  Trefarley.  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge looked  with  surprise  and  solicitude  on  the 
latter's  weak  and  evidently  suffering  condition , 
but  expressed,  and  seemed  to  feel,  considerable 
gratification  in  seeing  him  there.     '^  I  shall  not 
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let  you  rise  to  do  me  courtesy,"  he  said  kindly 
to  him,  "  nor,  perhaps,  even  suffer  you  to  speak, 
while  you  look  so  faint  and  ill :  but  I  am 
extremely  glad  that  you  should  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  for  I  know  none  whose  advice 
would  be  more  valuable  in  the  present  business." 
So  saying,  he  drew  his  chair  near  that  of  Ry- 
brent,  and  waited  neither  reply  nor  invitation 
to  begin  his  tale.  He  took  from  his  pocket 
some  papers  thickly  written,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table. 

"  I  am  about  to  read  you  these."  he  said,  "  but 
I  must  first  inform  you  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them.  Some  business  called  me  yes- 
terday, about  noon,  to  the  small  fishing  town  of 

L ,  about  ten  miles,  as  you  know,  lower  down 

this  coast.  It  is  so  poor,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
so  dirty  a  hamlet,  that  finding  the  man  I  came 
to  see  was  not  to  be  at  home  for  half  an  hour,  I 
preferred  strolling  on  the  beach  to  remaining  in 
his  little  parlour,  inhaling  all  the  perfume  the 
place  afforded.  While  loitering  thus,  I  at- 
tempted to  enter  into  conversation  with  an  old 
fisherman,     busily  employed    about   his    nets. 

VOL.    III.  K 
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The  fellow  was  extremely  surly,  and  seemed 
much  disturbed  at  what,  I  suppose,  he  consi- 
dered my  frivolous  questions ;  till  at  last,  looking 
me  full  in  the  face,  he  said  with  a  sneer,  '  If  all 
people  minded  their  own  business,  as  I  do,  I 
fancy  you  gentlemen  magistrates  would  be  look- 
ing after  the  French  vagrants  that  land  on  the 
coast  here,  instead  of  idling  about  and  disturb- 
ing other  folks  at  their  work!" 

"  '  I  never  imagined  that  French  vagrants  did 
land  on  our  coast,  my  good  fellow,'  I  replied, 
'  or,  1  promise  you,  I  would  look  sharply  enough 
after  them  !' 

"  The  man  appeared  mollified  by  this  answer  ; 
for  stopping  his  work,  which  he  had  not  done  be- 
fore, he  assumed  an  important  air,  and  said,  '  It 
may  be  no  business  of  mine,  to  be  sure ;  but 
when  I  see  gentlemen  like  you  doing  nothing, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  you  might  as  well  em- 
ploy yourselves  in  preventing  mischief.  There 
was  bustle  enough  made  two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  that  poor  young  lady  was  stolen  from 
her  friends,  after  the  harm  was  done  ;  but  no- 
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body  troubled  themselves  beforehand  to  watch 
the  vessel  that  used  to  stand  off  and  on  here  ; 
yet  most  of  us  beheved  the  villains  that  did  the 
deed  belonged  to  her — and  now  here  she  is 
again,  come  to  the  very  same  creek  I  saw  her  in 
then ;  but  I  can't  get  any  of  our  people  to  go 
near  her !  She  does  not  come  to  fish,  they 
say,  and  that  is  all  they  care  about.  If  she  is 
a  smuggler,  it's  the  Exciseman's  business;  it 
certainly  is:  and  to  be  sure,  she  is  so  much 
larger  than  our  little  craft,  and  no  doubt  has 
such  desperate  fellows  on  board,  that  no  wonder 
we  don't  much  care  to  meddle  with  her.' 

*'  I  was  very  much  astonished  at  all  this, 
and  remembered  well,  as  I  dare  say  you  do, 
Mr.  Trefarley,  that  at  the  time  he  mentioned, 
we  did  hear  that  a  vessel,  not  belonging  to  this 
coast,  had  appeared  off  this  very  hamlet  ;  but 
you  know  we  could  gain  nothing  satisfactory 
by  the  severest  scrutiny  we  could  make,  as  the 
fishermen  all  affirmed  they  had  seen  her  but 
once  or  twice,  and  then  at  some  distance ;  and 
that  though  she  seemed  to  make  towards  the 
K  2 
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land  at  night,  they  had   never  seen  her  abso- 
lutely ayjproach  it. 

"  I  remarked  this  to  the  old  man,  and  he 
then,  with  some  hesitation,  owned  that  he  had 
himself  found  her  lying  in  the  small  creek  he  had 
already  mentioned,  very  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  that  poor  Miss  Starinville  was  lost ; 
though  he  had  never,  till  now,  disclosed  the  cir- 
cumstance to  any  one  but  his  wife,  who  was 
very  ill  at  the  time,  and  was  since  dead.  He 
added,  that  when  he  returned  to  his  cottage 
that  evening,  cold,  and  covered  with  snow,  he 
told  his  wife  how  much  surprised  and  alarmed 
he  had  been  in  the  morning  at  finding  this  strange 
vessel  lying  hid  some  way  up  the  solitary  creek, 
which  he  had  casually  entered  with  his  boat.  He 
had  retreated  hastily  on  making  this  unpleasant 
discovery,  and  had  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  fishing;  nor  should  he  have  scrupled  to 
mention  what  he  had  seen,  but  that  th^e  alarm 
being  immediately  spread  about  Miss  Starinville, 
he  heard  that  several  of  the  fishermen  had  been 
taken  up  and  examined,  and  both  his  wife"'s 
fears  and  his  own  cautious  prudence  prevented 
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him  from  avowing  a  discovery,  which,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  might  '  bring  him  into 
trouble/  The  vessel  had  made  oft'  again  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  was  plain;  and 
he  might  be  blamed,  he  thought,  for  not  hav- 
ing given  the  alarm  instantly ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
it  was  natural  he  should  not  like  to  give  up  a 
day's  fishing,  or  go  some  miles  in  his  wet  clothes 
when  he  came  home,  to  give  information,  for 
which  he  did  not  know  he  should  be  thanked. 

"  '  But  now  that  I  see  that  very  vessel  come 
to  the  same  creek  again,'  the  old  man  concluded, 
'  my  conscience  will  not  let  me  rest.  I  have  tried 
to  persuade  our  people  to  go  and  look  after  her ; 
but,  as  I  said,  they  do  not  mind  me,  and,  in- 
deed, are  half  afraid  to  meddle  with  her ; — so 
now  I  have  eased  my  mind  by  telling  you,  Sir, 
and  you  may  just  do  what  you  please.  It  will 
not  be  my  fault,  at  least,  if  any  body  else  is 
carried  away  !' 

"  '  Will  you  show  me  this  creek  ?'  cried  I ; 
'  we  will  get  some  others  to  join  us — I  would 
not  lose  an  instant !     Is  the  vessel  there  now .?' 

"  The  old  man   hesitated.     There  were  two 
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stout  young  fellows,  his  nephews,  he  said,  who 
would  go  with  us,  no  doubt,  if  I  would  give 
them  a  crown — he  should  hardly  like  to  venture 
indeed,  without  such  aid  ; — yet,  he  supposed,  the 
vessel  would  not  come  near  the  shore  till  night, 
for  that  was  her  way. 

"  I  urged  him  to  fetch  his  nephews,  and  by 
dint  of  hallooing,  and  making  signals,  a  small 
boat,  with  two  sturdy  figures  in  it,  soon  reach- 
ed the  beach  where  we  stood.  The  men  glad- 
ly accepted  my  offer ;  but  as  they  said  we 
could  reach  the  creek  I  was  so  eager  to  visit, 
quicker  by  water  than  by  land,  I  got  into  their 
boat,  with  the  old  fisherman,  and  they  pulled 
vigorously  away.  It  was  soon  agreed  that  we 
should  land  silently  on  the  nearest  side  of  the 
headland  that  forms  one  shore  of  this  creek, 
and,  by  climbing  up  it,  command  an  immediate 
view  of  whatever  lay  below.  Should  the  ves- 
sel be  there,  we  might  even,  perhaps,  see  what 
crew  she  had  on  board  (which  the  young  men, 
who  seemed  not  to  feel  the  fear  their  uncle  had 
described,  represented  as  probably  not  exceed- 
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ing  two  or  three  men) ;  and  if  we  did  not  venture 
to  board  the  vessel  herself,  we  might,  at  least, 
easily  intercept  any  who  might  be  on  shore. 

"  I  will  confess  to  you,  my  young  friends,  that 
when  I  found  myself  fairly  embarked  on  this 
not  very  prudent  adventure,  I  had  some  mis- 
givings which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  entered 
your  youthful  minds.  But  you  must  observe  I 
had  no  arms  of  any  kind  :  my  old  companion's 
own  story  proved  him  not  likely  to  be  any  very 
stout  auxiliary ;  and  though  his  nephews  were 
strong  fellows,  they  were  as  unprovided  with 
weapons  as  myself.  However,  I  was  fairly  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt,  and  would  not  draw  back. 
The  suspicious  vessel,  after  all,  might  not  be  in 
the  creek  I  was  so  desirous  to  reconnoitre,  nor 
even  if  she  were,  did  it  follow  that  any  violent 
measures  would  be  necessary.  If  her  crew 
were  not  more  numerous  than  the  fishermen 
supposed,  we  might  still,  in  case  of  resorting  to 
force,  over-master  them.  At  all  events,  every 
moment  seemed  precious;  and  if  I  waited  to 
procure  other  succour,  the  opportunity  of  sud- 
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den  observation  might  be  lost.  Accordingly  I 
hinted  at  none  of  the  prudential  considerations 
which  had  made  me  half  regret  having  so  has- 
tily followed  the  impulse  of  the  moment :  and  it 
soon  appeared,  that  any  encounter  at  the  creek 
was  likely  for  the  present  at  least  to  be  avoided ; 
for  we  had  not  yet  approached  within  sight  of 
the  headland  I  have  mentioned,  when  the  fisher- 
men descried,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  the  vessel 
we  sought,  standing  off  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  land. 

"  But,  as  we  continued  to  pull  for  the  creek,  in 
a  short  time  it  became  evident  that  the  object  of 
our  curiosity  was  steering  for  the  same  point. 
However,  she  either  perceived  our  little  boat, 
or  perhaps  did  not  choose  to  enter  her  asylum 
till  the  evening ;  for  she  tacked,  and  stood  off 
und  on, — sometimes  coming  near  enough  to  re- 
connoitre the  shore  pretty  closely,  and  then 
stretching  away  again  very  swiftly  to  a  great 
distance.  I  landed  in  the  creek,  which  the 
boatmen  told  me  would  easily  admit  the  vessel 
we  saw  some  way  farther  up.      Accordingly  I 
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observed  a  place  where  there  were  evident  and 
recent  marks  of  footsteps,  as  if  from  the  water- 
side, up  a  steep  and  bushy  bank,  which,  I  found, 
by  mounting  it,  formed  the  edge  of  a  small 
tract  of  marshy  land.     No  regular  path  could 
be   discerned    across    this    open  ground ;    and 
the  footsteps  I  could  here  and   there    remark 
seemed    vague  as  the  fancy,  or  perhaps  care- 
lessness, of  the  wanderer  might  prompt.     Be- 
yond this  level  and  swampy  space,  the   country 
gradually  rose,  bearing  its  usual  proportion  of 
wood,  corn-fields,  and  meadows,  till  at  the  dis- 
tance the  line  of  your  hills  here  bounded  the 
sight.     I  looked,  however,  in  all  this  space  for 
the   sign  of  any  dwelling  in  vain;    so  lonely, 
and  therefore  so   convenient  for  any   evil  pur- 
pose, is  this  little  frequented  spot. 

"  To  pursue  farther  search  now  seemed  use- 
less ;  so  I  slowly  walked  back  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  and  again  mounted  the 
headland  to  ruminate  on  the  steps  I  would  take. 
Almost  immediately  below  me,  on  the  sea,  lay 
the  vessel,  about  whose  proceedings  I  had  be- 
K  5 
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come  more  and  more  anxious;  and  I  could 
plainly  perceive  on  her  small  deck  a  man  and 
boy,  who  seemed  her  only  crew.  They  as 
plainly  and  as  quickly  saw  me,  and  immediately 
tacking  their  vessel,  kept  her  course  direct  to 
sea ;  while,  with  eager  curiosity  and  increased 
suspicion,  I  watched  her  intently  till  she  was  lost 
to  my  sight.  They  feared  and  shunned  obser- 
vation, it  was  manifest.  But  it  was  equally  plain, 
I  thought,  that  some  of  the  crew  must  be  on 
shore,  and  that  the  vessel  was  waiting  to  receive 
them,  and  would  probably,  favoured  with  the 
darkness  of  night,  enter  the  creek  for  that 
purpose. 

"  I  therefore  arranged  my  plan  accordingly. 
I  had  observed  that  the  brushwood  grew  very 
thick  on  the  rough  bank  immediately  by  the 
side  of  the  scrambling  path  which  marked 
the  landing-place.  I  resolved  then  to  station 
there  a  strong  party,  which  I  proposed  to 
the  boatmen  to  procure  by  returning  to  the 
hamlet;  and  thus  prepared,  I  determined  to 
watch  through  the  night,  which   I   felt  assured 
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would  bring  this   suspicious  vessel  again  to  the 
spot. 

"  Accordingly  we  returned  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  little  fishing  town.  I  found  some 
difficulty  there  in  procuring  fire-arms,  but  none 
whatever  in  getting  hands  to  wield  them,  as 
soon  as  my  intentions  and  my  offered  rewards 
were  known ;  and  having  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  few  rusty  muskets,  I  set  out  with 
a  party  of  eight  stout  fellows  for  the  creek.  It 
was  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceal 
any  boats,  and  that  their  appearance  would 
betray  us.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  on  foot ; 
and  though  the  distance  was  little  more  than 
four  miles,  so  troublesome  and  difficult  was  the 
untrodden  way,  that  the  dusk  of  evening  had 
turned  to  night  before  we  reached  the  creek. 
We  had  brought  plentiful  refreshment  with  us; 
and  having  distributed  our  villainous  weapons 
as  I  thought  best,  we  all  took  our  places  of 
concealment,  waiting  for  what  might  occur." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"The  night  was  now  set  in,  yet  the  early 
moon  gave  such  bright  light  as  would  have 
served  us,  from  our  ambush,  to  distinguish  any 
object  approaching  either  by  water  or  by  land. 
But  neither  sight  nor  sound  occurred.  It  was 
not  till  above  two  hours  after  the  moon  had  set, 
(I  think  it  must  have  been  nearly  three  in  the 
morning,)  when  we  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of 
a  vessel  in  the  water.  You  may  guess  we  were 
on  the  alert,  but  so  were  the  crew ;  for  they 
did  not  enter  the  creek,  though  a  small  yet 
vbright  light,  held  up  and  waved  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  showed  that  they  had  com- 
panions, as  we  supposed,  on  shore,  and  were  ex- 
pecting some  signal  in  return.  None,  however, 
was  to  be  seen,  though  some  of  our  party  crept 
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up  the  bank  where  we  were  hid,  so  as  to  look 
over  its  edge  upon  the  country  beyond.  We 
now  heard  the  sound  recede,  and  it  was  plain 
the  vessel  had  retired.  But  the  grey  light  of 
morning  was  scarcely  sufficiently  advanced  to 
render  objects  around  us  visible,  when  the  noise 
was  again  heard,  and  we  could  dimly  distinguish 
the  vessel  itself  stealing  gradually  up  the  creek, 
and  coming  very  near.  We  now  remained  care- 
fully ensconced  among  our  bushes,  and  could  see 
the  man  and  boy  before  mentioned,  evidently 
looking  earnestly  from  the  deck  upon  the  shore. 
After  gazing  for  some  time,  and  apparently 
seeing  nothing,  they  let  down  a  small  anchor, 
and  busied  themselves  with  seeming  security 
and  unconcern. 

"  The  light  of  day  grew  stronger,  and  the  sun 
at  length  rose,  while  we  dared  not  move  from 
our  hiding-place  for  fear  of  attracting  their  at- 
tention ;  when,  after  a  considerable  time  spent 
in  this  wearisome  restraint,  a  call  from  the 
shore  sounded  immediately  above  our  heads,  and 
was  answered  by  a  low   shout  from  the  vessel. 
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We   hastily  prepared  our  arms,  and  the  next 
moment  a  rough   and  wild-looking  female,  very 
heavily  loaded  with  various  bundles,  was  seized, 
as  she  descended  the  bank,  by  two  of  our  party, 
while  the  rest,  clambering  speedily  up  it,  look- 
ed eagerly  round  for  other  prisoners.     Not  an- 
other person  was  to  be  seen,  however,  across  the 
whole   extent  of  the  marsh.     But  our  sudden 
appearance  had  alarmed  the  vessel :  her  anchor 
was  instantly  slipped,  and  she  stood  out  of  the 
creek,  near  the  mouth  of  which,  however,  she 
again  became  stationary,  while  the  man  and  his 
young  companion  were  evidently  watching  in- 
tently  the    proceedings    on    shore.     1    was    so 
struck    with    the    similarity   of    this   woman's 
appearance  to  that  I   had    heard  described    of 
the  French   gipsy   who,    with    the  rest  of  her 
gang,  had   formerly  conveyed  away  the  unfor- 
tunate  Miss  Starinville,  that  I  felt  convinced  I 
had  at  least  secured  one  important  prize. 

"  She  had  struggled  with  such  astonishing 
strength  at  the  moment  of  her  seizure,  that  she 
had  very  nearly  broken  loose  from  the  men,  who 
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expected  no  such  resistance.  Their  united  exer- 
tions, however,  retained  her ;  and  when  the  rest 
also  gathered  round,  and  she  saw  that  the  vessel 
had  slipped  her  anchor,  she  plainly  perceived  that 
hercase  wasdesperate;  and  standing  perfectly  still, 
she  said  with  a  sneer  to  the  men  who  held  her — 

"  '  There  are  plenty  of  you  here  to  secure 
a  woman  !  You  might  let  my  arms  go,  I  should 
think,  without  danger!' 

"  The  men  looked  at  me.  There  was  a  fierce 
and  even  savage  expression  in  her  features,  which 
made  me  fear  that  she  might  commit  some  vio- 
lence on  herself,  if  not  on  others,  were  her  hands 
released.  I  therefore  told  her  that  she  must  sub- 
mit to  have  her  arms  bound ;  but  that  if  she  would 
answer  the  questions  I  should  ask,  she  should 
sustain  no  farther  injury;  and  I  added,  that  I 
would  also  take  care  her  property  should  be  safe. 

"  *  I  will  answer  none  of  your  questions  V 
she  replied,  with  a  yell  that  made  us  all  shrink. 
*  You  may  hang  me  fifty  times  before  I  will 
speak  one  word  V  and  she  closed  her  lips  in  sullen 
determination. 
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"  I  made  many  attempts  to  alter  this  resolve, 
but  in  vain.  She  did  not  even  appear  to  hear  my 
voice,  while  her  thoughts  seemed  totally  engrossed 
with  some  subject,  the  purport  of  which,  however, 
neither  look  nor  sign  betrayed.  Meantime  she 
stood  immovable  as  a  statue,  and  it  was  evident 
nothing  but  force  would  make  her  quit  the  place. 
This  I  was  unwilling  to  use  ;  but  tired  of  wait- 
ing on  her  wayward  humour,  and  of  wasting  more 
time,  I  was  about,  reluctantly  enough,  to  issue 
the  necessary  orders,  when  the  fit  of  abstraction 
in  which  she  had  been  standing,  appeared  sud- 
denly to  give  way  to  some  more  active  impulse. 
She  looked  eagerly  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  and  addressing  me  in  a  hurried  voice, 
said, — 

"  '  If  you  will  let  me  go  up  to  the  headland 
yonder,  and  see  that  vessel,  I  will  tell  you  a 
strange  tale !'  The  request  was  so  singular, 
and  her  whole  manner  so  wild,  that  I  hesitated 
a  moment :  but  she  repeated  in  a  more  vehement 
tone,  '  Take  me  up  there,  I  say,  and  let  me 
be  nearer  to  the  boat  !     Cannot  you  hold  me 
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there  as  tight  as  you  do  here  ?  I  tell  you,  I  will 
speak  on  no  other  condition  !' 

"  She  made  a  violent  effort  to  proceed  as  she 
said  this ;  and  willing  to  humour  the  whim  of 
a  wild  being,  whose  sullen  silence  might  other- 
wise retard,  if  not  altogether  prevtnt,  the  dis- 
covery I  was  so  anxious  to  make,  I  ordered 
the  men  who  held  her  to  advance  to  the  spot 
she  described ;  and  while  I  followed  them,  I 
charged  some  of  the  others  to  remain  behind,  in 
order  to  be  on  the  watch,  lest  any  more  of  the 
gang  to  which  she  belonged  should  arrive  at  the 
landing-place  to  join  the  vessel.  But  these  or- 
ders were  ill  obeyed ;  for  so  curious  was  each 
person  present  to  hear  what  this  strange  wo- 
man was  about  to  say,  that  one  by  one  stole  to 
the  group  on  the  summit  of  the  headland,  till 
all  were  closely  gathered  round,  looking  some- 
times on  her,  and  sometimes  on  the  vessel  be- 
neath, which,  as  I  have  said,  remained  but  just 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire-arms,  watching  us 
with  intense  interest.  I  will  own,  I  was  careless 
enough  myself  scarcely  to  observe  this  infringe- 
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ment  on  my  orders,  so  earnestly  was  I  engaged  in 
listening  to  the  wild  and  incoherent  tale  which 
this  uncouth  creature  now  poured  forth  with 
great  vehemence  both  of  voice  and  gesture. 

"  She  spoke  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
but  in  clear  and  distinct  English ;  yet  was  it 
extremely  difficult  for  some  time  to  make  out 
the  drift  of  her  discourse.  She  talked  of  a 
cabaret  at  Havre,  where,  she  said,  she  was  born  ; 
then  launched  out  into  a  wild  and  incoherent 
description  of  the  atrocities  she  had  witnessed,  and, 
it  would  seem,  had  assisted  in,  at  Paris.  I  at- 
tempted more  than  once  to  interrupt  and  lea;d 
on  her  narrative  to  points  in  which  I  was  more 
interested  ;  but  she  paid  no  manner  of  attention 
to  my  remarks,  but  continued  to  relate,  with 
wild  eloquence,  tales,  the  horror  of  which  seem- 
ed absolutely  to  entrance  her  gaping  auditors. 
Then  she  spoke  of  a  brother  she  had ;  and  I 
watched  her  rough  visage  with  increasing  sur- 
prise and  interest,  as  I  beheld  it  gleam  with 
strong  and  deep  feeling  when  she  mentioned 
him.  Her  dark  and  fierce  eyes  became  softer, 
while  their  restless  glances  were  even  dimmed 
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by  tears.  He  was  her  best,  her  only  friend,  she 
said — she  had  shared  many  a  perilous  night  and 
day  with  him — and  her  looks,  directed  towards 
the  vessel,  made  me  immediately  conjecture  that 
this  brother  was  the  man  on  board. 

"  She  stopped  for  several  moments,  during 
which  she  gazed  on  the  water  below  with  in- 
tense interest;  then  suddenly  uttering  a  wild 
and  piercing,  but  triumphant  cry,  which  made 
her  two  guardians  start,  with  a  violent  effort  she 
at  once  shook  her  arms  free  from  their  grasp, 
and,  clapping  her  hands  in  frantic  joy  above  her 
head,  exclaimed, 

"  '  There  he  is !  There  he  is  !  Now  you 
may  do  what  you  will  V 

We  all  looked  eagerly  round,  but  in  vain,  for 
we  saw  no  one  ;  but,  on  following  the  direction 
of  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  the  water,  we 
at  last  plainly  distinguished  there  the  head  of  a 
man  swimming  from  the  creek  towards  the  vessel, 
which  he  had  already  nearly  reached. 

"  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  three  of  our 
party,  who  were  furnished  with  guns,  fired  at 
this  mark  ;  but  two  of  the  rusty  weapons  did 
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not  go  off,  and  the  third  evidently  did  not  in- 
jure the  swimmer,  who  now,  beyond  musket- 
shot,  was  climbing  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

"'Off!  off!  dear  Pierrot!'  exclaimed  our 
prisoner,  at  the  very  topmost  pitch  of  her  voice, 
and  tossing  her  still  free  hands,  in  frantic  sig- 
nals of  farewell  to  the  vessel. 

"  The  man  she  addressed  came  to  the  part  of 
the  deck  nearest  to  us,  and  with  evident  tokens 
of  feeling,  looked  upwards  to  his  captured  sister, 
while  his  extended  arms  seemed  to  invite  her  to 
a  perilous  leap  from  the  height  on  which  she 
stood.  But  our  party  gathered  round  her  ;  and 
her  hands  being  again  secured,  all  chance  was 
cut  off  from  the  desperate  attempt  of  which 
her  kindling  eye  seemed  to  denote  her  quite 
capable. 

"  '  I  knew  he  was  coming  !'  she  now  said,  in 
an  exulting  tone;  '  and  I  could  not  go  to  your 
prison  in  peace,  till  I  had  seen  him  reach  his 
own  vessel  safely  !  So  I  brought  you  up  here 
out  of  the  way  ! — Now,'  she  added,  with  a  fear- 
less air,   and   looking  at  me,  '  you  may  take 
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me  where  you  like,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  you 
want  to  know.  I  have  no  fear  for  Pierrot — your 
clumsy  boats  here  might  as  well  attempt  to  pur- 
sue yon  sea-gull  in  the  air ! — Come,  let  us  go !' 

"  I  had  been  touched  by  the  unexpected  burst 
of  feeling  this  wild  being  had  manifested  for 
her  brother,  and  had  beheld  and  listened  to  her 
with  strong  interest ;  but,  perceiving  that  the 
vessel  was  now  indeed  sailing  swiftly  away,  my 
anxiety  was  again  awakened  ;  and  eager  to  take 
a  deposition  in  writing  of  the  facts  I  fully 
expected  to  elicit  from  her,  I  led  the  way  as 
rapidly  as  I  could  to  the  hamlet,  where,  in  the 
best  room  the  public-house  afforded,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  landlord  and  the  two  stout  boat- 
men, who  (though  I  bade  them  release  her  arms) 
stood  watchfully  by  her  side,  I  wrote,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  from  her  own  mouth,  the  very  extra- 
ordinary details  I  have  here  brought  you." 

Mr.  Eldridge  paused  :  then  holding  the  paper 
towards  Rybrent,  he  said,  "  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you  already  such  a  long  story,  that  perhaps 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  read  this  aloud. 
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You  will  then  both  of  you  learn  the  strange  and 
horrible  facts  it  discloses  against  one  as  yet 
wholly  unsuspected  of  any  share  in  the  crueL 
transaction— and  we  must  advise  together  how 
we  may  best  secure  the  artful  and  detestable 
culprit."" 

Rybrent  had  tal<en  the  paper;  but,  at  these 
words  from  Mr.  Eldridge,  a  deep  and  heavy 
groan  escaped  him ;  the  lines,  on  which  he  had 
fixed  his  eyes,  swam  before  his  sight ;  ond  he 
laid  it  down,  as  if  unable  even  to  look  upon  it. 
Mr.  Eldridge  was  startled  at  his  death-like  pale- 
ness ;  and  taking  up  the  manuscript  hastily,  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  kindness,  while  he  looked  at 
Ry brent's  bandaged  head,  "  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  such  an  inconsiderate  request,  when 
I  see  you  have  been  wounded,  and  are  ill.  It 
will  be  task  enough  for  you  to  hear  of  the  atro- 
cious villainy  of  one  with  whom  you  have  so 
long  associated;  and  fain  would  I  spare  you  that, 
were  it  possible  !  But  I  must  both  inform  and 
consult  you.  Listen  then  to  me!"  He  now 
opened  the  paper,  and  commenced. 
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"  The  deposition  of  Marinette  Corbin,  of 
Havre,  taken  this  day  by  me,"  &c.  &c.  The 
date,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  followed. 

"  I  have  been  in  England  frequently,  but  I 
never  came  to  this  part  of  the  coast  till  about 
three  years  ago.  There  were  then  several  of 
us,  and  we  were  sent  by  a  rich  Englishman, 
Mr.  Starinville,  who  gave  Pierrot  his  good 
boat,  which  he  has  possessed  ever  since.  We 
were  sent,  I  believe,  to  teach  your  people  how 
to  be  as  free  as  we  are  in  France.  But  I  had 
little  to  do  with  such  matters ;  they  only  chose 
me  because  I  knew  your  customs,  having  wan- 
dered about  your  country  before ;  and  besides,  I 
could  speak  English.  So,  as  I  was  tired  of  Paris, 
and  as  Mr.  Starinville  promised  Pierrot  that 
beautiful  vessel  provided  w^e  would  both  obey 
Nicole's  directions,  we  agreed  to  go.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  Nicole, — he  was  a  shoemaker, 
I  believe,  before  he  took  to  politics,  and  a  mean 
and  cowardly  fellow  he  was !  He  never  wanted 
to  stir  from  our  hut  in  the  wood,  for  he  was 
afraid ;    but  I  was  often  obliged  to  accompany 
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that  cold  and  brutal  villain,  Thiebaut,  because 
he  could  neither  speak  nor  understand  a  word 
of  English,  and  yet  he  would  wander  about. 

"  I  cared  for  no  one  but  Pierrot,  who  was 
always  with  his  vessel,  and  young  Robin,  who 
was  a  clever  gipsy  lad,  and  very  useful  to  us,, 
though  we  never  took  him  to  Warrington.  I 
went  there  by  myself  very  often  with  messages 
to  Madame  de  Rouvier  from  Nicole  ;  and  once 
I  was  almost  caught  in  the  house.  But  I 
knocked  a  servant-girl  down  and  escaped.  How- 
ever, I  got  some  very  harsh  words  for  that 
exploit  from  all  quarters,  especially  from  Mr. 
Claverham — " 

"  Claverham  !"  exclaimed  Rybrent,  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"  You  will  hear,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  and 
continued.  "  Mr.  Claverham  came  very  fre- 
quently to  our  hut,  sometimes  by  himself,  and 
sometimes  with  the  young  and  handsome  Che- 
valier in  disguise,  whom  he  afterwards  so  cruelly 
murdered.  But,  indeed,  we  often  said  among 
ourselves,  that  bad  as  people  might  call  us,  he 
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was  worse  than  all  of  us  put  together.  He 
used  to  sit  for  hours  together  in  the  hut,  con- 
sulting secretly  with  Nicole,  (who  would  have 
sold  his  own  father  for  money,)  and  at  last  out 
came  the  meaning  of  all  their  plotting.  He 
wanted  us  to  leave  Mr.  Starinville''s  service, 
though  we  were  so  handsomely  paid,  and,  in- 
deed, were  living  at  his  expense,  and  sell 
ourselves  for  a  time  to  forward  his  own 
plans.  It  seems  he  wanted  to  marry  Miss 
Clarina  Starinville,  partly  for  the  sake  of  her 
large  fortune,  but  chiefly  to  spite  the  young 
Mr.  de  Cruce,  who  loved  her,  and  whom  he 
said  he  had  hated,  for  good  reasons,  from 
his  infancy,  though  I  never  heard  that  the 
young  man  had  injured  him.  But  Mr.  Claver- 
ham  told  us  that  her  sister  was  averse  to  the 
match,  and  he  assured  us  that  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  him,  and  for  ourselves  too,  if  we 
could  put  her  cleverly  out  of  the  way .  for 
then  he  and  Miss  Clarina  must  have  all  the 
property  between  them,  and  he  would  certainly 
make  our  fortunes  for  us.     I    had   never  seen 
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Miss  Starinville  then — and  we  had  been  nearly 
three  months  in  England,  and  I  was  heartily 
tired  of  our  dull  life ;  so  as  my  companions 
made  no  objection,  I  easily  consented.  He 
gave  us  plenty  of  money,  and  promised  us  more, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Pierrot  (who  is  the  best 
sailor  in  France)  should  take  us  all  in  his  good 
decked  boat  to  Marseilles,  where  Nicole  said 
he  could  place  Miss  Starinville  in  safe  custody 
with  a  relation  of  his,  who  would,  on  condition 
that  Mr.  Claverham  paid  her  regularly  a  good 
annuity,  answer  for  it  that  the  young  lady  should 
never  either  return  or  write  to  her  friends. 

"  This  was  all  settled  at  last  in  a  great  hurry  ; 
for  a  gentleman,  (whose  name  I  forget,)  a  great 
friend,  however,  to  the  young  ladies  at  War- 
rington, had,  by  some  means,  got  suspicion 
about  us,  and  had  even  found  his  way  that 
very  morning,  we  could  not  guess  how,  up  to 
our  hut. 

"  He  told  us  fairly  that  he  would  have  us  dis- 
lodged ;  and  we  had  little  mind  to  wait  for  that 
process.     We  found  from  Robin,  however,  who 
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always  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  neighbouring 
magistrate,  that  he  was  to  be  absent  from  home 
till  the  day  after  next — and  we  were  safe,  we 
knew,  for  that  period :  but  we  agreed  no  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  so  we  settled  all  I  have  told  you, 
and  sent  Pierrot  notice  to  be  ready  for  us  with 
his  boat.     Mr.  Claverham  and  the  chevalier  then 
left    us;    but  I    observed   the   first   linger  for 
some  moments  under  the  great  tree  in  front  of 
our  hut  with  that  cruel  fellow  Thiebaut ;  and 
though  I   could  not  hear  what  he  whispered, 
I    saw   him    plainly   put    something    into    his 
hand.     The  brutal  creature  then  came  directly 
to  the  hut,  and  when  I  saw  his  face,  the  horri- 
ble glare  of  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  which  seldom 
betrayed  any  thing  but  a  dead  kind  of  stare, 
first  made  me  suspect  Mr.  Claverham's  really 
wicked  purpose.     But  I  said  nothing,  only    I 
wondered  how  the  handsome  and  noble  Dugavet, 
who  was  to  decoy  Miss  Starinville  away,  could 
ever  enter  into  such  a  plot. 

"  But    sure  enough,  it  soon  proved  that  he 
liked  it  as  little   as  I   did  myself ;   for  in  two 
L  2 
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hours'  time,  when,  I  suppose,  he  thought  all 
was  safe,  he  came  back  again  to  the  hut.  I 
was  just  going  away  to  my  tent  on  the  com- 
mon for  the  night,  when  he  rushed  in  with  an 
agitation  that  startled  us  all.  He  had  not  an 
instant  to  lose,  he  said,  but  must  throw  himself 
on  secrecy  and  honour,  which  he  would,  at 
least,  make  it  well  worth  our  while  to  preserve. 
He  fairly  owned  that  he  adored  that  beautiful 
Miss  Starinville  whom  the  villain  Claverham 
(as  he  called  him)  wished  thus  to  drag  from  her 
home, — and  (he  looked  suspiciously  at  Thie- 
baut  as  he  added)  perhaps  destroy.  He  then 
glanced  down  on  his  dress,  and  absolutely  tore 
it  in  his  vehemence  while  he  continued,  that  in 
such  a  disgusting  disguise,  he  had  not  ventured 
even  to  hint  his  passion  to  its  pure  and  lovely 
object ;  that  he  had  no  time  to  ascertain  now, 
whether  success  in  his  suit  would  ever  be  possi- 
ble, but  that  he  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  save 
her,  to  fly  with  her,  and  that  this  had  been  his 
reason  for  having  consented,  nay  offered,  to  take 
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any  share  in  such  a  transaction.  He  had  already, 
he  told  us,  on  an  ambiguous  pretence,  obtained 
from  her  a  promise  of  an  interview  :  he  would, 
therefore,  bring  her  to  the  appointed  spot  three 
hours  sooner  than  Claverham  had  appointed. 
While  she  was  in  our  hands,  he  would  resume 
his  own  form,  and  endeavour  briefly  to  plead 
his  unexpected  suit,  and  to  induce  her  wil- 
lingly to  accept  the  only  means  of  protection  he 
could  offer.  If  he  could  not  prevail  on  her  to 
go  without  resistance,  he  would  again  summon 
us,  and  we  must  then  take  her  with  every  possi- 
ble care  for  her  safety  and  comfort.  He  would 
himself  accompany  us  to  Mr.  Starinville  and 
deliver  her  to  him.  He  would  describe  to  him 
the  danger  she  had  been  in ;  Claverham's  plot 
against  her ;  his  own  inability  as  a  foreigner, 
and  in  such  a  disguise,  to  do  more  than  accom- 
pany and  protect  her  in  her  captivity.  Mr. 
Starinville,  he  said,  would,  no  doubt,  show  his 
gratitude  for  this  preservation  of  his  daughter 
from  a  man  who,  if  we  had  refused  his  offers. 
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would  only  have  employed  others  less  scrupu- 
lous. He  would,  he  concluded,  on  reaching 
Paris,  where  he  had  both  friends  and  money, 
reward  us  even  beyond  our  hopes.  Mean- 
time, he  poured  out  before  us  all  the  gold  he 
possessed,  and  desired  us  to  divide  it ;  but  I 
was  so  pleased  with  his  intention  of  saving  the 
poor  young  lady,  (though  I  little  knew  then 
how  good  and  beautiful  she  was,)  and  of  de- 
feating the  designs  of  that  cold-hearted  and 
cruel  Englishman,  that  I  needed  no  such  per- 
suasion to  make  this  change  in  our  plans.  I  was 
afraid,  however,  that  Nicole  and  Thiebaut  would 
not  consent ;  so  I  told  them  they  might  share 
that  money  between  them,  and  I  would  wait  till 
Monsieur  Dugavet  got  to  Paris  for  mine.  He 
shook  me  gratefully  by  the  hand,  though  he 
was  usually  too  proud  to  bestow  more  than  a 
nod  on  any  of  us ;  and  Nicole  and  Thiebaut, 
whose  pockets  were  already  filled  with  Mr. 
Claverham's  gold,  divided  his  without  any 
hesitation,  and  agreed  to  serve  him.  I  am  not 
sure  what  plan  they  really  meant  to  pursue  ; 
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but  he  was  satisfied.  Indeed  he  confided  in 
himself;  for,  as  you  see,  he  intended  to  go  with  us. 
"  It  was  near  ten  at  night  before  he  hastened 
away ;  he  must  appear,  he  said,  at  that  time 
at  Warrington,  or  he  might  be  missed.  The 
next  morning,  Thiebaut  and  I  were  on  the 
watch  at  the  time  he  had  appointed,  and  accord- 
ingly, at  last,  we  heard  his  whistle ;  we  ran  up, 
and  to  be  sure,  the  poor  young  lady  was  in  a 
pitiable  condition  ;  though,  as  she  fainted  away 
in  her  fright,  he  told  us  in  a  low  voice,  that 
he  had  not  yet  discovered  himself.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  hut  to  change  his  dress.  We 
had  some  trouble  in  reviving  her,  and  then  she 
eagerly  begged  us  to  let  her  go  home  ;  we  could 
not  consent  to  that  of  course ;  and,  indeed,  I  did 
not  think  much  of  her  grief,  for  I  imagined  she 
would  be  happy  enough  in  time  with  that 
handsome  young  chevalier,  who  was  going  to 
behave  so  honourably  to  her,  and  who,  I  hoped, 
would  love  her  longer  than  he  had  his  own 
countrywoman.  But  when  she  found  that  I 
was  going  to  leave  her  alone  with  Thiebaut, 
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she  clung  to  my  arm,  and  raised  her  beautiful 
eyes  to  my  face  with  such  a  moving  look,  that 
I  took  a  true  kindness  to  her  from  that  very 
moment ;  so  I  sent  Thiebaut  on  to  see  if  the 
Chevalier  were  ready,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
call  us.  We  carried  Miss  Starinville  to  the 
hut,  and  sat  down  among  the  bushes  behind, 
while  the  Chevalier  in  his  own  dress,  and  look- 
ing indeed  like  a  noble  gentleman  as  he  was, 
went  to  discover  himself  to  her,  and  prerail  on 
her,  if  possible,  to  accompany  us  willingly. 
But  he  could  not  succeed,  for — ''"' 

Here  Mr.  Eld  ridge  was  interrupted  by  a  low 
and  inarticulate  exclamation  from  Trefarley, 
who  raising  his  head  from  the  couch,  on  which  in 
utter  silence  he  had  yet  reclined,  seemed  about 
to  speak.  There  was  a  gleam  of  joy,  amounting 
almost  to  ecstasy,  in  his  eye,  which  was  little 
intelligible  to  the  worthy  magistrate,  whose 
evident  surprise  perhaps  checked  Trefarley's 
speech ;  for  he  again  leant  back  on  his  couch, 
while  Rybrent,  who  had  with  breathless  and 
mute  avidity  devoured  every  word  Mr.  Eld- 
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ridge  had  spoken,  sat  as  if  unable,  either  by 
word  or  gesture,  to  break  the  spell  which  en- 
chained his  senses.  That  gentleman  marked 
his  eager  attention,  and  resumed  his  sad  story 
thus. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"But  he  could  not  succeed  ;  for  indeed  I 
afterwards  found  that  Miss  Starinville  would 
never  bear  even  the  mention  of  his  name.  Thie- 
baut  and  I  had  not  sat  long,  when  we  were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  pistol,  and  on  has- 
tening to  the  hut,  there  stood  Mr.  Claverham, 
and  the  poor  Chevalier  shot  through  the  head 
and  lying  dead  upon  the  ground !  I  was  so 
grieved  at  his  dismal  fate,  that  the  tears 
rolled  down  my  face ;  however,  I  pretended  to 
busy  myself  only  about  Miss  Starinville,  who 
indeed  required  all  my  care,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Claverham  never  found  out  that  we  had  con- 
sented to  serve  the  Chevalier.  He  wanted  to 
persuade  us  that  he  had  killed  him  in  fair  com- 
bat ;  but  he  was  too  cowardly  we  knew  to  have 
ventured  on  that.     Besides,  Monsieur  Dugavet 
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was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  could  never  have 
been  shot  in  the  back  of  his  head  but  by 
treachery.  Yet  we  said  nothing,  for  there  was 
no  help  for  it  now. 

"  We  had  persuaded  Nicole  and  Robin  to  go 
early  to  the  vessel,  that  in  case  of  any  hurry 
the  former,  who  was  an  idle  limping  fellow, 
might  not  delay  us ;  so  we  had  now  only  to 
depart.  Mr.  Claverham  accordingly  went  back 
immediately  to  Warrington,  to  keep  all  quiet 
there,  and  Thiebaut  and  I  began  to  remove  Miss 
Starinville.  We  carried  her  down,  fainting  as' 
she  was,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  narrow  path 
that  led  to  our  hut ;  and  sure  enough,  as  Mr. 
Claverham  had  said,  the  motion  and  the  air 
revived  her.  But  when  she  saw  that  we  were 
lifting  her  upon  the  horse,  which  we  had  tied 
down  there  to  be  read}^  for  us,  she  gave  such  a 
piercing  scream,  that  I  expected  it  would  have 
brought  people  round  us,  desolate  as  the  place 
was.  But  Thiebaut  told  her  if  she  repeated  that 
noise  he  would  murder  her;  and  though  she 
looked  at  me,  I  dared  not  then  venture  to  show 
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myself  her  friend :  so  what  with  terror,  and  what 
with  weakness,  for  she  was  really  very  ill,  from 
that  moment  she  was  perfectly  quiet.  I  thought, 
however,  we  should  never  have  got  to  the  vessel. 
It  was  not  above  three  miles  to  the  creek,  and 
I  had  often  walked  there  myself  in  less  than 
an  hour ;  but  I  had  never  considered  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  take  a  horse  down. 
There  were  ditches  to  cross,  and  steep  rough 
places  to  descend,  (for  of  course  we  avoided  the 
open  fields,)  and  then  the  little  marsh  below  was 
full  of  swampy  spots  that  would  not  bear  our 
weight.  However,  we  did  get  safe  at  last,  and 
turned  the  horse  loose.,,  and  away  he  trotted,  as 
we  guessed  he  would,  to  go  back  to  the  com- 
mon, M^here  he  had  been  used  to  graze. 

^'  Pierrot  told  us,  it  was  lucky  we  had  come  so 
soon.  An  old  fisherman  in  his  boat  had  that 
morning  unexpectedly  entered  the  creek,  where 
Pierrot  had  never  anchored  before  but  at  night. 
The  old  man  had  put  about,  he  said,  in  a  great 
fright,  and  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  no 
doubt  he  would  quickly  spread  the  news  of  his 
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discovery,  and  we  might  have  some  armed  vessel 
bear  down  upon  us. 

''  The  coward,  Nicole,  trembled  like  a 
leaf,  as  Pierrot  spoke — however,  all  was  ready, 
and  we  speedily  sailed  away.  I  feared  nothing 
when  once  we  were  fairly  at  sea,  for  I  knew 
Pierrot's  skill  and  courage,  and  his  boat  sailed 
like  the  wind.  But  it  soon  began  to  snow,  and 
a  cold  tempestuous  night  it  proved.  I  whis- 
pered to  Pierrot  what  I  suspected  concerning 
the  wicked  Mr.  Claverham's  orders  to  Thiebaut, 
and  we  both  agreed  to  watch  that  ruffian  nar- 
rowly :  yet  he  had  very  nearly  been  too  sudden 
for  us  after  all. 

"  Though  Miss  Starinville  was  shivering  with 
cold,  she  had  begged  us  so  piteously  to  leave 
her  alone,  when  we  wanted  to  remove  her  from 
the  deck,  that  neither  Pierrot  nor  I  would 
suffer  either  of  the  others  to  disturb  her.  It 
was  our  own  vessel,  he  said,  and  we  had  a  right 
to  be  masters  at  sea,  whatever  we  were  on  land. 
But  when  it  grew  dark  as  well  as  cold,  we 
agreed  we  ought  not  to  let  her  remain  there  all 
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night;  so,  while  Pierrot  was  standing  at  the 
helm,  he  bade  me  go  and  persuade  her  to  de- 
scend to  the  cabin,  which  I  had  made  as  com- 
fortable for  her  as  I  could.  However,  she  would 
not  move,  and  seemed  almost  too  ill  to  speak  ; 
so,  never  thinking  that  Thiebaut  would  openly 
attempt  her  hfe,  I  asked  him,  as  he  was  stronger 
than  Nicole,  to  help  me  to  carry  her  gently 
down.  The  wretch  snatched  her  up,  and,  say- 
ing he  could  take  her  himself,  he  made  but  one 
long  stride  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
lying  close  to  the  water,  and  threw  her  over. 
But  I  caught  her  as  she  was  falling,  and 
dragged  her  up,  though  the  cruel  monster  was 
trying  to  push  us  both  in, — and  encumbered  as 
I  was  he  might  have  succeeded,  but  that  I 
shrieked  to  Pierrot,  who  had  not  seen  what  was 
going  forwards,  it  was  so  dark.  When  he 
came  up,  and  found  poor  Miss  Starinville  wet 
through,  and  perceived  what  the  villain  was 
attempting,  I  certainly  never  saw  him  in  such  a 
fury  in  my  life.  With  one  blow,  that  seemed 
to  fly  from  the  fist  of  a  giant,  he  hurled   the 
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wretch  overboard  —  and  we  never  beheld  him 
more  ! 

"We  agreed,  (particularly  Nicole,  who  had 
always  been  afraid  of  him,)  that  we  had  a 
good  riddance  in  the  loss  of  such  a  savage,  and 
we  let  Nicole  take  every  thing  that  had  be- 
longed to  him.  After  that,  we  went  on  very 
quietly.  Poor  Miss  Starinville  lamented  her- 
self very  much,  as  was  natural,  and  constantly 
begged  us  to  take  her  back,  which  we  dared 
not  venture  to  do,  though  we  made  her  as 
comfortable  as  we  could.  She  was  rather  wild 
and  vehement  at  first ;  but  she  used  to  read  in  a 
small  book  she  happened  to  have,  and  grew  after 
a  while  as  meek  and  gentle  as  an  angel.  Long 
before  we  reached  Marseilles  I  loved  her  better 
than  any  thing  the  world  contained,  except 
Pierrot.  He  adored  her,  too,  for  her  mild  and 
beautiful  patience,  which  was  all  the  more  amia- 
ble, as  we  used  to  say  between  ourselves,  because 
she  appeared  naturally  to  have  a  hasty  temper. 
But  she  was  not  the  least  hke  any  thing  we  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  we  almost  worshipped  her. 
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She  told  us  "  she  knew  that  Mr.  Claverham 
had  employed  us,  and  that  he  must  have  given 
us  a  great  sum  of  money  :  but  that  if  we  would 
take  her  back,  her  dear  sister  and  Mr.  Trefar- 
ley  would  give  us  much  more — and  the  tears 
that  then  rolled  down  her  beautiful  face,  moved 
us  more  deeply  than  any  promised  reward. 
But  we  told  her  honestly  that  we  dared  not, 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  lives,  risk  returning, 
as  we  knew  we  should  be  charged  with  Duga- 
vet's  murder,  and  what  chance  had  we  foreigners 
against  the  rich  and  wicked  Mr.  Claverham  ? 

"  Pierrot  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her 
what  the  artful  Nicole  had  persuaded  us,  that 
Miss  Starinville  would  be  in  the  same  danger  as 
ourselves  if  we  took  her  back,  for  that  Claver- 
ham would  be  sure  to  swear  that  she  had 
taken  part  in  Dugavet's  murder,  and  a  rich 
Englishman  like  him  could  carry  every  thing  his 
own  way,  particularly  as,  no  doubt,  he  had  al- 
ready married  her  sister ;  and  then  there  would  be 
nobody  left  to  take  our  part  but  Mr.  Trefarley, 
who  had  neither  power  nor  money.     We  knew 
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he  understood  these  things  better  than  we  did ; 
for,  though  he  was  a  cowardly  fellow,  he  was 
very  clever — and  true  enough  it  was,  we  ac- 
knowledged, that  she  had  but  few  friends,  and 
so  we  should  only  take  her  back  again  to  Claver- 
ham's  clutches,  (and  we  had  seen  but  too  plain- 
ly what  his  designs  were)  even  if  we  could  es- 
cape ourselves.  However,  we  promised  her  kind 
treatment  all  the  time  she  staid  with  us — then 
she  suddenly  caught  my  hand,  and  begged  in  an 
agony  that  I  would  never  leave  her  with  other 
strangers,  but  remain  with  her,  '  And  who 
knows,'  she  cried,  '  but  that  you  will  some  day 
take  me  home  again,  for  all  that  you  have  said." 
"  Pierrot  and  I  were  ready  to  weep,  and 
assured  her  that  we  would  keep  her  with  us 
as  long  as  we  lived,  if  she  did  not  herself 
like  better  to  stay  at  Madame  Mariceau's, 
where  we  informed  her  she  was  to  go.  But 
Pierrot's  boat  was  the  only  home  he  could  offer 
her,  and  that  was  but  rough  lodging  for  one 
like  her — though  it  is  a  handsome  vessel,  as 
you  might  have  seen  just  now,  and  Pierrot  was 
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such  a  good  sailor,  that  though  he  had  never 
been  to  Marseilles  before,  nor,  indeed,  even  as 
far  as  Bourdeaux,  yet  he  took  us  as  safe  as 
if  he  had  known  every  inch  of  the  sea,  and 
kept  a  regular  journal  too  of  the  whole  voyage. 
However,  it  was  no  wonder,  as  she  was  not 
used  to  the  water  like  Pierrot  and  me,  that 
poor  Miss  Starinville  preferred  being  on  shore ; 
and,  truly  Madame  Mariceau  seemed  at  first 
inclined  to  treat  her  very  civilly.  She  was  a 
little,  prim,  covetous  woman,  dressed  up  like 
a  doll,  and  I  grew  sick  of  the  sight  of  her  in 
ten  minutes ;  while,  I  believe,  she  liked  my 
appearance  quite  as  little,  for  she  kept  shrinking 
farther  and  farther  back,  as  if  she  were  afraid 
of  me.  However,  when  she  saw  the  tears  roll 
down  dear  Miss  Starinville's  cheek  on  taking 
leave  of  us,  (Pierrot  and  I  were  crying  our- 
selves, like  children,)  she  relaxed  a  Httle  in  her 
stiffness,  and  said,  that  if  we  would  solemnly 
promise  not  to  take  charge  of  any  letters  or 
messages  from  Miss  Starinville,  and  that  she 
would  likewise  engage  not  to  tempt  us  to  do  so, 
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we  might  come  and  see  her  when  we  liked. 
So  we  promised  faithfully,  and  so  did  the  dear 
young  lady ;  and  I  fancy  Madame  Mariceau 
had  consulted  with  Nicole,  who  knew  our  word 
might  be  trusted.  Indeed,  we  afterwards  be- 
lieved that  she  only  suffered  our  visits  because 
that  cunning  fellow  thought  that  Miss  Starin- 
ville's  spirits  and  health  would  fail  altogether 
if  she  had  not  some  indulgence,  and  I  believe 
they  divided  the  fine  annuity  they  got  by  her 
board,  between  them. 

"  We  arrived  at  Maiseilles  on  New  Year's  day, 
and  busy  doings  we  found  there,  so  that  for  the 
first  six  or  eight  months  we  liked  it  very  much ; 
and  though,  at  last,  we  both  grew  tired  enough 
of  it,  we  lingered  on  there  for  the  sake  of  Miss 
Starinville,  whose  gentle  kindness  to  us  (for  all 
that  we  had  done  her  such  an  injury,)  made  us 
love  her  more  every  day.  She  excused  and 
forgave  us  all  that  we  had  done,  because,  she 
said,  we  had  been  led  into  it  by  the  wickedness 
of  others,  and  were  strangers  to  her  when  we  had 
consented.     That  was  very  true,  for  if  we  had 
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known  her,  we  would  never  have  hurt  a  hair  of 
her  head ;  and  so  we  assured  her  repeatedly. 
She  told  us  she  knew  it,  and  added,  that  I  had 
saved  her  life,  and  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  and 
that  whenever  she  got  back  to  her  own  country, 
(for  the  poor  young  lady  always  thought  she 
should  return,)  she  promised,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles,  that  she  would  remember  it, 
and  would  bountifully  reward  us  both.  So 
we  remained  at  Marseilles  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  Madame  Mariceau,  though 
she  watched  her  narrowly,  treated  her  very 
well  and  even  appeared  anxious  about  her 
health,  which  indeed  was  dreadfully  altered, 
though  she  never  complained.  She  had  caught 
a  severe  cold  that  night  when  the  villain 
Thiebaut  attempted  her  life,  and  she  never 
seemed  to  recover  it.  Pierrot  and  I  both 
believed  that  the  miserly  Madame  Mari- 
ceau only  cared  about  her  health  for  fear  of 
losing  her  handsome  allowance;  but  we  did 
not  tell  poor  Miss  Starinville  so.  She  was 
as  patient  as  a  saint  about  her  illness ;  but  she 
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always  clung  to  the  hope  of  getting  back  to 
England,  or  at  least  of  joining  her  father  in 
Paris.  She  never  asked  us  to  take  any  letters 
for  her,  because  she  knew  our  promise,  and 
indeed,  had  made  the  same  herself;  yet  she 
told  me  several  times,  that  she  had  contrived 
to  write  to  her  father,  and  expected  an  answer. 
I  suppose,  however,  the  wily  Nicole  and  his 
cousin  w^ere  too  much  on  the  alert,  and  that 
her  letters  never  reached  the  post-office,  for  she 
received  no  reply,  and  her  spirits  gradually 
sunk.  Pierrot  and  I  were  grieved  to  the  heart 
to  see  her  grow  paler  every  day ;  but  what 
could  we  do  ? 

"  Mr.  Starinville  had  given  Pierrot  his 
handsome  vessel  on  condition  that  he  would 
obey  all  Nicole's  directions  implicitly ;  and 
though,  to  be  sure,  we  knew  how  treacher- 
ously Nicole  had  quitted  his  service  to  plot 
with  Mr.  Claverham,  and  had  indeed  our- 
selves partaken  in  his  reward,  (though  the 
greedy  wretch  took  good  care  to  ensure  the 
Hone's  share,)  yet  we  had  still  kept  to  our  en- 
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gagement,   and   that  was  all    the   Englishman 
had  any  right  to  expect. 

"  However,   we  had  no  great  mind  to  put 
ourselves  in   his   way ;  but   when    poor   Miss 
Starinville  said   one  day  with  tears,    that  she 
was  afraid  her  father   had  left  Paris,  Pierrot 
and  I  agreed  between  ourselves,  that  we  might 
at  least  discover  that  fact  for  her :  for  though 
we  could    take  no  messages  or  letters,  it  was 
a  pity  she  might  not  have  the  chance  of  others 
doing  it.     So  we  told  her  that  we  should  be 
very  glad  to   take  a  trip  to  Havre,  which  we 
had  not  seen  for  so  long,  and  that  we  would 
then   try  to  find  out   where  her   father  really 
was,  and  come  back  again  soon  and  tell  her. 
She  wept  at  the  thought  of  our  leaving  Mar- 
seilles, yet  seemed  very  anxious  we  should  go ; 
only  she  charged  us  to  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    She  then  insisted  upon  giving  me  all  the 
money  she  had,  which  happened  to  be  one  of 
your  English  notes.     She  said  it  was  of  no  use 
to  her  where  she  was,  but  that  I  might  perhaps 
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be  able  to  get  something  for  it ;  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  also  gave  Pierrot  a  bracelet, 
that  he  might  sell  the  valuable  stones  for  him- 
self. 

"  It  contained,  she  said,  the  hair  of  a  very  dear 
friend,  but  she  had  more  of  the  same  in  a  plain 
locket  that  hung  round  her  neck  —  She  had 
nothing  else  to  give,  and  would  not  hear  of 
our  refusing  it :  so  Pierrot  and  I  would  not  vex 
her  by  disputing  about  it,  but  agreed  that  we 
would  take  the  things  she  offered,  and  keep 
them  for  her.  We  had  received  such  handsome 
rewards  that  indeed  we  did  not  want  money, 
besides  that  Pierrot  always  carried  on  his  fish- 
ing :  so  at  last  we  took  leave  of  her,  with 
heavy  hearts. 

"  Our  nation  had  now  been  some  months 
at  war  with  yours,  and  truly  the  seizure  of 
Toulon  had  just  made  our  people  so  angry, 
that  we  should  have  feared  for  Miss  Starin- 
ville's  life  as  an  Englishwoman,  but  that 
scarcely   any  one   knew  of  her  existence,  since 
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Madame  Mariceau  suffered  nobody  to  see  her, 
and  never  permitted  her  to  go  out,  except  in 
a  small  garden  behind  the  house. 

'^  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  (for  the 
English  vessels  were  cruising  in  all  directions,)  to 
get  round  to  Havre :  however,  we  kept  near  the 
shore,  and  managed  it  at  last,  and  then  Pierrot 
undertook  to  go  to  Paris  himself,  and  make 
some  inquiries  about  Mr.  Starinville.  To  say 
the  truth,  though  he  had  lived  there  so  long 
that  he  was  more  like  a  Frenchman  than  a 
foreigner,  yet  we  did  not  feel  quite  sure  but 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  guillotine,  as  there  was 
so  much  fury  against  the  English — and  with 
good  reason  too,  for  had  we  not  a  right  to  kill 
our  own  king,  if  we  liked  it,  without  your  in- 
termeddling ? 

**  In  about  three  weeks  Pierrot  came  back,  and 
told  me  that  Mr.  Starinville  was  in  no  danger  of 
the  guillotine.  He  had  died  in  his  bed  long  ago. 
The  house  he  used  to  live  in  belonged  to  people 
who  knew  nothing  about  him,  and  Pierrot  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  had  become 
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of  hi  m,  as  nobody  seemed  either  to  know  or  to 
care.  At  last,  however,  he  went  to  a  surgeon 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  him  he  learned 
that  Mr.  Starinville  had  died,  after  a  fortnight's 
illness,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  a  year  and 
half  ago. 

"  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Pierrot,  who 
thought  it  safer  not  to  make  too  many  inquiries, 
came  back  to  me,  and  we  should  have  sailed 
again  almost  without  delay,  to  inform  poor  Miss 
Starinville  of  the  news,  but  for  the  declining- 
state  of  our  old  father. 

''  Pierrot  had  always  been  his  pride  and  de- 
light ;  and  he  now  begged  we  would  both  stay 
and  close  his  eyes,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  dying. 
We  could  not  leave  him  :  and  what  with  our  care 
of  him,  for  we  watched  him  night  and  day  ;  and 
what  with  his  own  strong  constitution,  though  he 
was  almost  ninety  years  of  age,  he  lived  nearly 
four  months  longer.  At  last,  however,  he  lay 
on  his  deathbed,  and  charged  Pierrot  and  me, 
with  tears,  to  give  up  the  wild  life  we  had  been 
used  to  lead,  and  to  remember,  if  we  could,  the 
VOL.  III.  M 
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lessons  our  mother  had  taught  us  when  we  were 
children ;  for  though  he  had  neglected  such  things 
himself — ^and,  indeed,  the  old  religion  had  just 
been  abolished  by  law — yet  he  now  felt  but  too 
certain  he  had  been  wrong.  Indeed,  he  appear- 
ed very  uneasy,  and  with  his  latest  breath  he 
entreated  us  to  give  up  all  our  evil  ways,  and 
to  make  amends  to  any  one  if  we  had  done  them 
an  injury:  and  almost  with  these  very  words  in 
his  mouth  he  expired. 

''  Pierrot  and  I  grieved  very  heartily.  We  did 
not  know  how  to  follow  all  of  his  advice,  for 
we  had  quite  forgotten  our  mother's  instruc- 
tions, who  died  when  we  were  very  young  ;  and 
there  was  no  way  for  us  now  to  learn  any 
religion,  if  we  wished  it :  but  we  agreed  we 
would  fulfil  what  we  could  of  his  charge,  by 
going  back  to  Marseilles,  where  we  might  help 
Miss  Starinville,  and  so  make  her  the  amends 
our  old  father  talked  of,  though  he  little  knew 
how  much  we  owed  it  to  any  one ;  and  that,  af- 
terwards, we  would  take  to  our  old  occupation 
of  fishing,  and  live  honestly.  We  had  a  fine 
funeral,  for  we  would  spare  no  expense,  thinking 
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we  could  not  bestow  the  wicked  Mr.  Claverham's 
money  better ;  and  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
Pierrot  had  secured  a  handsome  sum  for  the 
cabaret,  which  we  both  agreed  to  sell,  we  made 
off  for  Marseilles  as  fast  as  possible.  We  had 
been  absent  nearly  six  months,  and  found  a  sad 
change  in  poor  Miss  Starinville,  who  told  us  that 
for  some  time  she  had  given  up  any  hope  of  see- 
ing us  again.  Indeed  large  tears  of  joy  rolled 
down  her  pale  cheek  when  she  first  beheld  us ; 
while  Pierrot  and  I  wept  heartily  too,  but  not  so 
joyfully,  for  we  thought  she  looked  extremely  ill. 
However,  it  was  the  spring  of  the  year,  just  the 
beginning  of  last  May,  and  we  hoped  the  fine 
weather  would  revive  her.  But  she  had  not 
been  used  to  so  warm  a  climate,  and  she  only 
grew  more  and  more  languid,  and  her  cough 
became  much  worse  whenever  the  mistrale 
blew. 

"  We  told  her,  as  gently  as  we  could,  of  her 
father's  death  ;  but  we  found  the  brutal  Nicole 
had  announced  it  to  her  soon  after  our  depar- 
ture.    She  had  not,  however,  fully  believed  his 
M  2 
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report,  and  shed  a  bitter  flood  of  tears  when  we 
confirmed  the  news.  She  told  us,  that  Madame 
Mariceau  had  continued  civil  to  her,  though  she 
kept  the  same  strict  watch  as  ever — but  she  lent 
her  books  occasionally,  and  though  she  sel- 
dom came  near  her,  she  was  not  uncourteous  : 
however,  we  observed  that  the  clothes  she 
procured  for  her  were  coarse  and  scanty,  the 
food  she  afforded  her  was  of  the  plainest  kind, 
and  it  was  evident  the  covetous  wretch  wanted 
to  make  the  very  utmost  out  of  the  plentiful 
stipend  she  received.  Still  Miss  Starinville 
uttered  no  complaint.  She  seemed  to  think  her- 
self dying,  and  to  care  very  little  for  any  thing 
this  world  could  give ;  while  she  used  to  talk 
to  Pierrot  and  me  about  the  glorious  heaven, 
where  she  hoped  soon  to  be,  till  we  could  not 
but  believe  every  word  she  said,  though  we 
could  ill  bear  the  thoughts  of  losing  her.  Even 
her  wish  to  get  back  to  her  home  seem.ed  grown 
fainter;  at  least  she  seldom  mentioned  it.  But 
after  we  had  been  three  or  four  months  at  Mar- 
seilles, a  great  change  took  place  in  Madame 
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Mariceau's  conduct.  She  scarcely  allowed  Miss 
Starinville  sufficient  food  to  support  her ;  and 
began  to  treat  her,  lovely  and  gentle  as  she  was, 
with  harsh  impertinence.  To  be  sure,  Pierrot 
and  I  would  not  let  her  want  for  any  thing, 
and  used  daily  to  carry  her  such  things  as  we 
thought  she  liked — and  she  took  them  out  of 
kindness  to  us,  and  called  us  '  her  dear  and 
good  friend s,"*  which  more  than  rewarded  us ; — 
but  still,  we  could  not  bear  that  she  should  be 
so  treated  by  her  covetous  gaoler,  and  so,  one 
day,  Pierrot  boldly  called  Madame  Mariceau 
to  account  for  it.  She  answered  him  sharply, 
that  for  the  last  six  months  she  had  not  received 
a  sous  from  Mr.  Claverham ;  and  that  she  was 
not  going  to  keep  an  idle  Englishwoman  for 
nothing;  and  that,  therefore,  if  she  did  not 
receive  the  arrears  due  very  soon,  she  should 
turn  her  out  to  go  where  she  pleased.  Pierrot's 
heart  leaped  for  joy  at  this  threat.  We  had, 
indeed,  many  times  wished  to  take  her  away 
from  that  vile  woman ;  but  she  was  at  the  head 
of  a  large  establishment,  and  had  many  friends; 
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and  what  could  we,  strangers  as  we  were,  do 
against  her?  Even  if  Pierrot  and  I  had  in- 
vented some  dashing  scheme,  poor  Miss  Sta- 
rinville  was  too  weak  to  have  accomplished  it. 

"  But  now  there  seemed  a  good  chance  of  her 
being  soon  set  at  liberty  peaceably,  and  we  were 
eager  to  tell  her  of  it.  A  bright  gleam  of 
joy  lit  up  her  beautiful  face,  as  she  listened  to 
us,  and  before  Pierrot  had  quite  done,  she  in- 
terrupted him,  saying,  '  Then  you  will  take  me 
home  to  England,  dear  Pierrot,  will  you  not  ? 
You  and  Marinette  shall  stay  with  me  there ;' 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  added, 
'  you  shall  both  learn  there  to  worship  God  as 
I  do;  and  we  shall  meet  again  in  another  world, 
for  I  shall  not  stay  long  in  this  !' 

"  Pierrot  and  I  could  not  speak  for  grief 
when  she  said  this ;  but  she  immediately  tried 
to  comfort  us,  and  assured  us  she  was  quite 
happy  and  resigned,  and  had  no  wish  but  to 
see  her  sister  before  she  died.  Yet  she  would 
not  press  us  to  take  her  home,  if  we  were  afraid 
for  our  own  safety,  as  we  used  to  say  we  were. 
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We  now  explained  to  her  all  that  Nicole  had 
said  to  persuade  us  that  her  danger  would  be 
as  great  as  our  own  ;  but  she  assured  us  that 
he  had  entirely  deceived  us,  for  that  her  witness 
in  our  favour  would  have  quite  secured  us,  and 
that  none  but  the  wicked  Mr.  Claverhara  him- 
self could  have  been  in  any  peril. 

"  '  She  was  quite  sure,'  she  said,  '  that  her 
sister  would  never  marry  him ;  and  though  the 
war  made  it  now  dangerous  to  get  to  England, 
she  would  not  only  answer  for  our  lives,  should 
we  succeed,  but  also  that  we  should  be  grate- 
fully thanked,  and  bountifully  rewarded  by  her 
sister  and  Mr.  Trefarley  —  and,  perhaps,  by 
Mr.  de  Cruce  also,  who  might  by  this  time 
have  returned.'  Still,  she  would  not  urge  us 
to  run  the  hazard  of  the  voyage  for  her. 

"  Pierrot  and  T  both  interrupted  her,  to  as- 
sure her  there  was  no  risk  we  would  not  ven- 
ture for  her ;  and  she  thanked  us  warmly, 
and  said  she  should  never  be  able  to  describe 
to  her  friends  all  the  kindness  we  had  shown 
her.       But    we    begged    her    not    to    think  of 
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that :  and,  after  a  good  deal  more  conversa- 
tion, we  agreed  that  we  would  have  every 
thing  ready  to  start  in  a  moment,  in  case 
Madame  Mariceau  should  keep  her  word.  But 
though  we  went  every  day  to  see  Miss  Sta- 
rinville,  and  that  Pierrot  often  tried  to  learn 
something  more  from  Madame  Mariceau,  he 
got  nothing  but  sharp  reprimands ;  and  this  went 
on  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  time  injured  the  poor  young  lady 
more  than  all  the  rest ;  for  the  awakened  hope 
of  getting  home  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and  we 
fancied  we  saw  her  decline  every  day.  We 
were  well  nigh  distracted  ourselves,  for  since 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  the  venture,  we 
were  wild  to  depart,  and  make  her  happy,  by 
restoring  her  to  her  friends  before  it  should  be 
too  late,  for  we  were  becoming  seriously  uneasy 
regarding  her  health. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"At  last,  about  three  weeks  ago,  I  shall  never 
forget  her  look  as  she  welcomed  us  one  day. 
Madame  Mariceau  had  just  left  her,  having 
told  her,  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  that  she 
could  support  an  Enghsh  beggar,  like  her,  no 
longer :  that  she  might  keep  the  clothes  she 
had  on,  and  that  was  all,  but  that  she  must  leave 
her  house  that  moment.  Miss  Starinville  told  us 
she  could  scarcely  answer  her  for  joy,  but  that 
as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  begged  leave  to 
stay  another  hour  or  so,  till  we  should  call,  as 
she  had  never  left  the  door,  and  did  not  evea 
know  which  way  to  turn.  I  suppose  that  the 
wretch,  vile  as  she  was,  could  not  resist  her 
winning  gentleness,  for  she  consented.  So,  lean- 
ing with  one  arm  on  Pierrot,  and  with  the  other 
M  5 
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on  me,  she  left  her  small  and  dismal  chamber 
without  any  hindrance,  (for  Madame  Mariceau 
only  stood  at  the  door  to  see  she  carried  nothing 
away,)  and  descending  the  stairs,  she  at  last 
turned  her  back  on  the  detestable  mansion. 

"  We  saw  nothing  of  Nicole,  who  had  been 
gone  to  Paris  for  several  months.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful day,  and  the  air  soft  and  refreshing ;  yet  I 
thought  we  never  should  have  got  Miss  Starin- 
ville  down  to  the  boat.  She  could  hardly  walk, 
and  was  obliged  to  rest  every  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, though  she  was  even  more  eager  than  we 
were  to  get  on  board,  for  fear  of  being  stopped, 
if  Madame  Mariceau  should  change  her  mind. 
At  last,  however,  we  fairly  embarked,  and  Pier- 
rot put  off  to  sea  immediately.  Then  Miss  Sta- 
rinville  seemed  indeed  rejoiced  ;  though  she  was 
very  ill  for  two  or  three  days,  for  the  wind  got 
up,  and  the  sea  was  rough.  After  that,  how- 
ever, she  changed  so  much  for  the  better,  that 
we  fully  believed  she  was  recovering.  Her  free- 
dom, and  the  fine  fresh  air  of  the  sea,  after  her 
long  confinement  to  that  miserable  chamber,  so 
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revived  her,  that  she  used  to  sit  upon  the  deck, 
and  talk  cheerfully  to  Pierrot  and  me,  till  she 
looked  as  happy  and  well  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful. But  I  believe  she  did  not  herself  trust 
much  to  any  essential  improvement  in  her  health ; 
for  as  we  used  to  consult  how  we  should  land 
here,  and  what  we  would  do,  she  one  day  charg- 
ed us  very  earnestly,  if  she  should  die  before  we 
arrived,  to  make  off  from  the  coast  as  quickly 
as  possible,  since  our  safety,  without  her  evi« 
dence,  might  be  much  endangered.  She  beg- 
ged, too,  that  we  would  then  have  her  plainly 
but  decently  buried  near  our  own  birth-place, 
and  would  visit  her  grave  now  and  then,  for  the 
sake  of  remembering  her.  She  then  pulled  out 
a  paper,  and  gave  it  to  Pierrot,  saying,  it  was  a 
few  lines  addressed  to  her  sister,  in  testimony  of 
all  our  kindness,  and  begging  her  to_  reward 
us  handsomely,  whenever  circumstances  might 
enable  us  safely  to  deliver  or  transmit  it  to 
her. 

"  We  had,   as    I  tell  you,  thought  she  was 
getting  quite  well,  for  a  beautiful  colour  always 
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glowed  in  her  face,  though  she  was  languid  and 
thin ;  and  we  were  so  disappointed,  and,  indeed, 
so  struck  with  the  solemn  manner  in  which  she 
said  all  this,  that  neither  of  us  had  been  able, 
by  speaking  one  word,  to  interrupt  her.  Pier- 
rot took  the  paper  in  silence,  hardly  conscious  of 
what  he  did,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  where 
he  has  kept  it  ever  since.  She  seemed  to  per- 
ceive our  sorrow,  and  changed  the  subject 
immediately.  Afterwards,  when  we  now  and 
then  remarked  how  well  she  was  looking,  and 
how  we  hoped  she  would  quite  recover  when 
she  got  home,  she  would  sometimes  gently  shake 
her  head,  but  she  never  mentioned  her  own 
opinion  any  more. 

"  We  had  difficult  work,  and  it  took  all  Pier- 
rot's dexterity  and  skill  to  get  near  the  coast 
here,  without  falling  in  with  some  of  your  crui- 
sers. We  had  put  in  at  Vannes  for  a  few  days, 
for  the  sake  of  taking  in  some  fresh  provisions 
for  Miss  Starinville,  and  we  there  procured  a  lad, 
in  addition   to  the  man  Pierrot    had   brought 
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from  Marseilles,  in  order  to  work  our  ves- 
sel more  rapidly,  and  also  because  we  knew 
that  both  of  us  must  assist  Miss  Starinville  in 
landing.  The  man  was  an  honest  fellow,  and 
this  lad  appeared  the  same,  and  both  of  them 
were  excellent  sailors,  and  have  been  very  useful 
to  us.  It  now  proved  lucky  for  us,  that 
when  Mr.  Starinville  had  offered  Pierrot  a 
boat,  he  chose  an  English  one;  for  we  were 
the  less  suspected,  when  by  chance  we  fell  in 
with  any  of  your  vessels.  However,  we  had 
several  narrow  escapes,  though  1  cannot  de- 
scribe them  now.  But  the  evening  before  last, 
just  as  the  dusk  began,  we  entered  safely  the 
little  creek  Pierrot  and  I  knew  so  well.  Miss 
Starinville's  strength  and  spirits  seemed  enli- 
vened at  the  sight  of  her  own  shore;  though  her 
feelings  were  almost  too  strong  for  her.  Pier- 
rot and  I  tried  to  persuade  her  not  to  land  till 
the  morning,  but  she  was  trembling  with  fear, 
lest  any  vessel  should  approach  and  detain  us. 
She  seemed  to  have  an  inward  foreboding,  that 
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some  untoward  accident  would  prevent  her  from 
landing,  and  sweet  and  kind  as  she  always  was, 
she  became  quite  fretful  to  get  on  shore* 

"  We  had  always  settled  that  she  should  not 
go  straight  to  Warrington  Park,  but  should 
send  to  her  sister  as  soon  as  she  landed ;  for 
we  thought  her  sudden  appearance,  without 
such  preparation,  might  prove  injurious  to  them 
both  ;  besides,  though  she  always  persisted  in 
the  belief  that  her  sister  would  not  marry  Mr. 
Claverham,  who  could  tell  that  she  was  living, 
or  what  might  have  happened  during  such  an 
absence  ?  But,  instead  of  getting  into  the  creek 
at  day-break,  as  we  had  intended,  we  had  been 
all  day  kept  off  by  the  sight  of  several  fishing- 
boats  near  the  spot,  and  could  only  arrive  as  it 
was  growing  dark,  as  I  have  said.  Still  she 
was  resolved  to  spend  the  night  on  shore,  and 
proposed  to  us  to  take  her  to  some  house, 
where  she  might,  at  least,  have  shelter,  while 
Pierrot  went  to  Warrington.  But  we  told  her 
we  dared  not  run  such  a  risk  till  we  had  found 
out  whether  her  sister,  or  Mr.  Trefarley,  or  her 
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Other  friend,  Mr.  de  Cruce,  were  living,  and 
could  protect  us.  I  was  well  known,  and  we 
might  be  seized  and  carried  off  to  prison,  with- 
out her  being  able  to  help  us  ;  and,  perhaps,  if 
Mr.  Claverham  should  hear  of  us,  he  might 
prove  too  quick  and  too  cunning  for  us  all. 
So  she  yielded  to  our  remonstrances,  only,  she 
said,  she  must  absolutely  land  at  all  events ; 
and,  after  a  little  thinking,  Pierrot  proposed  to 
run  up  to  our  old  haunt,  and  find  out  if  the  hut 
there  were  still  standing ;  and  though  Miss  Sta- 
rinville  shuddered  at  first  when  he  mentioned  it, 
she  soon  said  she  would  go  very  willingly  there, 
if  we  would  help  her,  and  make  up  some  place 
for  her  to  rest  upon ;  and  that  then  I  might 
stay  with  her,  while  Pierrot,  who  was  much 
less  known  in  the  neighbourhood  than  me, 
should  carry  a  little  note  she  would  write  to 
Warrington,  and  make  there  all  the  necessary 
inquiries. 

"  We  certainly  wished  very  much  that  she 
would  remain  that  night  on  board,  but  she  was 
quite  restless  to  get  to  land ;  and  when  we  saw  her 
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heart  was  so  fixed  upon  it,  we  would  not  thwart 
her.  Besides,  it  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and 
very  warm  for  the  time  of  year.  So  Pierrot 
set  off  as  fast  as  he  could  for  the  hut,  and 
came  back  again  sooner  than  I  had  thought  was 
possible,  with  the  news,  that  though  the  path 
was  much  overgrown,  it  was  very  passable,  and 
that  the  hut  was  still  standing,  and  would 
afford  quite  shelter  enough  for  such  a  mild 
night.  Yet  he  still  wished  Miss  Starinville 
would  stay  where  she  was.  But  she  was  po- 
sitive, since  she  said,  she  was  sure  she  should 
never  land  at  all  if  she  did  not  go  on  shore  then  ; 
and,  poor  thing !  she  was  right,  for  she  had  the 
satisfaction  at  least  of  dying  on  her  own  soil ! 
But  we  had  no  notion  her  end  was  so  near, 
and  only  fancied  she  was  restless,  as  was  na- 
tural, to  escape  the  risk  of  being  delayed  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  some  other  vessel. 
We  helped  her  out  of  the  boat,  and  she  walked 
some  little  way  between  us  :  but  she  could  soon 
go  no  farther,  and  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought 
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of  being  forced  to  return  to  the  vessel.  So  Pier- 
rot and  I  then  agreed  we  could  carry  her ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  took  her  up,  for  she  was  so  re- 
duced that  she  was  scarcely  any  weight ;  and, 
after  resting  two  or  three  times,  we  got  at  last 
safely  to  our  old  hut.  She  must  have  been  much 
fatigued,  but  she  made  no  complaint,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  spoke,  while  Pierrot  and  I  constructed  a 
rough  trestle  to  support  the  small  mattrass  and 
covering  which  he  had  taken  up  with  him  at  a 
venture  the  first  time.  When  we  had  laid  her  on 
it,  we  repaired  the  walls  of  the  hut  as  well  as  we 
couldj  and  Pierrot  struck  a  light  and  kindled  a 
small  lamp  we  had  brought  with  us.  He  would 
have  made  a  fire  without,  but  she  feared  the 
smoke  or  light  might  betray  us,  and  assured  us 
she  was  quite  warm.  We  had  brought  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  refreshment  for  her,but  she  could  not  eat 
much,  and  begged  us  to  take  the  remainder,  and 
she  would  have  thanked  us  again  and  again  for 
our  trouble,  only  we  would  not  suffer  her  to 
speak  ;   indeed,  we  were  more  than  rewarded  by 
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the  sweet  smile  of  satisfaction  she  wore,  when 
she  expressed  her  joy  and  gratitude  at  sleeping 
once  more  in  her  native  country. 

''  To  be  sure,  Pierrot  and  I  were  rather  hun- 
gry, but  we  left  some  of  the  food  in  case  she 
might  want  it  in  the  night.  We  had  been  so 
long  getting  her  up  to  this  place,  and  then  mak- 
ing it  a  little  comfortable,  that  it  was  now  near 
midnight.  It  was  too  late  therefore  to  go  to 
Warrington ;  and  she  w^is  besides  too  weak  and 
languid  to  write  the  note  she  intended.  So  it  was 
settled  that  Pierrot  should  come  for  it  in  the 
morning,  and  I  whispered  to  him  not  to  be  too 
early,  but  to  leave  her  good  time  to  repose,  be- 
fore she  undertook  any  fresh  exertion,  either  of 
body  or  mind.  Alas  !  I  little  thought  she  was  so 
near  the  end  of  all  her  troubles.  She  did  not 
undress,  of  course,  for  the  hut  was  only  sorry 
shelter ;  but  I  covered  her  over  as  carefully  as  I 
could,  and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  ground, 
resting  my  head  against  the  frame  on  which 
she  lay,  and  wrapped  up  in  my  own  long  cloak. 
I  was    very  tired,    and  soon   fell   fast  asleep; 
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yet  I  was  so  anxious  about  her,  that  I  awakened 
from  time  to  time,  and  looked  at  her  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp.  She  was  very  pale,  but 
appeared  to  be  sleeping,  and  seemed  to  breathe 
easily.  Towards  morning,  however,  the  sound 
grew  so  low  that  I  was  afraid  she  was  fainting ; 
so  I  started  up,  and  spoke  to  her,  but  she  did 
not  answer.  I  gave  her  a  little  wine;  yet, 
though  it  revived  her,  she  still  seemed  extremely 
weak,  and  so  little  inclined  to  take  the  food 
I  offered  her,  that  I  became  very  uneasy.  I 
looked  out,  and  seeing  it  was  already  twi- 
light, I  proposed  to  her  to  run  and  fetch  her 
some  better  refreshment,  and  to  call  Pierrot  up, 
and  then  she  looked  in  my  face  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles,  while  she  pressed  my  hand 
kindly,  as  if  to  thank  me.  I  was  off  like  a  shot, 
and  when  I  got  to  the  vessel,  I  could  hardly 
speak  to  Pierrot,  who,  however,  guessed  what 
was  the  matter  by  my  looks.  I  snatched  up  a 
basket,  and  we  gathered  into  it  every  thing  we' 
thought  she  might  hke,  and  with  a  softer  pil- 
low for  her  under  my  arm,    I   hastened  away 
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again,  while  Pierrot  was  to  follow  me  as 
soon  as  he  had  given  the  necessary  directions 
about  the  vessel,  which  he  had  not  thought 
of  leavinoj  so  soon.  I  did  not  wait  for  him, 
but  pressed  up  the  path  towards  the  hut  at 
my  utmost  speed.  I  had  nearly  reached  it, 
when  a  young  man  rushed  from  its  door,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  escape,  caught  me  by 
the  arm  with  a  furious  grasp.  Alas,  alas  !  poor 
Miss  Starinville  was  dead  ! — and  though,  it 
seemed,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  hut,  he  had  not 
recognised  her,  yet  he  charged  me  in  bitter 
terms  for  having  left  a  poor  creature  to  expire 
alone.  He  little  knew  how  sore  my  heart  was 
for  her  !  But  though  I  would  have  laid  down 
my  life  to  have  saved  her,  I  could  not  help 
shrinking  from  the  danger  both  Pierrot  and  I 
were  now  likely  to  incur  from  her  death,  under 
such  suspicious  circumstances. 

"  I  knew  the  young  man  to  be  Mr.  de  Cruce 
immediately,  though  I  had  only  seen  him  two 
or  three  times  on  horseback,  before  he  went  to 
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India.  So,  though  I  could  hardly  expect  that 
he  would  take  my  word,  now  that  poor  Miss  Sta- 
rinville  was  no  longer  living  to  speak  for  us,  yet 
I  began  to  tell  him  the  truth,  when  he  suddenly 
let  me  go,  and  ran  back  to  the  hut  like  one  dis- 
tracted. The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be 
lost.  I  darted  down  the  hill  full  speed,  and 
had  not  gone  far,  when  I  met  Pierrot  in  the 
path  coming  up.  Poor  fellow,  the  tears  were 
in  his  eyes,  at  the  thought  that  Miss  Starinville 
was  ill !  Think  how  he  looked  when  I  told  him 
she  was  dead,  and  that  we  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  our  lives  !  We  stopped  not  an  instant  till 
we  reached  our  boat,  and  got  on  board.  Pierrot 
put  out  to  sea  directly  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
we  soon  'got  out  of  sight  of  land.  Then  in- 
deed we  began  to  consider  the  matter  with  as 
bitter  sorrow,  but  more  coolly.  In  my  hurry, 
I  had  left  not  only  the  basket  of  provisions 
behind  me,  but,  what  was  of  much  more  con- 
sequence, a  small  portmanteau  in  the  hut,  which 
contained  all  the  English  money  I  had,  as  well 
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as  poor  Miss  Starinville'*s  presents,  which  we  had 
now  meant  to  return  to  her;  besides  various 
little  gifts  from  Pierrot  which  I  valued. 

"  It  was  long,  however,  before  we  thought  of 
any  thing  except  the  dear  young  lady  herself ; — 
but  I  cannot  describe  our  sorrow,  nor  how  I 
regretted  that  I  had  left  her !  Yet  I  had  re- 
ceived her  last  smile,  and  poor  Pierrot  was  more 
to  be  pitied,  who  had  not  even  witnessed  that. 
Indeed,  his  sorrow  appeared  to  make  him  quite 
desperate,  when  all  on  a  sudden  he  proposed  to 
me  to  put  back  to  the  shore,  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark  :  for,  he  said,  '  Why,  since  we  have  lost 
our  dear  young  lady,  should  we  be  so  fearful 
about  our  own  safety  ?  Besides,  now  that  we 
have  not  to  take  care  of  her,  you  and  I  are  not 
very  easily  to  be  caught.'  So  we  talked  it  over, 
till  we  both  agreed  we  would  not  leave  your 
coast  empty  handed,  and  that  it  would  be  at 
least  consolation  to  us  to  frighten  and  get 
some  bribe  from  that  wicked  Claverham. 

"  It  was  scarcely  sooner  resolved  upon  than 
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done.  Pierrot  put  the  boat  about  again,  and 
wrote  a  short  note  in  my  name,  threatening  him 
with  mischief  if  he  did  not  admit  me.  I  took 
upon  myself  to  get  money  from  him,  because 
he  knew  me  much  better  than  Pierrot,  and  we 
thought  he  would  be  taken  more  by  surprise  at 
my  appearance. 

"  We  partly  trusted  to  his  guilty  fears, 
(and  it  proved  we  were  right,)  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  took  good  precautions  for  our  own 
safety.  Pierrot  came  up  almost  to  the  door 
with  me,  and  was  well  armed,  while  I  had 
pistols  under  my  cloak,  too,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. After  all,  however,  the  villain's  wicked 
conscience  was  our  best  ally  ;  for  when  we  got 
to  his  house,  as  it  was  growing  dusk,  his  cow- 
ardice was  such  that  he  pretended  even  to  be 
rejoiced  at  seeing  me.  But  I  was  not  thus  to  be 
taken  in,  so  I  insisted  on  his  giving  me  money 
immediately,  and  spoke  so  fiercely  and  so  loud, 
that  he  instantly  put  a  purse  full  of  gold  into 
my  hand  to   pacify  me,  and  turned  about  to 
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place  a  chair  for  me  with  great  civility.     But 
I  had  already  got  what  I  wanted  and  was  off.    I 
darted  through   a  door  I  had   seen  half  open, 
as  I  crossed  his  hall,  and  whistling  to  Pierrot,  he 
joined  me  in  a  moment,  and  we  both  ran  down 
a  shrubbery,  and  jumping  over  the  fence,  were 
upon  the  public  road  again,  almost,  I  suppose, 
before  Claverham  could  ascertain  that   I    had 
left  his  house.   We  made  straight  for  our  vessel ; 
but,  by  the  time  we  got  there,  we  were  so  well 
pleased  with  our  success,  that  we  grew  bolder. 
We  therefore  hastily  gave  instructions  to  our 
two  companions,  whom  we  brought  by  a  signal 
to  the  shore,  to  anchor  in  the  creek,  as  soon  as 
the  night  was  fully  closed,  and  wait  our  return. 
"  We  did  not  J  of  course,  tell  them  our  design, 
but  we  had  secretly  resolved  to  steal  up  once 
more    to    the  hut.       No    doubt,  thought    we, 
poor  Miss  Starinville's  body  must  be  removed, 
but,  perhaps,  we  might  pick  up  some  little  re- 
membrance of  her.     We  found,  however,  that 
our  companions  had  been  alarmed  during  our 
absence,  by  seeing  a  boat  with  three  or  four  men 
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in  it,  pull  into  the  creek,  while  our  vessel  was 
standing  off  and  on,  according  to  the  orders  we 
had  left;  and  one,  who  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, had  mounted  the  small  headland,  and 
appeared  to  be  looking  round  him,  and  gazing 
at  the  vessel  with  much  curiosity.  They  stood 
out  of  sight,  they  told  us,  as  quick  as  they 
could,  and  were  only  just  coming  again  towards 
the  shore,  when  they  perceived  our  signal. 
Not  a  trace  of  these  visitors,  however,  was  now 
to  be  seen,  and,  as  it  was  almost  dark,  we  thought 
it  little  likely  they  would  return.  But  we  bid 
our  comrades  put  off  again  to  sea  directly,  and 
not  approach  the  creek  till  the  moon  had  set : 
they  might  then  come  near,  as  they  now  knew 
the  spot  perfectly,  and  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  if  all  seemed  quiet,  they  might  make  a 
signal  to  us,  and,  should  we  be  in  sight,  we  would 
answer  it,  and  come  on  board — if  not,  they 
might  stand  out  again  to  sea  till  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  when  they  might  steal  cautiously 
in,  and  if  neither  boats  nor  men  were  to  be  seen, 
VOL  III.  N 
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they  might  safely  drop  the  anchor  till  we  should 
join  them. 

"  Pierrot  and  I  stayed  but  for  a  few  moments, 
till  our  good  boat  stood  safely  out  of  the  creek 
and  disappeared,  and  then,  having  taken  refresh- 
ments out  of  her,  we  set  off  to  the  hut. 

"It  seems  like  a  vision  to  me ;  yet  when 
we  entered  it.  Miss  Starinville  was  still  there  ? 
She  was  covered,  indeed,  with  the  rough  coun- 
terpane ;  and  our  portmanteau  seemed  to  have 
been  rifled,  for  its  contents  were  thrown  in  a 
heap  upon  the  floor  ; — but  there  lay  her  corpse, 
neglected  and  forgotten  ! — Yet  you  English  call 
yourselves  humane  people, and  I  suppose  Mr.  de 
Cruce  would  pretend  he  was  Miss  Starinville's 
friend  !  Pierrot  and  I  were  so  astonished  and 
overcome  at  the  mournful  sight,  that  at  first  we 
could  not  even  speak  to  each  other.  We  knelt 
down  b}^  the  side  of  the  dear  young  lady,  and 
kissed  for  the  last  time  her  cold  hands,  while 
we  wept  like  infants.  At  last,  however,  we 
recovered  ourselves.  I  composed  her  limbs  as 
well  as   I   could,  and   smoothed  her  beautiful 
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hair,  which  was  all  loose  about  her  shoulders, 
while  Pierrot  gathered   by  lamplight  the  pret- 
tiest flowers  he  could  find  to  make  a  chaplet  for 
her  head.     But  as  daylight  broke,  we  began 
to  think  of  our  own  safety.     Why  the  corpse 
had  been  neglected  so  long  we  could  not  ima- 
gine, but  we   supposed   Mr.  de   Cruce    must 
intend  to  come,   or  to  send  soon.     So  Pierrot 
kept  watch  while  I  gathered  up  all  the  things 
that  lay  scattered  about,  missing   nothing  but 
the  bracelet,  which    Pierrot  valued  more  than 
all.   We  thought  it  very  odd  that  all  the  money 
was  left — however,  I   put  every  thing  up,  and 
made  off*.      Pierrot  said  he   would  but  cut  a 
stout  cudgel  from   the  thicket   and  follow  me 
instantly,   and   take  half  of  my  load.      Poor 
fellow!  it  was  fortunate  he  did  not  come  as  soon 
as  he  said,  for  I  was  so  startled  when  you  first 
seized  me,  that  for  some  moments  I  could  not 
contrive  how  to  save  him.     But  when  I  came 
to  myself,  I  soon  determined   to   get  you  out 
of  the  way  to  a  small  distance,  for  I  knew  he 
would  take  to  the  water  the  moment  he  beheld 
N  2 
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you,  and  our  comrades  were  too  staunch  not  to 
wait  for  him,  though  they  saw  plainly  enough 
that  I  had  no  chance. 

"  And  now  I  have  told  you  all ;  and  I  so- 
lemnly swear  I  have  only  told  the  truth  !  I 
suppose  I  shall  not  be  believed,  and  shall  be 
hanged ;  because,  no  doubt,  you  would  rather 
condemn  a  stranger  like  me,  than  one  of  your 
own  rich  and  wicked  countrymen.  But  I  care 
very  little  about  it ; — our  dear  Miss  Starinville 
is  dead,  and  gone,  I  am  sure,  to  the  glorious 
place  she  used  to  speak  of — and  Pierrot  is  safe. 
The  only  wish  I  have  is,  that  he  had  got  our 
money  ;  but  your  people,  I  suppose,  will  now 
share  that.  Poor  Pierrot !  He  will  miss  me 
more  than  the  gold  !  He  wanted  me  sorely  to 
leap  down  to  him — and  so  I  would,  if  you  had 
not  all  gathered  round  me !" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mr.  Eldridge  having  thus  finished  the  pa- 
per, laid  it  down  ;  while  Rybrent,  who  had  been 
listening  with  an  eagerness  that  seemed  to  ar- 
rest  his  very  breath,  rose  in  strong  agitation. 
Pleasure,  however,  was  evidently  his  upper- 
most feeling,  as  he  shook  Mr.  Eldridge  by  the 
hand,  murmuring  half  inarticulately, 

"  You  do  not,  you  cannot  know,  my  dear 
Sir,  the  comfort,  the  joy  that  this  full  disclo- 
sure has  brought  to  my  mind — "  He  stopped, 
as  if  aware  that  such  expressions  must  seem 
very  strange ;  and,  in  fact,  the  worthy  magis- 
trate was  not  a  little  astonished  at  sentiments 
so  different  from  those  he  had  expected  his  tale 
would  produce.  Yet  he  lost  no  time  in  useless 
3speculation,  but  immediately  said. 
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"  You  now  perceive,  Mr.  de  Cruce,  that  I  had 
good  reason  to  insist  upon  seeing  you.  I  had 
no  sooner  taken  this  extraordinary  deposition, 
(which  you  may  guess  consumed  much  time,) 
than,  directing  this  foreigner  to  be  kept  in  the 
strictest  custody,  but  kindly  treated,  I  mount- 
ed my  horse,  and  galloped  here  at  the  utmost 
speed.  I  should  naturally  have  consulted  with 
you,  both  from  your  own  character,  and  also 
from  the  connexion  which  I  know  is  soon  to 
take  place  between  you  and  my  ward.  Miss 
Clarina  Starinville:  but  this  woman's  own 
tale  points  me  to  you  for  its  corroboration. 
Is  it  true,  that  the  Miss  Starinville,  lost  so  long 
ago,  has  been  found  by  you  lying  dead  in  that 
solitary  hut  ?  How  came  you  to  be  thus 
wounded  ?  and  how  shall  we  best  secure  Mr. 
Claverham,  if  what  this  strange  creature  has 
told  of  him  be  correct  ?" 

Mr.  Eldridge's  questions  completely  roused 
young  De  Cruce,  and  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible he  recounted  all  that  had  occurred.  He 
could  not,  he  said,  at  present  explain  the  tortur- 
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ing  feelings  which  had,  the  moment  of  the 
discovery,  so  unmanned  and  bewildered  him,  as 
to  leave  him  totally  incapable  of  taking  the 
obvious  and  necessary  steps  for  having  the  body 
removed.  He  had,  however,  that  night  ap- 
prized Clarina  of  her  sister's  situation,  and  no 
doubt  Miss  Starinville's  remains  must,  by  this 
time,  be  at  Warrington.  He  had  also  him- 
self visited  the  hut  this  morning  at  daybreak, 
and  had  found  the  corpse  decked  with  flowers, 
as  the  woman  had  related,  and  he  now  describ- 
ed the  blov/  he  had  received  there.  ''  Why 
Pierrot  (for  it  must  have  been  he,)  should 
have  assaulted  me,"  continued  Rybrent,  "  I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  was  to  prevent  my 
pursuit.  But  I  firmly  believe  every  word  of 
that  wild,  yet  faithful,  creature's  tale  !  We 
must  secure  the  wretched  Claverham  in- 
stantly !" 

Rybrent's  colour  mounted  to  his  cheek,  as 
he  turned  his  kindling  eye  to  seek  the  concur- 
rence he  knew  he  should  obtain  in  this  opinion 
£rx>m  Trefarley  ;  but  in  his  cheek  there  was  no 
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colour,  and  the  spirit  which  would  have  spoken 
in  his  eye,  was  fled  to  a  region  where  no  tale  of 
sin  or  sorrow  ever  pains  the  ear ! 

Deeply  overcome  by  fatigue  and  agitation, 
too  severe  for  his  feeble  frame,  Trefarley,  even 
on  his  arrival,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  a  state 
which  had  alarmed  Ry brent,  and  had  required 
both  the  repose  of  a  sofa  and  the  aid  of  re- 
freshment, before  he  could  pronounce  the  in- 
quiries he  came  to  make.  The  intelligence 
that  Rybrent  had  found  Miss  Starinville's 
corpse  had  struck  a  death-blow  to  his  heart, 
and  he  had  with  difficulty  collected,  for  their 
last  exertion,  his  remaining  spirits  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Eldridge's  painful  narrative.  But  when 
he  heard  of  Agatha's  total  ignorance  of  Du- 
gavet's  real  plan,  and  found  her  innocence 
and  purity  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  all  the  cruel  suspicions  which,  even  more 
than  her  loss,  had  weighed  him  to  the 
grave,  put  suddenly  to  flight ;  in  the  rush 
of  its  ecstasy,  his  joyful  spirit  had  fled  at  once 
from    the     world    he    had    Ions:    been    ure- 
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imring  to  leave,  and  which  now  held  nothing 
to  detain  him. 

He  had  heard  no  more;  though  his  depar- 
ture had  been  too  easy  to  attract,  even  by  the 
slightest  token,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Eldridge 
or  Rybrent,  deeply  engaged  as  both  had  been  in 
reading  and  listening  to  a  tale  of  such  mournful 
interest.  Greatly  alarmed,  they  now  summon- 
ed the  servants,  and  tried  every  remedy  to  win 
back  the  released  spirit ;  but  all  their  efforts 
were  vain  ;  and  Rybrent,  grieved  even  to  agony 
at  the  loss  of  his  early  friend,  for  some  time  for- 
got every  other  subject.  But  Mr.  Eldridge,  at 
length,  with  some  difficulty  roused  him  from  this 
overwhelming  but  useless  sorrow ;  and  Rybrent, 
though  his  spirits  and  strength  were  greatly 
shattered  by  the  shocks  which  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  frightful  rapidity,  quickly 
again  bent  up  his  vigorous  powers,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  to  strong  and  instant  exertion. 

Meantime,  the  evening  had  advanced,  and 
his  first  impulse  led  him  to  fly  to  Warring- 
ton, to  explain  his  dreadful  error  to  Clarina^ 
n5 
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and  implore  her  pardon.  But  he  yielded  to 
Mr.  Eldridge's  suggestions,  that  not  another 
moment  should  be  wasted  in  securing  Claver- 
ham,  to  whom  the  news  of  Marinette's  seizure 
and  confession  might  soon  be  carried,  if,  in- 
deed, it  had  not  already  reached  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, Rybrent  only  despatched  a  few 
hasty  lines  to  Clarina,  full  of  the  deepest  affec- 
tion and  remorse — entreating  her  forgiveness 
of  his  late  wild  and  incoherent  conduct,  and 
promising  a  full  explanation  in  person,  of  all 
tlie  cruel  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
it,  so  soon  as  the  imperative  duty  which  now 
called  for  his  attention  was  fulfilled.  He  added 
the  mournful  intelligence  of  Trefarley's  death, 
but  entered  into  no  details  regarding  it ;  and 
sending  off  his  note  by  a  servant,  he  instantly 
proceeded  to  Woodberry  Place  with  Mr.  El- 
dridge,  on  the  unpleasant  but  important  mis- 
sion of  securing  its  profligate  owner,  whose 
character  had  thus  become  deeply  implicated. 
Rybrent's  late  kindly  feelings  towards  him 
were  now   suddenly   changed  into   abhorrence. 
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and  both  he  and  Mr.  Eldridge  were  extremely 
anxious  to  prevent  his  escape.  They  were  ac- 
€ompanied  by  a  proper  officer,  for  whom  the 
latter  had  had  the  precaution  to  send,  and 
all  rode  as  rapidly  as  the  darkness  would 
permit. 

It  was  nearly  nine,  however,  before  they 
arrived  at  the  house,  and  they  soon  found  that 
the  obgect  of  their  search  was  not  there.  The 
servants,  indeed,  seemed  in  some  perplexity  on 
their  master's  account,  whom  they  had  not 
seen,  they  said,  since  he  went  to  Warrington 
in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  note  he 
had  received  from  Miss  Clarina.  Without 
dismounting,  Rybrent  immediately  proposed 
to  ride  on  to  that  place,  and  Mr.  Eldridge 
(after  desiring  the  man  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  remain  at  Woodberry,  in  case  Mr.  Cla- 
verham  should  return  there,)  accompanied  him 
in  that  direction,  intending,  with  much  kind- 
ness, should  they  not  find  the  culprit  there, 
to  offer  to  proceed  himself  upon  any  trace  that 
might  be  suggested,   leaving  his  young  friend 
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to  communicate  to  Clarina,  as  he  thought  best, 
the  horrible  tale  just  come  to  light. 

Rybrent's  eager  impatience  to  reach  War- 
rington, urged  him  to  a  speed  which,  consider- 
ing the  great  obscurity  of  a  thickly-clouded 
night,  Mr.  Eldridge  by  no  means  conceived 
himself  bound  to  imitate.  He  therefore  arrived 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  the 
young  and  impetuous  horseman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  ;  and  even  then,  instead  of  inter- 
rupting a  conference,  of  interest  yet  deeper 
than  he  imagined,  he  employed  himself  in 
making  the  most  minute  inquiries  (as  he  soon 
found  Mr.  Claverham  was  not  in  the  house,) 
concerning  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the 
mournful  transaction  in  which  Clarina  her- 
self, as  well  as  all  the  domestics,  had  been  that 
morning  engaged.  GeofFry  Drywinkle  was  the 
person  who  answered  these  inquiries ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Eldridge  endeavoured  to  avoid 
awakening  any  suspicion,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  the  steward's  rooted  dislike  to  Leonard 
Claverham    had   already   excited   in   his    mind 
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many  disparaging  thoughts  regarding  him,  in- 
creased, perhaps,  by  the  strange  deportment 
he  had  manifested  on  the  discovery  of  Miss 
Starinville's  body.  Yet  was  Mr.  Drywinkle 
conscientious  enough  to  attempt  as  much  cau- 
tion in  his  answers  as  the  worthy  magistrate 
showed  in  his  questions,  though  his  naturally 
open  temper  partly  out-ran  his  discretion. 

"  Truly,  he  did  not  know  where  Mr.  Claver- 
ham  was.  How  should  he  ?  since  he  had  never 
seen  him  again,  after  he  had  darted  off  at  the 
sight  of  the  corpse,  like  a  shot.  But  he  had 
certainly  given  the  alarm,  at  Warrington,  as 
Mrs.  Rustleton  could  testify." 

Accordingly,  that  personage  repeated,  that 
Mr.  Claverham  had  come  in  a  prodigious 
hurry  to  the  house,  and  had  told  her  that 
Miss  Starinville  was  found,  and  that  he  would 
ride  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  surgeon  at 

,   in  case  she  should  not  be  quite  dead. 

After  some  hours  the  surgeon  had  arrived, 
but  he  had  said  that  there  was  no  manner  of 
use  in  having  applied  to  him,   since  the  poor 
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young  lady  must  have  been  dead  for  a  day 
or  two. 

Mr.  Claverham,  meantime,  had  not  come 
back,  and  they  had  never  heard  of  him  since, 
Mr.  Eldridge  felt  every  shadow  of  doubt 
vanish,  at  the  report  of  a  demeanour  for  which 
guilt  alone  seemed  to  offer  any  solution.  But 
where  should  he  now  seek  the  criminal?  He 
resolved  to  return  to  Woodberry — (where  the 
officer  was  stationed  to  watch  narrowly  the  en- 
trance, and  prevent  the  exit  of  any  person) — 
and,  by  examining  the  servants  more  strictly, 
discover  whether  the  ignorance  they  professed 
were  real. 

He  accordingly  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil  to 
Rybrent,  informing  him  of  this  determination, 
and  begging  him  to  return  to  Woodberry  as  soon 
as  possible ;  adding,  that  he  took  this  method 
of  communication  with  him,  instead  of  inter- 
rupting his  interview  with  Clarina,  which  must 
necessarily  be  so  painful.  He  conjured  Mr.  de 
Cruce,  however,  to  suffer  nothing  to  detain  him 
long  from  the  pursuit  of  a  miscreant  who  seemed 
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likely,  without  extreme  vigilance,  to  elude  the 
grasp  of  justice.  Then  sealing  the  note,  he 
delivered  it  to  a  servant,  and  again  made  his 
way  to  Woodberry. 

While  he  was  thus  busily  occupied,  Rybrent 
and  Clarina  were  engaged  in  a  mutual  explana- 
tion, the  details  of  which  may  better  be  ima- 
gined than  described.  Tears  for  her  sister's 
strange  and  untimely  fate  flowed  in  bitter  tor- 
rents down  Clarina's  pale  cheek  ;  and  Rybrent, 
while  detailing,  though  but  briefly,  the  mourn- 
ful tale  of  her  sufl'erings ;  disclosing  the  enor- 
mous guilt  of  one,  whom  of  late  they  had  both 
regarded  with  the  unsuspecting  esteem  of  youth- 
ful friendship  —  and  describing  the  tortures 
he  had  himself  undergone,  was  occasionally 
obliged  to  stop  for  some  moments  to  give  vent 
to  feelings  too  powerful  for  restraint.  Yet 
melancholy  as  this  conference  was,  what  a  con- 
trast did  it  not  offer  to  the  one  which  had  taken 
place  between  this  youthful  pair  at  nearly 
the  same  hour  the  preceding  evening  !  Their 
hearts  were  conscious  of  the  change,  and  in  the 
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midst  of  their  genuine  grief,  confessed  its  sooth- 
ing power.  All  suspicion,  all  fear,  all  misap- 
prehension had  vanished;  and  nothing  but 
unreserved  confidence  and  increasing  affection 
remained.  The  tears  which  they  now  shed  toge- 
ther for  the  unfortunate,  but  innocent,  Agatha's 
sufferings — and  for  Trefarley's  sudden  death — 
were  thus  robbed  of  half  their  bitterness. 

Trefarley,  indeed,  had  carried  his  secret  with 
him  to  the  grave ;  and  neither  of  them  even 
suspected  the  link  which  seemed  to  have  drawn 
his  spirit  so  soon  to  follow  to  Heaven  that 
being  to  which  it  had  alone  clung  on  earth. 

Dear  as  these  moments  were  to  Rybrent,  he 
yet  hastened  to  abridge  them  on  receiving  Mr. 
Eldridge's  note.  That  worthy  man,  he  knew, 
had  passed  the  previous  night  in  watching ;  and 
though  Rybrent,  wounded,  and  worn  out  by 
two  days  and  a  night  of  acute  misery,  evi- 
dently needed  repose,  and  listened  with  gratified 
affection  to  Clarina's  weeping  remonstrances, 
he  yet  would  not  yield  his  purpose,  nor  suffer 
his  older  companion  to  incur  fatigue  in  which 
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he  did  not  share.  Accordingly,  tearing  himself 
from  Warrington,  he  again  proceeded  to  Cla- 
verham's  house.  There  Mr.  Eldridge  inform- 
ed him  of  the  result  of  his  examination  of  tlie 
servants,  and  added  his  opinion,  that  they  only 
spoke  the  truth,  in  affirming  their  ignorance  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  master,  for  whom  none  of 
them  professed  any  attachment. 

They  certainly  expected  him  to  return,  and 
Mr.  Eldridge  suggested,  that  by  remaining 
there,  he  and  Rybrent  had  more  chance  of 
securing  him  (since,  even  if  he  had  taken 
alarm,  it  was  probable  that  in  the  course  of  the 
night  he  would  revisit  his  own  home,)  than 
by  attempting  to  wander  about,  without  any 
clue,  in  search  of  him.  Still  he  offered,  if  Ry- 
brent (whose  appearance  betokened  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion,)  would  stay  at  Woodberry, 
to  proceed  to  the  neighbouring  town,  where 
the  surgeon  resided,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover there  whether  any  trace  of  Claverham 
might  be  found.  But  Rybrent  would  not 
hear   of   this,   and   insisted   rather   on   taking 
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that  office  on  himself;  and  they  were  arguing 
this  point  warmly,  while  the  clock  had  just 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  a  vio- 
lent ringing  at  the  house  door  convinced  both 
of  them  that  its  master  was  about  to  de- 
liver himself  into  their  hands.  They  accord- 
ifigly  hastened  with  the  servants  to  the  spot,  but 
a  strange  voice  inquiring  for  Mr.  Eldridge  soon 
met  their  ears,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before 
the  latter  recognised  in  the  speaker  the  land- 
lord of  the  small  public-house  in  which  he  had 
left  Marinette,  under  the  charge  of  the  con- 
stable of  the  hamlet,  assisted  by  another  man 
who  had  voluntarily  offered  his  services  in  guard- 
ing so  important  a  prisoner.  This  landlord,  a 
small  and  meagre,  but  self-conceited  personage, 
now  wore  a  look  in  which  consternation  and 
mystery  were  mingled  in  pretty  equal  propor- 
tions. The  tone  with  which  he  asked  "  Is  Mr. 
Eldridge  in  the  house  ?"  savoured  most  strongly 
of  the  former ;  but  when  he  saw  that  gentleman 
standing  at  the  door,  the  consciousness  of  the 
importance  of  his  mission  again  prevailed,  and 
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it  was  in  the  deepest  key  of  diplomatic  secrecy, 
that  he  added, 

"I  must  speak  to  you,  Sir,  quite  privately, 
as  I  may  say,  concerning  something  extremely 
particular  f 

Mr.  Eldridge,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of 
seeing  Claverham  — but  having  recognised  the 
person  who  thus  addressed  him  from  the  back 
of  a  poor  lean  pony,  whose  panting  sides  showed 
that  no  time  had  been  lost  upon  the  road,  im- 
mediately led  the  way  into  the  room  he  and  Ry- 
brent  had  before  occupied;  and  shutting  the 
door,  both  waited  with  some  impatience  for 
the  communication  thus  promised.  But  Mr. 
Screwtap  was  too  wily  to  impart  his  information 
before  a  stranger;  and  the  magistrate  was  oblig- 
ed to  satisfy  him  concerning  Mr.  de  Crufce^s 
name,  station,  and  dwelling,  before  even  his  au- 
thority could  induce  him  to  proceed.  "  Now," 
said  Mr.  Eldridge  at  last,  with  much  impatience, 
"  let  us  know,  Mr.  Screwtap,  the  discovery 
which  you  seem  to  have  made,  and  which  has 
induced  you  to  ride  here  at  this  time  of  night." 
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"  Please  your  worship,""  replied  Mr.  Screw- 
tap,  again  looking  rather  frightened,  "  'tis  but 
a  bad  kind  of  discovery  after  all — ^'tis  only  that 
the  prisoner  you  left  in  my  house — you  know 
she  was  not  under  my  charge — ^it  is  not  for  the 
like  of  me  to  be  a  constable,  because  people  are 
wanting  cider  and  pipes,  and  such  like,  at  all 
hours,  and  how  could  I — " 

"  What  of  the  prisoner?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  her?''  cried  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Ry- 
brent,  both  in  a  breath. 

"  She  has  just  escaped,  gentlemen !"  replied 
the  landlord,  "  that 's  what  I  was  going  to  say 
when  you  interrupted  me." 

"  Escaped !"  repeated  the  magistrate  an- 
grily, while  both  he  and  De  Cruce  started  up. 
"  Which  way  did  she  go  ?  The  constable  shall 
answer  for  this !  It  is  at  his  own  peril  he  has 
suffered  her  to  get  away  !" 

"  '  Tis,  indeed,  a  perilous  job  for  him,"  se- 
dately answered  Mr.  Screwtap.  "  He 's  in  a 
dangerous  state,    sure  enough,   but  I   suppose 
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the  surgeon  is  with  him  by  this  time.  There 's 
no  use,  however,  gentlemen,  in  your  making  off 
in  such  a  hurry,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  got  a 
ship  ready,  because  she's  far  on  the  sea  towards 
France  by  this  time." 

''  Good  heavens,  how  unfortunate !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Eldridge,  in  extreme  vexation. 
"  Then  this  miscreant  must  escape,  I  suppose, 
for — "  turning  to  Rybrent,  he  added —  "  we 
have  no  proof  or  witness  against  him  but  the 
paper  I  left  at  your  house.  How  did  the  woman 
go  ?"  he  again  inquired  angrily  of  Mr.  Screwtap. 

"  That  was  just  what  I  came  on  purpose  to 
tell  your  worship,"  answered  the  little  man ; 
"  only  your  worship  has  talked  so  much  that  I 
have  not  found  time  yet  to  put  it  in.  But  I  '11 
tell  you  and  that  gentleman  all  about  it  now,  if 
you  will  please  to  listen — only  first  I  'd  better 
say,  just  to  put  you  out  of  your  present  trouble, 
that  if  it's  Mr.  Claverham  you  are  in  such  a 
quandary  about,  you  may  be  quite  at  ease,  for 
he's  gone  with  her." 
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"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Rybrent,  in  utter 
dismay,  while  Mr.  Eld  ridge,  with  equal  incre- 
dulity, echoed  the  ejaculation. 

The    landlord's    importance    now    appeared 
raised   to    its  utmost  point  of  elevation.     He 
stood  nearly  on  tiptoe,  so  tightly  did  he  stretch 
his  body  upwards,  while  holding  with  both  his 
hands  the  switch  he  had  before  been  brandish- 
ing about,  he  composed  every  muscle  into  a 
solemnity    which    accorded   with    the  dignified 
gravity   of  his   cracked  voice,  as  he   asserted, 
"  It's  very  possible,  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
because  it's  perfectly  true;  though,  to  be  sure, 
I  don't  wonder  that  you  cannot  understand  it, 
since  it's  what,  I  must  say,  I  can't  exactly  do 
myself.     After  being  called  upon  as  the  chief 
-person,  as  one  may  say,  of  our  place,  to  hsten 
to  that  strange  woman's  story,  I  certainly  never 
thought  Mr.  Claverham  could  be  a  friend  of 
hers,  because " 

"  Tell  us  the  circumstances  of  the  woman's 
escape,  Mr.  Screwtap,"  interrupted  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge  in  a  somewhat  stern  voice — "  Relate  them 
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all  as  distinctly  and  as  truly  as  you  can  !  We 
want  no  observations  or  conjectures  of  your 
own  ;  therefore  reserve  them  for  yourself." 

The  consequence  of  the  landlord  of  the  Pipe 
and  Anchor  seemed  instantly  to  vanish  before  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  with  his  vanity 
quelled,  and  his  crest  much  fallen,  he  resumed, 
''  Just  as  your  worship  pleases,  to  be  sure  ! 
The  constable  (that's  John  Fallow,  your  worship 
knows,)  and  Robert  Seabright  kept  on  sitting 
in  the  little  room  (it 's  a  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable room,  though  it  is  small,)  at  the  back 
of  my  house,  where  your  worship  left  them, 
with  that  odd  rough  woman.  They  had  got  a 
good  fire,  as  your  worship  wished  her  to  be 
comfortable,  and  I  brought  them  in  a  jug  of 
cider  and  some  bread  and  meat  myself,  because 
I  thought  it  was  not  fit  others  should  see  the 
prisoner;  for  though  she  was  not  under  my 
charge,  yet  every  body  knows  it  was  my  house ; 
and  I  thought  it  behoved  me  to  see  that  his 
Majesty's  service  was  properly  performed  in  it. 
Well,  I  must  tell  you,  that  this  room  has  but 
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one  window  and  one  door,  and  is  quite  out  of 
the  way,  being  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage 
that  leads  to  the  pigsty,  and  through  the  yard. 
I  certainly  did  my  dut}^  for  I  would  not  give 
them  more  than  one  jug  of  cider,  though  they 
wanted  to  have  another ;  and  when  I  left  them 
for  the  last  time,  about  an  hour  after  you  were 
gone.  Sir,  I  showed  them  where  the  candle  was, 
that  they  might  light  it  for  themselves  when  it 
grew  dark.  Well,  just  as  I  went,  I  locked  the 
door  after  me,  by  their  own  desire,  quite  care- 
fully. John  said  he  should  move  his  chair  up 
against  it,  and  Robert  was  already  sitting  in  the 
window,  so  that  nobody  could  get  in  or  out  of 
either  without  pushing  them  away  first.  The 
chimney,  too,  was  hot,  with  a  fire  in  it ;  so  who 
could  have  thought  the  creature  would  escape  ? 
Besides,  there  she  sat,  quite  quiet,  looking  into 
the  grate,  and  never  speaking  a  word,  and, 
indeed,  we  thought  she  was  going  to  sleep. 

"  Well,  they  all  remained  as  they  were  for 
some  hours,  till  the  evening  grew  very  dusky, 
and  then  they  lit  the  candle  ;  for  some  how  or 
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Other,  they  say,  they  did  not  much  like  her 
looks  ;  though  she  still  sat  quiet,  and  only  star- 
ing in  the  fire,  and  so  they  had  no  great  mind  to 
sit  in  the  dark  with  her.  But  the  candlelight, 
they  think,  made  them  grow  sleepy,  especially 
as  they  took  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  cider 
(and  gave  her  some  too,)  for  their  supper ;  and 
then,  as  all  was  quite  safe — for  they  knew  no  one 
could  get  in  or  out  without  stirring  them — 
Robert  says  he  believes  they  both  took  rather  a 
longish  nap.  He  remembers  very  well,  he  says, 
that  there  was  a  little  whistling  kind  of  noise  out- 
side the  window,  just  before  he  dropped  asleep, 
and,  indeed,  he  once  lifted  up  his  head  to  listen 
to  it ;  but  it  stopped,  and  he^^thought  it  was  only 
the  wind  in  the  shutters,  and  soon  slept  soundly. 

"  Now  what  else  happened  he  knows  no  more 
than  the  dead,  till  he  was  suddenly  waked 
by  that  fierce  creature's  hand  grasping  his 
throat  so  tight  that  he  was  nearly  strangled, 
while  a  stout  sailor-looking  fellow  put  a  gag 
into  his  mouth,  and  held  a  pistol  to  his  ear, 
whispering,   that    if    he    attempted    the    least 

VOL.   III.  o 
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noise  or  resistance,  it  should  be  fired  imme- 
diately. Poor  Robert  might  well  be  in  a  fright ; 
and  when  he  looked  towards  his  companion,  he 
saw  that  matters  with  him  were  much  worse, 
for  there  lay  John  the  Constable,  like  a  dead 
man  upon  the  floor,  bleeding  with  a  cruel 
wound  in  his  head — and  who  should  be  stand- 
ing over  him,  with  the  barrel  of  a  short  musket 
still  in  his  hand,  while  the  butt  end  of  it  lay 
broken  on  the  floor  by  poor  John's  head,  but 
Mr.  Claverham,  of  Woodberry  Place !  Ay, 
you  may  well  stare,  gentlemen,  but  so  it  was ; — 
for  Robert  Seabright  knows  him  well,  and  saw 
him  as  plain  by  the  light  of  both  candle  and 
fire,  as  I  see  you !  Well,  Robert  says,  if  he 
had  known  it  was  not  more  than  eight  in  the 
evening,  he  would  have  cried  aloud  for  help  in 
spite  of  their  threats — and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  had, 
I  would  have  come  among  them,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  a  very  different  story.  But 
he  did  not  know  how  long  he  might  have  slept, 
and  thought  it  might  be  the  very  dead  of 
niffht — and,  indeed,  he  had  little  time  to  con- 
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sider,  for  they  bound  him  fast  with  a  rope  to 
the  bar  of  the  window,  tying  his  hands  so  that 
he  could  not  move  a  finger,  and  then  Mary 
Bet,  or  Mal-y  Net,  or  whatever  it  is  you  call 
her,  took  the  table-cloth,  and  laughed,  he  says, 
as  she  threw  it  over  his  face,  stuffing  it  round 
about  his  ears  and  mouth  in  such  a  way  that 
he  was  all  but  suffocated,  and  could  not  make 
as  much  noise  as  an  infant. 

"  There  he  sat  for  several  minutes,  expecting 
what  else  they  were  going  to  do  to  him ;  but 
nobody  touched  him,  and  he  only  heard  a  great 
noise  of  shouting  and  quarrelling  at  a  distance, 
and  he  was  in  hopes  they  had  got  fighting  among 
themselves.  At  last  he  was  startled  by  hearing 
poor  John  groan  upon  the  floor,  and  he  thought 
then  that  they  must  be  gone  away,  and  so  he 
wriggled  about  his  head  till  he  got  enough  of 
the  wrapping  away  from  his  ears  to  hear  better ; 
and  he  began  to  fancy  he  could  distinguish  my 
voice  among  the  others ;  so  no  wonder  the  sound 
cheered  him  up,  and  he  set  about  to  scuffle  with 
his  feet,  and  to  cry  out,  as  well  as  the  gag  and 
o  2 
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the  table-cloth  would  permit.  He  declares,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  so  long  before  we  heard  him, 
that  his  strength  was  almost  entirely  gone,  and 
certainly,  when  we  did  take  the  table-cloth  off 
his  face,  he  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  and 
dripping  with  heat.  But,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  we  did  not  hear  him. 

"  There  was  rather  a  merry  company  at  my 
house  that  evening,  for  our  fishermen  are 
hearty  fellows,  and  do  not  care  for  keeping  their 
money  long  in  their  pockets,  when  there 's  good 
liquor  to  be  had  for  it :  and  several  of  them  had 
had  fine  pay,  I  believe,  from  your  worship's  own 
purse,  that  morning — and  so  they  were  drink- 
ing it  out  themselves,  and  treating  some  of 
their  comrades — and  Dick  Clawcrab  and  Joe 
Shrimpit  are  always  noisy  talkers,  and  besides, 
who  should  come  but  Nelly,  Dick's  wife,  to  call 
her  husband  home;  and  what  with  her  scolding 
and  his  swearing,  there  was  a  good  bit  of  up- 
roar, no  doubt;  and  one  of  my  windows  was 
broken  by  Nelly  throwing  her  patten  at  her 
husband's  head,  and  then  some  of  the  others 
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joined,  because "     But  here  Mr.  Eldriclge's 

patience  was  exhausted,  and  in  no  very  gentle 
tones  he  commanded  Mr.  Screwtap  to  speak  no 
more  of  his  guests,  but  to  relate  all  he  knew  of 
the  prisoner,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Claverham. 

"  I  don't  know  any  more  of  either  of  them  !" 
rather  sulkily  rejoined  the  landlord.  "  I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  only  that  your  worship 
pleases  to  interrupt  me  so,  that  at  last,  when 
the  quarrel  I  mentioned  came  to  blow  a  little 
over,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  was  still  some 
grumbling  and  swearing,  I  thought,  on  a  sud- 
den, I  heard  a  kind  of  scratching  and  mutter- 
ing down  the  passage  where  the  prisoner 
was  kept.  All  of  them  stopped  scolding  in  a 
moment  when  I  said  so,  and  listened — and 
sure  enough  we  could  plainly  hear  groaning 
and  scuffling,  and  a  very  odd  kind  of  noise 
down  there.  So  we  all  agreed  to  go  and  see ; 
and  I  went  last,  to  prevent  any  of  the  others 
from  turning  back,  if  it  should  be  any  thing 
frightful,  for  one  cannot  quite  trust  these  fish- 
ermen.    Well,  the  foremost  of  them  soon  cried 
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out  that  the  door  was  wide  open,  and  that 
surprised  me  very  much,  '^as  I  had  left  the 
key  on  this  side,  and  how  they  should  have 
opened  it  within,  I  could  not  guess.  Nobody 
on  the  outside  could  have  got  at  it,  (except  our 
own  people  in  the  house,  who  were  all  drinking 
so  merrily,)  unless,  by  clambering  over  my  pig- 
sty, and  crossing  the  yard — and  who  should 
have  done  that  ?  None  of  us  could  imagine  ! 
However,  it  was  plain  somebody  had,  for  the 
door  certainly  could  not  have  opened  of  itself; 
and  besides,  I  saw  several  footsteps  all  across 
the  yard,  and  I  found,  too,  that  one  of  the  rails 
of  my  pigsty  was  broken  down,  though  there 
was  a  strong  one  close  to  it,  that  they  might 
just  as  well  have  trod  upon — but  people  are  so 
careless !  Well,  I  was  saying,  when  they  went 
in  and  found  nothing  (for  even  all  her  bundles 
were  taken  away,)  but  poor  John  groaning 
upon  the  floor,  and  spoiling  all  the  boards  with 
the  blood  that  was  running  from  bis  head,  and 
Robert  muffled  up  like  a  ghost  in  the  white 
table-cloth;  they  called  to  me,  for  I  was  ex- 
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amining  the  pigsty,  and  I  came  directly,  and 
we  took  off  the  cloth  from  Robert's  head,  and 
pretty  well  stewed  he  was,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore— and  then  he  told  us  every  word  as  I  have 
told  it  you  :  and  Dick  and  Joe,  and  several 
others,  were  off  like  lightning  in  a  moment,  for 
they  said  they  should  get  as  much,  or  more, 
for  seizing  Mr.  Claverham  and  the  sailor,  as 
for  the  woman,  and  then  they  would  have 
another  glorious  bout  at  the  Pipe  and  Anchor. 
"  I  'm  sure  I  wished  them  success,  and  waited 
for  th^m  some  time — you  know  I  could  not 
go  running  about,  and  leaving  my  house  and 
the  liquor  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
they  came  back  after  a  little  while,  with  very 
grave  faces.  They  had  tracked  the  footsteps, 
they  said,  down  to  the  very  beach,  and  on  the 
sea,  at  a  good  distance,  they  aaw  a  light  in  a 
vessel  which  was  sailing  away,  and  no  doubt 
the  prisoner  and  her  associates  were  all  safe 
enough  on  board.  Well,  we  had  a  deal  of 
talking  when  they  returned,  and  some  of  them 
Bald  that  the  magistrates  would  refuse  me  my 
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licence  next  time,  because  I  had  let  the  woman 
escape.  But  I  knew  better  than  to  think  that 
the  gentlemen  would  act  so  wrongfully  by  me ; 
as  I  hadn't  the  charge  of  the  creature,  and 
couldn't,  as  your  worship  sees,  help  her  getting 
away  by  no  means.  But  I  was  sure  your 
worship  would  like  to  know  the  whole  rights 
of  the  matter,  and  so,  I  said  I  should  come 
and  tell  you  myself,  and  then  you  would  see 
how  much  I  have  lost  b}^  the  business  already  ; 
for  there 's  my  pigsty  all  broken,  and  the 
floor  of  the  little  room  stained  so,  I  suppose 
we  shall  never  get  the  boards  clean  ;  besides — '''' 

"  You  may  go  back  to  your  house  in  peace, 
Mr.  Screwtap,"  interrupted  the  magistrate. 
'*  You  had  not  the  custody  of  this  woman, 
and  are  not  answerable  for  her  escape." 

"  I  thought  so,  your  honour  !  Thank  your 
worship  !"  cried  the  landlord,  in  high  exult- 
ation, the  volubility  of  which,  however,  was 
now  stopped  hy  Rybrent,  who  inquired  if 
the  constable's  life  was  in  any  danger. 

"  I  don't  know,   indeed.   Sir  !"  replied  Mr. 
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Screwtap,  with  much  serenity.  "  Some  said 
his  skull  was  fracturated ;  and  some  said  'twas 
only  a  common  knock :  but  they  went  to  fetch 
the  surgeon,  and  I  dare  say  it's  settled  one  way 
or  the  other  by  this  time  !" 

Quite  satisfied  that  he  had  attained  the  object 
which  alone  had  induced  him  to  sally  forth 
at  such  an  hour,  Mr.  Screwtap,  with  an  ob- 
sequious and  conceited  bow,  now  took  his 
leave.  Rybrent  and  Mr.  Eldridge,  though 
shocked  at  Claverham's  escape  from  justice, 
yet  could  not  but  own  the  relief  each  (and 
especially  the  former)  felt,  in  being  thus  spared 
the  revolting  task  of  bringing  to  trial  one 
with  whom  both  had  lived  on  terms,  if 
not  of  friendship,  yet  of  good  will.  His 
atrocious  guilt  had,  indeed,  rent  these  ties 
for  ever  asunder,  yet  his  flight  nevertheless 
appeared  to  take  a  burden  from  their  minds. 
Still  the  whole  story,  especially  the  fact  that 
he  should  have  aided  in  Marinette's  escape, 
was  so  strange,  that  they  deemed  it  neces- 
sary not  to  neglect  precautions.  ,  Accordingly, 
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it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Eldridge,  with  the 
man  already  mentioned,  should  pass  the  night 
at  Woodberry,  while  Mr.  de  Cruce  should 
return  to  his  house.  A  few  lines  to  Clarina 
apprised  her  of  what  had  occurred,  and  also 
relieved  her  from  the  anxiety  which  the  fear 
of  another  night  of  fatigue  for  Rybrent,  had 
occasioned  her. 

The  latter  now  returned  to  his  own  home, 
where  poor  Trefarley's  corpse  was  lying  in 
the  profoimd  repose  of  death.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  deep  and  genuine  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  such  a  friend — in  despite,  also,  of  the  visions 
of  future  happiness  which  Clarina's  unsullied 
innocence  and  undiminished  affection  now 
spread  before  him,  when,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, Rybrent  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  truth 
obliges  us  to  confess  that  he  was  soon  buried 
in  sound  and  deep  sleep,  nor,  though  he  had 
fully  intended  to  be  at  Woodberry  again  by 
break  of  day,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  War- 
rington, did  he  actually  rise  till  the  sun  was 
ascended  some  height  in  the  heavens. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

So  improved  were  young  De  Cruce's  looks, 
and  so  invigorated  was  his  frame  by  the  re- 
freshing rest  he  had  thus  enjoyed,  that  even 
Mrs.  Gripskirt,  though  she  insisted  on  his 
taking  the  breakfast  she  had  already  prepared, 
before  he  again  left  home,  could  not  allege 
that  any  serious  danger  was  likely  to  ensue 
from  such  exertions  as  he  was  about  to  make ; 
and  Rybrent,  after  taking  a  last  and  sad  farewell 
of  the  remains  of  his  beloved  and  excellent  Tre- 
farley,  mounted  his  horse  with  deep  and  poig- 
nant sorrow  indeed  on  his  brow,  but  with  all 
the  health  on  his  cheek  and  the  activity  in 
limbs  which  he  was  wont  to  possess. 

At  Woodberry,  he  soon  found  that  nothing 
whatever  had  occurred  throughout  the  night,  and 
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both  he  and  Mr.  Eldridge  now  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  Claverham  had  really  escaped 
with  the  foreigner,  on  the  truth  of  whose 
narrative  this  strange  but  evident  co-operation 
cast  in  their  minds  a  strong  shadow  of  doubt. 
Yet  Marinette's  story  was  corroborated  by  so 
many  small  circumstances,  and  presented  so 
clear,  though  so  horrible,  a  solution  of  what 
had  before  been  wrapped  in  such  impenetrable 
mystery,  that  the  longer  they  considered  it,  the 
more  firmly  they  became  convinced  of  its  truth; 
while  each  agreed  in  the  difficulty  of  reconcil- 
ing her  professed  hatred  of  Claverham,  with  the 
friendly  share  he  had  now  taken  in  her  release. 

Rybrent,  however,  whose  thoughts  were  in 
another  quarter,  did  not  stay  long  to  unravel 
this  obscure  point,  and  Mr.  Eldridge  was  also 
desirous  to  depart.  Claverham's  servants,  alto- 
gether puzzled  with  a  transaction  of  which  (as 
Mr.  Screwtap  had  not  related  his  story  in  their 
presence,)  they  could,  of  course,  comprehend 
very  little,  made  no  objection  to  suffer  the  officer 
brought   by    Mr.    Eldridge    to   remain   in  the 
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house  till  either  their  master  returned,  or  they 
should  hear  some  intelligence  of  him :  and  this 
point  being  adjusted,  the  worthy  magistrate 
and  Rybrent  took  their  several  ways,  at  paces 
as  different  as  their  errands — Mr.  Eldrido^e 
posting  soberly  homewards,  intent  upon  seeing 
whether  some  timber,  whose  death  warrant  he 
had  signed,  was  already  suffering  the  decree, 
and  young  De  Cruce  flying  on  the  freshly- 
plumed   wings  of  love  to    Warrington. 

The  day  there  passed  with  Clarina,  though 
chequered  by  many  tears  for  their  departed 
friends,  would,  perhaps,  in  the  calendar  of 
this  youthful  pair,  have  been  marked  as  one 
of  the  most  important  to  their  happiness ;  but 
lovers  and  readers  are  apt  to  differ  so  strongly 
in  taste  on  these  occasions,  that  while  the  for- 
mer are  enjoying  a  felicity  it  would  be  cruel 
to  disturb,  it  rnay  prove  perhaps  more  gratify- 
ing to  the  latter  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
guilty  and  degraded  Claverham. 

This  wretched  man,  on  reaching  Warring- 
ton, had  nearly  lost  all  the  self-possession   he 
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had  so  recently  regained.  To  his  accusing 
conscience,  every  face  he  saw  there  seemed  to 
scowl  reproaches  on  him ;  and  he  rode  on  to  the 
surgeon  with  unconscious  and  mechanical  speed. 
But  having  thus  fulfilled  the  part  which,  in  his 
moment  of  composure,  he  had  marked  out,  the 
fear  of  a  detection,  which  appeared  to  him  every 
instant  more  unavoidable,  increased  almost  to 
distraction,  and  made  him  revolt  from  the 
thought  of  returning  homewards,  with  terror 
and  abhorrence. 

*'  It  would  be  rushing  with  my  eyes  wide 
open  into  the  snare,  which,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time,  is  ready  spread  for  me;"  he  muttered, 
and  turned  his  horse  another  way.  Yet 
whither  should  he  go.?  He  thought  of  his 
foreign  confederates — Why  had  they  brought 
his  victim,  at  evident  peril  to  themselves,  to 
die  here,  but  for  the  purpose  of  betraying,  or 
of  extorting  more  money  from  him !  That 
purpose,  at  least,  Marinette  had  already  ac- 
complished ;  and  perhaps  they  were  really  fled, 
and  would  leave  him  to  account  as  he  pleased 
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for  the  appearance  of  a  corpse  which,  he  again 
began  to  consider,  could  tell  no  tales  against 
him,  did  he  but  keep  his  own  counsel.  Once 
more,  then,  his  spirits  revived.  Could  he  but 
ascertain  that  these  wretches  were  really  gone, 
he  might  still  be  safe,  perhaps  even  more  secure 
than  before,  sinqe  the  victim  of  his  guilt  was 
now  for  ever  taken  out  of  their  hands  and 
would  soon  be  laid  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
He  resolved  to  ride  immediately  to  the  creek, 
and  satisfy  himself  whether  their  vessel  had 
actually  sailed. 

The  sun  had  nearly  set  as  he  reached  the 
well-known  spot,  and  a  cloudy  sky  dimmed  his 
sinking  rays,  but  Claverham  perceived  at  once 
evident  marks  of  recent  embarkation,  and  as 
plainly,  and  still  more  joyfully,  ascertained  that 
no  vessel,  not  even  a  fishing-boat,  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  ocean  before  him.  They  were  gone 
then  !  His  tormentors  had  fled — and  with  them 
had  vanished,  he  fully  believed,  all  trace  of  his 
crimes.  He  gazed  for  some  time,  almost  with 
exultation,  on  the  still  and  solitary  ocean,  and 
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then  turned  his  horse  homewards.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  his  mind  was  released  from  the  tor- 
turing weight  which  had  oppressed  it,  he  be- 
came more  ahve  to  the  bodily  sensations  he  had 
before  neglected,  and  fatigue  and  hunger,  of 
which  he  had,  till  then,  been  scarcely  conscious, 
now  rapidly,  and  almost  insupportably,  increas- 
ed. He  resolved  therefore  to  return  through  the 
small  hamlet  of  L ;  the  road,  though  some- 
what longer,  being  infinitely  better  for  his  horse 
than  the  wild  and  hardly  passable  track  he  had 
pursued  in  coming,  and  the  public-house  there, 
likewise,  offering  a  mean^  of  refreshment  for 
himself  and  the  animal,  which  they  both  too 
greatly  required  to  be  fastidious  in  their  tastes. 

He  had  nearly  reached  this  shelter,  when, 
meeting  a  man, — who  appeared  already  to  have 
partaken  of  its  good  cheer  so  abundantly,  that, 
for  want  of  a  better  listener,  he  was  talking 
most  familiarly  to  himself, — the  fellow  looked 
up,  and,  as  if  delighted  to  find  some  other  au- 
ditor, exclaimed — 

**  You  won't  find  much  room  at  the  Pipe  and 
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Anchor,  Sir,  though  the  Justice  has  been  gone 
for  some  time,  and  the  prisoner  is  safe  locked 
up  for  the  night !  But  the  lucky  fellows  that 
helped  to  catch  her  have  got  such  a  handsome 
reward,  that  they'll  be  a  long  time  yet  drink- 
ing it  out,  I  *11  be  bound  !  To  be  sure,  they  *ve 
done  very  kindly  by  me — that  I'll  always  say  !" 
Claverham,  rather  alarmed  at  this  vague  intel- 
ligence, asked  some  questions,  which  his  talk- 
ative companion  was  but  too  happy  to  answer, 
and  accordingly  began  a  long  tale,  before  the 
half  of  which  was  completed,  the  wretched  cri- 
minal had  fled  in  terror,  the  more  agonising 
from  the  triumph  of  his  late  security. 

He  spurred  back  his  jaded  horse  to  the  creek 
he  had  left,  without  any  fixed  purpose  what  to 
do  there,  and  had  scarcely  arrived,  when,  curs- 
ing his  own  folly  for  thus  seeking  a  place 
which,  though  it  might  indeed  offer  a  few 
hours'  concealment,  afforded  neither  shelter  nor 
food,  he  strove  to  force  his  way  upwards,  by 
the  wild  track  he  had  descended.  But  the  poor 
animal's  strength  was  so  reduced,  that,  in  endea- 
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vouring  to  climb  the  high  and  tangled  bank, 
up  which  his  furious  rider  urged  him,  he  fell 
with  great  violence,  and  Claverham,  though 
unhurt  himself>  found  him  so  seriously  in- 
jured, that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  he 
should  proceed.  Leaving  him  with  brutal  reck- 
lessness to  his  fate,  the  miserable  man  for  some 
seconds  paced  up  and  down  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  revolving  every  means  for  an  escape 
which,  it  was  now  evident,  could  alone  save  him 
from  a  disgraceful  and  immediate  death.  He 
must  instantly  fly  the  country,  even  without 
revisiting  his  house,  where,  no  doubt,  emis- 
saries were  already  sent  to  seize  him.  He  pon- 
dered the  method  of  doing  this,  as  he  stood  still  a 
moment  on  the  small  headland,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  was  gazing  almost  wishfully 
on  the  placid  waters  beneath,  one  plunge  into 
which,  he  gloomily  thought,  would  free  him 
from  his  torturing  anxiety,  when,  as  distinctly 
as  the  dusk  of  evening  would  permit,  he  fancied 
he  saw  a  vessel,  under  sail,  making  towards  the 
shore.     A  sudden  ray  of  hope  darted  through 
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his  mind.  Marinette  was,  indeed,  taken,  and 
had  made  a  confession  so  minute,  that,  as  his  talk- 
ative informer  had  said,  "  the  Justice  himself 
was  tired  to  death  of  it,  as  might  be  seen  from 
his  angry  look,  when  he  came  out  and  rode 
away."  But  Pierrot  had  escaped  !  Claverham 
gazed  eagerly  on  the  vessel.  She  was  certainly 
approaching,  though  the  night  was  so  cloudy 
that  it  was  difficult,  at  her  present  distance, 
to  discern  her  course.  But  his  sight  appeared 
sharpened  even  to  painful  acuteness,  and  ere 
long  he  became  convinced,  both  that  it  was 
Pierrot's  boat  which  he  saw,  and  also  that  she 
was  cautiously  advancing  towards  the  land. 

Claverham,  it  is  true,  knew  the  usual  sig- 
nals, but  he  had  no  means  of  making  them. 
However,  he  contrived,  by  aid  of  his  handker- 
chief, to  attract  the  attention  of  the  crew,  but, 
to  his  infinite  mortification,  they  no  sooner  per- 
ceived him,  than  they  instantly  tacked,  and 
made  from  the  shore.  Claverham  actually 
stamped  with  rage;  but  while  yet  trembling 
with  his  disappointment,  he  saw  the  vessel  sud- 
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denl y  alter  her  course,  and  once  more  approach 
the  land.  More  cautious  now,  he  lay  down  on 
the  earth  to  elude  observation,  till  he  judged 
that  they  were  within  reach  of  his  voice,  and 
then  suddenly  rising  and  shouting,  "  Pierrot  !*" 
he  was  quickly  hailed  by  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed, and  the  vessel  coming  almost  under  the 
headland,  a  conversation  ensued,  which,  con- 
sisting at  first  of  the  most  lavish,  and  indeed 
impracticable,  offers  on  Claverham's  part,  and 
of  short  and  sullen  rejoinders  from  Pierrot, 
was  at  length  concluded,  by  the  sailor's  consent 
to  receive  him  into  his  boat  under  certain  con- 
ditions, which  Claverham  eagerly  promised  to 
fulfil. 

It  was  no  sooner  agreed  upon  than  done ; 
and  Claverham,  breathing  at  liberty  when  he 
found  himself  on  board,  and  refreshed  by  the 
provisions  Pierrot  instantly  set  before  him, 
would  willingly  have  turned  their  course  imme- 
diately from  a  shore  whose  very  aspect  was 
terrific  to  him  :  but  Pierrot,  sullen  as  a  bear 
which  has  been  robbed  of  its  whelp,  would  re- 
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cede  not  a  jot  from  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  he  had  consented  to  receive  his  present 
associate,  and  for  the  better  execution  of 
which  he  had  so  speedily  restored  his  fainting 
strength  with  food.  In  vain,  therefore,  Claver- 
ham  urged  the  imminent  dangers  of  a  rescue ; 
the  certainty  that  Marinette  must  be  strong- 
ly guarded ;  the  chance  that  those  who  should 
attempt  to  release  her  would  only  share  her 
fate ;  and  even  falsely  hinted,  that,  perhaps, 
she  was  already  put  to  death,  and  they  might 
run  all  these  risks  to  no  purpose.  Pierrot  did 
not  care  a  rush  for  the  danger — if  Marinette 
were  strongly  guarded,  they  would  go  to  re- 
lease her  the  better  armed.  He  was,  at  all 
events,  aware  of  his  enemies,  and  could  not  be 
caught  by  surprise  like  poor  Marinette.  Did 
Mr.  Claverham  think  he  was  going  to  desert  a 
sister  who  had  shared  so  many  dangers  with 
him,  and  had  always  loved  him  (and  a  tear 
dimmed  the  rough  sailor'*s  eye)  better  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

"  No !"  cried  Pierrot,  growing  still  warmer  as 
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he  proceeded,  and  swearing  a  tremendous  oath ; 
"  if  I  cannot  release  poor  Marinette,  I  will  at 
least  revenge  myself  on  some  of  your  cowardly 
Englishmen,  who  watched  in  such  numbers  to 
seize  one  woman  ! — and  so,  if  you  do  not  serve 
me,  as  you  promised,  with  heart  and  hand — ay, 
and  a  pretty  stout  hand  too,  Mr.  Claverhara,  I'll 
either  leave  you  to  your  own  countrymen,  of 
whom  you  seem  so  much  afraid— or  you  may 
swim  over  to  France  if  you  please  !  But  I  will 
take  Marinette,  living  or  dead,  with  rae — 
or  I  will  hang  on  the  same  gibbet,  where 
neither  she  nor  I  shall  go  unrevenged,  I  pro- 
mise you  V  Claverham  dared  not  tempt  the 
chafed  sailor  by  any  farther  remonstrances ; 
and  Pierrot,  finding  that  he  yielded,  quickly 
grew  more  placable.  He  would  hurt  no  one, 
he  said,  if  he  could  get  Marinette  off  without 
it :  and  having  already  learned  from  Claverham 
where  she  was  confined,  he  now  pushed  his 
vessel  as  near  the  shore  as  he  could,  immediately 
below  the  hamlet.  This  daring  measure  was 
favoured  beyond  his  expectation,  not  only  by 
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the  extreme  cloudiness  of  the  evening,  but  also 
by  the  extraordinary  festivity  now  reigning  at 
the  Pipe  and  Anchor,  which  at  this  time  formed 
a  centre  of  such  forcible  attraction,  that  scarcely 
a  fisherman  of  the  whole  hamlet  was  absent. 
Accordingly,  Pierrot  and  Claverham  stole  close 
to  the  house  without  observation.  A  well 
known  signal  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  low  whistle 
from  the  former,  was  quickly  heard  by  Ma- 
rinette, v/hose  gloomy  musings  were  suddenly 
changed  to  the  joy  of  finding  herself  thus  fondly 
sought  by  her  faithful  brother,  and  to  the  un- 
looked  for  and  exciting  anticipation  of  liberty. 
She  was,  however,  cautious  enough  not  to  betray 
her  emotion  to  her  sleepy  guards,  and  it  was  not 
till  their  long  and  heavy  snoring  assured  her  of 
their  utter  insensibility  to  sight  or  sound,  that 
she  rose,  and  gently  answered  the  signal.  Pier- 
rot, who  was  even  at  that  moment  outside  the 
window,  attempting  to  look  through  some  crevice, 
thus  accurately  ascertained  his  sister's  situation. 
The  rest  all  passed  in  a  few  seconds.  She 
directed  them  to  the  passage,  and  clambering 
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over  Mr.  Screwtap's  pigsty,  they  in  an  instant 
not  only  discovered  the  door,  but  found,  to 
their  great  joy,  the  key  in  it.  Accordingly, 
without  the  slightest  opposition,  they  entered 
the  room,  whence,  had  any  noise  issued,  it  cer- 
tainly could  nt)t  have  been  heard  amid  the  din 
occasioned  by  the  conjugal  dispute  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clawcrab,  superadded  to  the  boisterous 
merriment  of  the  rest  of  the  tap-room.  Proba- 
bly, too,  but  for  Claverham's  gratuitous  cruelty 
in  inflicting  so  heavy  a  stroke  on  the  poor  con- 
stable's sleeping  and  unguarded  sconce,  no  in- 
jury beyond  that  of  gagging  and  muffling  might 
have  been  inflicted. 

Scarcely  a  word  passed  between  either  of  the 
fugitives  till  they  were  fairly  embarked  in  the 
vessel,  which  now  began  rapidly  to  cleave  its 
course  through  the  dark  but  still  water.  Then, 
indeed,  a  scene  of  joy  and  mutual  affection  took 
place  between  the  rough  and  amphibious  pair, 
so  lately  and  so  rudely  separated,  and  now  so 
happily  re-united,  which  might  have  touched 
any  heart  less  callous  than  that  of  Claverham. 
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The  tears  streamed  fast  down  Marinette's 
coarse  cheek,  while  as  she  grasped  her  faithful 
brother  by  both  his  stout  hands,  she  said 
hastily — 

"Dear   Pierrot,  you   have   done   me  before 
many  a  good  office — but  this  surpasses  them  all !" 

"  Pshaw!"  returned  her  brother,  while, 
however,  he  pressed  the  hands  that  held  his 
with  a  warmth  of  honest  affection  as  strong  as 
her  own.  "  Could  you  think  I  was  going  to 
leave  you  there  among  those  people  without  a 
brush  for  it  ?  No,  no.  Marinette !"  (and  his 
eyes  glistened)  "  sooner  than  that  I  would 
have  swung  on  the  same  rope  with  you !""  A 
cordial  embrace  was  Marinette's  only  answer. 
But  the  first  overflow  of  their  feelings  having 
thus  spent  itself,  a  short  explanation  ensued 
between  them.  She  related  to  him  the  artifice 
she  had  used  to  draw  off  their  enemies'*  obser- 
vation, by  which  means  he  had  been  enabled  to 
escape  their  hands.  She  told  him  of  the  full 
and  free  confession  she  had  afterwards  made 
before  a  magistrate  of  all  the  share  they  had 
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had  in  Miss  Starinville''s  fate.  "  I  thought  you 
were  safe,'*  concluded  the  speaker ;  "  for  I 
could  not  guess  that  you  would  thus  venture 
back  to  fetch  me  from  such  a  host  of  enemies  in 
this  foreign  land — I  only  regretted  you  had  not 
got  the  money  there — but  I  little  dreamt  we 
should  so  soon  be  standing  here  together  on  our 
own  brave  deck  again  !" 

Marinette's  grateful  joy  seemed  to  overpower 
her,  for  she  stopped;  but  almost  immediately 
continued.  "  I  supposed,  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
say  for  myself,  that  I  should  be  hanged  by 
these  foreigners:  but  it  really  eased  my  con- 
science to  inform  them  of  the  villainy  of  that 
wretch  there.  How  he  happened  to  come  with 
you  just  now,  I  cannot  imagine;  but  I'm  very 
sure  he  never  helped  in  my  escape,  from  any 
kindness  to  me !" 

Pierrot,  in  his  turn,  now  related  to  his  sister, 
that  when  he  sailed  away  leaving  her  standing 
amid  such  a  circle  of  foes,  he  inwardly  resolved  to 
return  that  very  night,  and  rescue  or  revenge  her, 
even  though  he  perished  in  the  attempt.  He  tried 
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in  vain,  he  said,  to  persuade  the  man  who  assisted 
him  in  working  the  vessel  to  land  with  him,  and 
aid  him  in  this  rash  enterprise :  but  no  doubt 
it  was  rather  a  perilous  job,  as  the  fellow  said, 
and  as  she  wasn't  his  sister,  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  venture  on  it.  Mad,  therefore,  as  the 
adventure  was,  he  had  resolved  to  try  it  alone, 
and  was  approaching  the  land  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  his  attention  was  caught  by  Cla- 
verham's  signal :  and  his  first  impulse  led  him 
hastily  to  make  off  from  a  shore  where  his  im- 
patience had  brought  him,  before  the  darkness 
had  sufficiently  advanced.  A  few  moments'  re- 
flection, however,  tempted  him  to  return,  and 
at  least  endeavour  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
signal,  which  certainly  seemed  to  be  friendly. 
Might  it  not  be  Marinette  herself?  He  then 
described  his  conference  with  Claverham,  who, 
he  found,  knew  the  very  house  in  which  she 
was  confined,  and  whose  guidance  therefore,  as 
well  as  his  assistance,  was  most  opportune  for 
this  design. 

Accordingly,  he  stipulated  for  his  instant  aid. 
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as  the  priee  of  the  protection  and  means  of 
escape  of  which  he  soon  perceived  the  "cowardly 
fellow"  (as  he  called  Claverham)  stood  in 
grievous  need.  The  agreement  being  quickly 
concluded,  he  took  him  into  the  vessel,  and  im- 
mediately set  food  before  him  to  strengthen  him 
for  his  task. 

"  The  paltry  villain,"  continued  Pierrot, 
"  then  wanted  to  persuade  me  to  leave  you  to 
your  fate,  and  go  off  straight  with  him  to 
France.  But  I  threatened  to  set  him  swimming, 
or  leave  him  with  his  own  dear  country- 
men, if  he  did  not  obey  me  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  he  grew  as  docile  as  a  spaniel  im- 
mediately. Yet  I  heartily  wish  I  could  have 
done  without  him,  for  he  is  wicked  enough  to 
bring  bad  luck  upon  our  voyage !  See  there 
how  gloomy  and  sulky  he  sits  !  I  wish  he  would 
grow  altogether  tired  of  himself,  and  jump 
overboard !" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  wretched  Claverham  was  indeed 
plunged  in  a  set  of  reflections  on  the  past, 
and  anticipations  for  the  future,  which  (as  a 
solitary  lamp  near  him  on  the  deck,  threw  its 
dim  light  on  his  half-hid  features)  had  drawn 
his  countenance  into  an  expression  hideous  as 
that  of  a  fiend.  In  the  all-absorbing  wish  to 
escape  an  immediate  and  disgraceful  end,  he 
had  looked  to  Pierrot's  vessel  as  to  a  haven 
of  shelter  and  safety.  But  the  asylum  once 
gained,  the  retrospect  of  the  past  and  the 
image  of  the  future  became  almost  equally  sick- 
ening. He  had  no  money  with  him,  he  pos- 
sessed actually  nothing  but  the  apparel  he  wore  ; 
and  though  he  reckoned  upon  receiving  in  time 
remittances  from  an  estate  he  felt  he  was  quitting 
p  3 
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for  ever,  what  was  to  become  of  him  in  the  in- 
terim, in  a  foreign  and  hostile  land,  without  re- 
sources or  friends  ?  Such  were  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  future  presented  to  him  : 
on  the  atrocities  of  the  past  we  will  not  dwell, 
though  conscience,  as  if  to  avenge  herself  for 
her  long  subverted  empire,  now  thrust  them  in 
frightful  and  vivid  detail  upon  the  wretched 
criminaFs  remembrance.  It  was  no  wonder 
then  that  the  meeting  between  Pierrot  and  his 
sister  passed  unheeded  by  him.  Not  so  un- 
noticed, however,  was  the  contempt  and  de- 
rision with  which  they  scrupled  not,  during  the 
whole  of  their  voyage,  to  treat  their  despised 
and  hated  associate.  Claverham's  pride  swelled 
to  fury  under  such  humiliating  circumstances. 
At  first  he  tried  to  dazzle  them  into  civility  by 
false  promises  of  reward  for  "  their  service,"'  as 
he  termed  it,  in  taking  him  to  France.  But 
the  two  rough  children  of  the  sea  scoffed  at 
professions  which  they  did  not  believe  him  able, 
and  knew,  if  once  out  of  their  power,  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  fulfil.     His  menaces  they  des- 
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pised;  and,  in  fact,  Claverham's  cowardice  and 
prudence  both  concurred  effectually  to  restrain 
the  desire  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  to 
avenge  himself  by  force  for  the  insults  he  re- 
ceived. Open  conflict  with  the  hardy  Pierrot, 
aided  as  he  would  be,  no  doubt,  even  with 
tigress  strength,  by  the  fierce  Marinette,  was 
evident  madness ;  and  they  knew  their  com- 
panion too  well  to  leave  him  opportunity  for 
secret  violence,  against  which,  indeed,  they  used 
precautions  as  effectual  as  insulting,  by  locking 
him  each  night  in  the  little  cabin  assigned  to 
him,  and  by  watching  his  motions  in  the  day- 
time with  undisguised  suspicion. 

Degraded  thus  by  such  contemptuous  treat- 
ment from  the  blunt  pair,  to  whose  protection  and 
mercy  his  own  crimes  and  necessities  had  driven 
him,  the  guilty  and  tormented  Claverham  felt 
relief  in  setting  his  foot  on  a  foreign  land,  even 
though  he  saw  no  immediate  prospect  before 
him  but  to  wander  about  in  poverty,  if  not  in 
peril.  Pierrot  and  Marinette,  on  their  arrival 
at  Havre,  discharged  him  from  their  vessel  with 
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such  symptoms  of  loathing  as  they  might  have 
betrayed  in  shaking  a  viper  from  their  garments. 
They  had  fulfilled  their  agreement;  and  as 
they  put  him  on  shore  near  their  own  former 
home,  they  wasted  on  him  not  a  word  of  false 
farewell ;  though,  as  they  joyfully  pushed  the 
little  boat  in  which  they  had  brought  him 
through  the  surf,  and  which  was  thus  emp- 
tied of  its  cargo  of  guilt,  back  toward  their  ves- 
sel, Marinette,  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  pity, 
threw  him  a  silver  coin  to  relieve  his  immediate 
necessities. 

The  degraded  Claverham  cursed  her  even  as 
he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  commenced  his 
way  on  foot  towards  Paris,  where  he  imagined 
he  miffht  meet  with  some  of  his  former  associ- 

o 

ates,  and  receive  from  them  hospitality  and  suc- 
cour, till  he  should  arrange  some  mode  of  com- 
munication with  England. 

For  some  time  Pierrot  and  Marinette  feasted 
and  caroused  among  their  old  acquaintances, 
with  all  the  joy  which  their  return,  after  so 
perilous  an  escape,  inspired.     But  Miss  Starin- 
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ville's    death   had   inflicted    on    them  both    a 
shock,  which,  joined   to   her  previous   conver- 
sations,   weighed    more    deeply   every  day  on 
their  affectionate  and  honest,  though  misguided 
minds.     In  their  sober  hours  of  reflection,  they 
discoursed   sadly  concerning  her  and  her    un- 
timely fate,  while  with  cordial  gratitude  they 
remembered  and  repeated  the  exhortations  she 
had  frequently,  even  with  tears,  addressed  to 
them  regarding  their  future  condition.     Their 
means  of  reform  indeed  were  not  great,  though 
their   intentions   were   sincere.      They  applied 
secretly,  but  in  earnest,  for  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  a  priest,  who,  though  proscribed,  lived 
privately  in  a  village   at   some  distance ;    and 
involved  in  all  the  errors  of  his  creed,  they 
atoned,  as  they  imagined,  for  their  former  dar- 
ing   deeds,    by  giving  fresh    garments    to  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  nearly  de- 
faced in  his  small  church,  and  by  offering  silver 
tokens  at  her  shrine.     They  also  performed  the 
more  acceptable    homage  of  breaking  off,  ac- 
cording   to    their  means    of  knowledge,  from 
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their  former  evil  and  reckless  courses,  and  fol- 
lowing industrious  habits,  which  their  strength 
and  hardihood  soon  rendered  as  profitable  to 
their  worldly  interests,  as  satisfactory  to  their 
consciences. 

No  fisherman  at  Havre  was  out  so  early,  or 
home  so  late  as  Pierrot ;  while  Marinette  some- 
times assisted  her  sturdy  brother  on  the  vexed 
waves,  with  an  arm  as  bold  and  nearly  as 
powerful  as  his  own,  and  sometimes  decked  his 
home  with  the  comforts  or  ornaments  which 
her  natural  ingenuity  and  wandering  life  had 
taught  her  to  observe  and  imitate.  A  hand- 
some gratuity  transmitted  to  them  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  de  Cruce,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
year,  accompanied  with  various  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  lamented  Agatha,  as  tokens  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance  of  her,  at  once  added  to 
their  affluence,  and  deeply  gratified  their  warm 
and  honest  affection.  Marinette  dictated,  while 
Pierrot  wrote  a  long  letter  of  thanks,  which, 
composed  as  it  was  of  astonishment  at  so  un- 
expected a  bounty,  mingled  with  repeated  and 
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simple-hearted  declarations  of  their  wish  to  visit 
the  gentleman  and  lady  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  them,  was  sufficiently  original,  and  descriptive 
both  of  their  past  and  present  feelings,  to  be 
worth  insertion,  did  not  the  limits  of  our  tale 
warn  us  to  hasten  to  its  conclusion. 

Which  of  our  readers  now  requires  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  union  between  Rybrent  and  Cla- 
rina  was  delayed  no  longer  than  the  period  of 
heartfelt  mourning  for  the  youthful  Agatha,  and 
for  their  departed  friend  Trefarley,  required  ? 

The  remains  of  these  two,  thus  early  cut  off, 
were  deposited,  amid  the  deep  and  sincere  grief 
of  all  present,  in  the  sepulchre  belonging  to  the 
Starinville  family,  within  the  chapel  of  War- 
rington Park.  This  mark  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion was  paid  to  Trefarley's  corpse,  by  the  mu- 
tual wish  of  Rybrent  and  Clarina,  and  accepted 
with  mournful  gratitude  by  his  afflicted  parents. 
Mrs.  Arleston,  whose  solicitude  for  Clarina 
had  appeared  almost  maternal,  during  a  rather 
severe  illness  which  followed  the  agitation  the 
latter  had  undergone,  received,  on  the  day  of 
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the  marriage,  from  her  and  the  grateful  Ry- 
brent,  an  annuity  which  secured  her  indepen- 
dence in  any  residence  she  might  choose,  while 
both  expressed  a  cordial  hope,  that  they  might 
see  her  frequently  at  Warrington.  It  was  not 
till  their  return  from  a  short  excursion  they  had 
made  after  their  union,  that  they  devised  the 
means  of  transmitting  the  reward  which  has 
been  mentioned  to  the  seafaring  pair,  whose 
gratitude  at  once  amused  and  gratified  them; 
and  both  resolved,  should  the  establishment  of 
peace  between  the  countries  ever  allow  of  such 
an  intercourse,  (a  prospect  which  appeared  very 
remote,)  that  they  would  claim  the  visit  thus 
honestly  and  simply  offered. 

Of  the  guilty  Claverham,  for  a  considerable 
time,  they  heard  nothing.  His  horse,  however, 
which  was  found  the  day  after  his  flight  a  good 
deal  injured,  but  grazing  quietly  with  a  broken 
bridle  and  a  saddle  on  its  back,  in  the  marsh 
near  the  creek,  strongly  confirmed  the  truth  of 
Robert  Seabright's  positive  assertion,  that  Mr. 
Claverham  was  the  person  who  broke  the  poor 
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constable's  head,  and  escaped  with  the  prisoner. 
Proceedings,  at  Mr.  Eldridge''s  instigation,  were 
instituted  against  him ;   and,  inconsequence  of 
his  non-appearance  to   every  summons,  a  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  was  about  to  be  pronounced, 
when  his  heir-at-law,  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
always  been  at  open  enmity,  by  means  of  active 
inquiries,  discovered  that  the  unhappy  culprit's 
death,  some  months  before,  rendered  all  farther 
proceedings    useless.      Little  certain   could  he 
gathered  respecting  his  latter  days.     It  appear- 
ed, however,  that  he  had  advanced  no  farther  on 
his  way  to  Paris  than  Rouen ;  v/here,  becoming 
engaged  in   some   broil   in  the   street,    he   was 
thrown  into  prison,  by  order  of  the  mayor  of  that 
community,  as  a  vagrant,  whence  his  helpless  and 
suspicious  condition  seemed  little  calculated  to 
procure  his  release.     Immured  thus  in  a  filthy 
and  wretched  gaol,  what  either  his  sufferings  or 
his  hopes  had  been,  no  one  could  tell.     All  that 
could  be  learned  by   inquiries,    made   as  they 
were  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  war, 
was,  that  an  Englishman,  who  called  himself 
VOL.    III.  Q 
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Leonard  Claverham,  and  who  had  at  first  offered 
great  sums,  which,  however,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  certain  means  of  procuring,  for  his  freedom, 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  riotous  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  streets  ;  and  that  his 
conduct  in  the  gaol  having  been  so  desperate  as 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  other  prisoners,  he 
had  been  placed  by  himself;  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  months'  solitary  confinement,  he 
had  been  seized  with  a  violent  distemper,  of 
which  he  had  died.  Such  was  the  brief  and 
melancholy  report  concerning  the  last  period  of 
tlie  wretched  Claverham's  guilty  career. 

Rybrent  and  Clarina  shuddered  at  the  tale ; 
while  they  could  not  but  behold  in  it  the  just 
retribution,  which  Providence,  in  severe  yet 
righteous  doom,  had  awarded  to  the  murderer 
of  the  misled  and  fiery  Dugavet,  and  the  unre- 
lenting persecutor  of  the  young  and  innocent 
Agatha. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Cruce  Iiad  been  married 
nearly  a  year,  and  were  as  fully  established  in 
all  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  life,  enhanced 
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by  the  universal  respect  and  good-will  of  their 
neighbourhood,  as  the  most  insatiably  curious 
of  our  readers  could  desire,  when  the  extraor- 
dinary expression  in  Mr.  Drywinkle's  counte- 
nance, as  lie  entered  Rybrent's  sitting-room  one 
day,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  something 
unusually  important  to  disclose. 

Rybrent  awaited  his  intelhgence  with  some 
impatience,  and  was  a  little  disappointed  when, 
at  length,  in  a  hesitating  tone,  the  steward  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Rustleton  having  consented 
to  allow  Joe  and  Phoebe  to  have  their  bans  pub- 
lished at  church  the  following  Sunday,  for  the 
first  time,  he  thought,  with  Mr.  De  Cruce's 
permission,  of  taking  young  Robert  Hartridge 
in  Joe's  place. 

'^  Certainly,"  cried  Rybrent,  smiling.  "  I 
ought  to  be  glad  that  others  should  marry  as 
well  as  myself!  I  only  hope  they  may  be 
quite  as  happy  !"''  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing in  this  natural  burst  of  good- will  on  Ry- 
brent's part,  peculiarly  congenial  to  Mr.  Dry- 
winkle's   humour.      He    smiled,    and    nodded. 
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while  he  screwed  busily  round  a  ponderous 
but  glittering  watch-key  which  hung  by  his 
side  ; — and  nodded,  and  smiled  again. 

Rybrent  looked  at  him  for  some  time ;  for, 
though  he  said  nothing,  he  still  stood  erect 
before  his  young  master,  without  any  appa- 
rent intention  of  quitting  the  chamber,  yet 
either  not  willing,  or  not  able  to  assign  any 
reason  for  staying  there.  His  yellow  wig, 
always  very  neat,  (unless,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  occasions  of  very  particular  alarm  or  dis- 
tress,) was  shining  with  brighter  gloss  than 
usual.  His  grey  eyes,  ever  ready  to  twinkle 
with  kindness  and  good-humour,  were,  indeed, 
sparkling  with  an  unusual  flow  of  both.  But 
they  -betrayed  sensations  within,  which,  if  not 
actual  timidity  or  bashfulness,  (two  very  un- 
wonted guests  in  Geoffry's  stout  bosom,)  yet 
certainly  nearly  resembled  them.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  turn  his  watch-key,  as  if 
the  preservation  of  the  whole  family  depended 
on  its  evolutions,  till  Rybrent,  on  whom  a 
sudden  light   appeared   to  beam,   kindly,   but 
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smilingly  asked,  ^'  What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Geoffry  ?  Are  you  thinking  of  marrying 
yourself  ?" 

The  spell  was  broken.  Geoffry  dropped 
his  mute  ally,  the  watch-key,  and,  recover- 
ing at  each  word  more  of  his  self-possession, 
he  soon  gave  his  youthful  but  respected 
master  to  understand,  that,  since  he  and 
Mrs.  Gripskirt  had  seen  the  chief  wish  of 
their  hearts  fulfilled,  in  his  happy  union  with 
Miss  Clarina,  they  had  mutually  considered, 
that  as  Mrs.  Penelope  was  now  so  lonely  at 
Esterfield,  and  the  estate  there  seemed  much 
neglected,  it  would  be  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, for  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  all 
parties,  if  Mr.  Drywinkle  were  to  take  up  his 
abode  there,  being  first  honourably  married 
to  the  said  solitary  Mrs.  Gripskirt. 

"■  Nobody,  except  himself,"  Geoffry  averred, 
"  not  even  Mrs.  Rustleton,  (though  she  was 
a  good  woman,  only  so  very  dull  and  silent,) 
liked  so  much  to  converse  about  Mr.  Rybrent 
and   Miss  Clarina,   and  all    the  terrible  things 
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that  had  happened  to  poor  Miss  Starinville, 
as  Mrs.  Gripskirt — and  then,''  he  continued, 
growing  more  and  more  warm  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "  we  might  talk  it  all  over  together,  when- 
ever we  chose,  without  my  being  obliged  to 
ride  in  all  weathers,  full  six  miles  to  get  there. 
Besides,  as  you.  Sir,  look  over  this  estate  so 
much  yourself,  my  service  would  not  be  much 
missed  here,  especially  as  I  could  always  ad- 
vise you  a  little,  Mr.  De  Cruce,  if  you  should 
get  into  any  difficulty,  not  to  mention  the 
help  you  have  from  Mr.  Land  seer.  But,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  proper  person  to  look  after 
Esterfield ;  and  John  Stocks  told  me  but  the 
other  day — '' 

Rybrent's  gravity  had  suffered  a  severe 
trial ;  for  Mr.  Drywinkle's  grotesque  figure 
and  comic  face,  his  unexpected  announcement, 
and  the  very  specious  reasons  he  assigned  for 
his  union  with  Mrs.  Gripskirt,  so  assailed  at 
once  both  his  eyes  and  ears,  that  he  had  per- 
mitted the  eager  orator  to  exhaust  more  of 
his  rhetoric  than   was  needful  to   win  a  ready 
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consent,  before  he  could  sufficiently  command 
either  voice  or  countenance  to  interrupt  him. 
But  he  now  stopped  his  discourse,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  he  had  but  just  returned  from  obtaining 
the  approbation  of  Mrs.  Penelope  to  the  measure 
he  so  dexterously  proposed,  Rybrent  made  his 
honest  domestic  happy  by  expressing  the  most 
frank  and  cordial  assent  to  his  wishes.  He 
quickly  invested  the  faithful  steward  with  the 
sole  management  of  the  Esterfield  estate,  with 
such  a  salary  as  rendered  him  abundantly  rich : 
while  Clarina  fitted  up  a  comfortable  house, 
in  which  it  was  settled  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  should  reside,  with  so  many  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful  articles,  that  Mrs. 
Drywinkle,  on  taking  possession  of  it,  declared 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  would  not 
exchange  her  lot  for  that  of  any  lady  in  the 
land. 

All  due  solemnities  were  observed  at  the 
celebration  of  the  ceremony,  at  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  De  Cruce  attended  in  honour  of  their 
humble  but  faithful  friends.     Indeed  the  hap- 
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piness  which  on  that  and  many  a  following 
day  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  young  proprie- 
tors, and  the  favoured ,  tenantry  of  the  War- 
rington and  Esterfield  estates,  might,  but  for 
these  memoirs,  have  totally  obhterated  all  re- 
membrance of  the  strange  and  sad  events  which 
had  once  taken  place  there. 


THE   END. 
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